CRORGE R. 1 8 
FA EORGE the Second, by the Grace of God, King of 
J Great-Britain, France and Ireland, Defender of the 


Faith, &c. To all to whom theſe Preſents ſhall come, Greet- 


ing. Whereas James Buckland, James Waugh, John Ward, 
Thomas Longman, and Edward Dilly, Citizens and Bookſellers 
of our City of London, have by their Petition humbly repre- 
ſented unto Us, that they have purchaſed the Copy-Right of 


the Whore Works of the late Doc rox Isaac Warrs, and 
that they are now printing and preparing for the Preſs new 


Editions with Improvements of ſeveral of the ſeparate Pieces 
of the ſaid Doctor J/aac Waits, They have therefore moſt 
humbly prayed Us, that We would be graciouſly pleaſed to 
grant them our Royal Licence and Protection for the ſole 
printing, publiſhing, and vending the ſaid Works, in as am- 
ple Manner and Form as has been done in Caſes of the like 
Nature; We being willing to give all due Encouragement to 
Works of this Nature, which may be of public Uſe and Be- 
nefit, are graciouſly pleaſed to condeſcend to their Requeſt, 
and do therefore by theſe Preſents, as far as may be agreeable 
to the Statute in that Behalf made and provided, grant unto 
them, the ſaid James Buckland, James Waugh, John Ward, 
Thomas Longman, and Edward Dilly, their Executors, Admi- 
niſtrators, and Aſſigns, our Royal Privilege and Licence, for 


the ſole printing, publiſhing, and vending the ſaid Works 


for the Term of fourteen Years, to be computed from the 
Pate hereof, ſtrictly forbidding and prohibiting all our Sub- 
jects within our Kingdoms and Dominions, to reprint, abridge, 
or tranſlate the ſame, either in the like, or any other Volume 
or Volumes whatſoever, or to import, buy, vend, utter, or. 
diſtribute any Copies thereof reprinted beyond the Seas, dur- 
ing the aforeſaid Term of fourteen Years, without the Con- 
ſent and Approbation of the ſaid James Buckland, James 
Waugh, Jobs Ward, Thomas Longman, and Edward Dilly, 
their Executors, Adminiſtrators and Aſſigns, by Writing un- 


der their Hands and Seals firſt had and obtained, as they and 


every of them offending herein, will anſwer the contrary at 
their Peril, ac mn Fara Commiſſioners and other Officers of 
Our Cuſtoms, the Maſter, Wardens, and Company of Stati 
aners of our City of London, and all other our Officers and 
Miniſters, whom it may concern, are to take Notice, that due 
Obedience be rendered to our Pleaſure herein ſignified. L 
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| 1 T is fit the Publick ſhould receive through 


your Hands what was written originally for 
the Aſſiſtance of your younger Studies, and was 
then preſented to you. 5 | 
It was by the repeated Importunities of our 
Learned Friend Mr. Jobn Eames, that I was per- 
ſuaded to reviſe theſe Rudiments. of Logick, and 
when I had once ſuffered myſelf to begin the 
Work, I was drawn ſtill onward far beyond my 
firſt Deſign, even to the Neglect, or too long 
Delay of other preſſing and important Demands. 
that were upon me. Me | 
It has been my Endeavour to form every Part 
of this Treatiſe both for the Inſtruction of Stu- 
dents, to open their Way into the Sciences, and 
for the more extenſive and general Service of 
Mankind, that the Gentleman and the Chriftiar 
might find their Account in the Peruſal as well as 
the Scholar. I have therefore collected and propoſed 
the chief Principles and Rules of right Judgment 
in Matters of common and ſacred Importance, 
and pointed out our moſt frequent Miſtakes and 
Prejudices in the Concerns of Life and Religion, 
that we might better guard againſt the Springs of 
Error, Guilt and Sorrow, which ſurround us in 
dur State of Mortality,” _ „55 
Lou know, Sir the great Deſign of this noble 
Science is to reſcue our reaſoning Powers from 
their unhappy Slavery and Darkneſs; and thus, 
with all due Submiſſion and Deference, it offers an 
humble Aſſiſtance to divine Revelation. Its chief 
Buſineſs is to relieve the natural Weakneſſes of the 
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Mind by ſome better Efforts of Nature; it is to 
diffuſe a Light over the Underſtanding in our In- 
quiries after Truth; and not to furnifh the Tongue 
with Debate and Controverſy. True Logick is not 


that noiſy Thing that deals all in Diſpute and 
Wrangling, to which former Ages had debaſed and 


confined it; yet its Diſciples muſt acknowledge 


alſo, that they are taught to vindicate and defend 
the Truth, as well as to ſearch it out. True Logick 
doth not require a long Detail of hard Words to 
amuſe Mankind, and to puff up the Mind with 
empty Sounds, and a Pride of falſe Learning; yet 
ſome Diſtinctions and Terms of Art are neceſſary 
to range every Idea in its proper Claſs, and to keep 
our Thoughts from Confuſion. The World is now 
grown ſo wiſe as not to ſuffer this valuable Art to 
be engroſſed by the Schools. In ſo polite and 
knowing an Age, every Man of Reaſon will covet 
ſome Acquaintance with Logick, ſince it renders 
its daily Service to Wiſdom and Virtue, and to the 
Affairs of common Life, as well as to the Sciences. 
I will not preſume, Sir, that this little Book is 
improved ſince its firſt Compoſure in Proportion 
to the Improvements of your manly Age. But 
when you ſhall pleaſe to review it in your retired 
Hours, perhaps you may refreſh your own Memo- 
ry in ſome of the eatly Parts of Learning: And if 
you find all the additional Remarks and Rules made 
ſo familiar to you already by your own Obſerva- 
tion, that there is nothing new among them, it will 
be no unpleaſing Reflection that you have ſo far 
anticipated the preſent Zeal and Labour of, 


8 JX, 
Wur moſt Faithful, 4 
Obedient Servant, 
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INTRODUCTION 


GENERAL SCHEME. 


., OGICK is the Art of uſing REason * well 
in our Inquiries after Truth, and the Commu- 
rr lg 1 > oF 
Reason is the Glory of human Nature, and 
one of the chief Eminencies whereby we are raiſed 
above our Fellow-Creatures the Brutes in this 
lower. World. i 4 
FNeaſon, as to the Power and Principles of it, is 
the Common Gift of God to all Men; though all 
are not favoured with it by Nature in an equal 
Degree: But the acquired Improvements of it in 
different Men, make a much greater Diſtinction 
between them than Nature had made. I could 
even venture to ſay, that the Improvement of Rea- 
fon hath raiſed the Learned and the Prudent in the 
European World, almoſt as much above the Hot- 
tentots, and other Savages of Africa, as thoſe Sa- 
vages are by Nature ſuperior to the- Birds, the 
Beaſts, and the Fiſhes. _ 1205 
Now the Deſign of Logic is to teach us the 
right Uſe of our Reaſon, or Intellectual Powers, 
and the Improvement of them in ourſelves and 
others; this is not only neceſſary in order to at- 
| tain 


* The Word Rea/in in this Place is not confined to the 
mere Faculty of Reaſoning, or inferring one Thing from àno- 
ther, but includes all the intellectual Powers of Man. 
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_ rain any competent Knowledge in the Sciences, or 
the Affairs of Learning, but to govern both the 
Fact and the meaner Actions of Life. It is the 
ultivation of our Reaſon by which we are better 
enabled to diſtinguiſh Good from Evil, as well as 
Truth from Falſhood : And both theſe are Matters 
of the higheſt Importance, whether we regard this 

Lite, or the Life to come. 
The Purſuit and Acquiſition of Truth is of infi- 


. nite Concernment to Mankind. Hereby we be- 


come acquainted with the Nature of Things both 
in Heaven and Earth, and their various Relations 
to each other. It is by this Means ve diſcover our 
Duty to God and our Fellow-Creatures: By chis 
we arrive at the Knowledge of Natural Religion, 
and learn to confirm our Faith in Aivine Revelation, 
as well as to underſtand what is revealed. Our 
Wiſdom, Prudence and Piety, our preſent Con- 
duct, and our future Hope, are all influenced by 
the Uſe of our rational Powers in the Search after 
Truth. 

There are ſeveral Things that male it very ne- 
ceſſary that ourReaſon ſhould have fome Aſſiſtance 
in the Exerciſe or U/e of it. 

The firſt is, the Depth and Difficulty of many 
Truths, and the Weakneſs of our Reaſon to ſee fat 
inv Things at once, and penetrate to the Bottom of 
them, It was a Saying among the Ancients, Veritas 
in Prreo, © Truth lies in a Well ;” and, to carry 
on this Metaphor, we may very july ſay, that 


 Logick does, as it were, ſupply us with 


whereby we may 7. $2 down to reach the Water ; or 
it frames the Lin 
draw the Water up from the Bottom. 
the Means of many Reaſonings well Let 
together, Philoſophers in our Age have drawn a 
thouſand Truths out of the Depths of Darkneſs, 
which our Fathers were — unacquainted with. 
6 n Another 


of a Chain, whereby we ma = 
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Another Thing that makes it neceſſary for dur 
Reaſon to have ſome Aſſiſtance given it, is the 
Diſguiſe and Falſe Colours in which many Things ap- 
pear to us in this preſent imper fett State: There are 

a thouſand Things which are not in Reality what 
they appear to be, and that both in the natural 
and the moral World: So the Sun appears to be 
flat as a Plate of Silver, and to be lefs than twelve 
Inches in Diameter: The Moon appears to be as 
big as the Sun, and the Rainbow appears to be a 
large ſubſtantial Arch in the Sky; all which are 
in Reality groſs Falſhoods. So Knavery puts on the 
Face of Juſtice, Hyprocriſy and Superſtition wear the 
Vizard of Piety, Deceit and Evil are often clothed 


in the Shapes and Appearances of Truth and Good- 


neſs. Now Logick helps us to ſtrip off the out- 
ward Difguife of Things, and to behold them, 
and judge of them in their own Nature, | 
. There is yet a farther Proof that our intellectu 

or rational Powers need ſome Aſſiſtance, and that 
is, becauſe they are fo frail and fallible in the pre- 
fent State; we are impoſed upon at Home as well 
as Abroad: We are deceived by our Seuſes, by our 
Imaginations, by our Paſſions and Appetites, by the 
Authority of Men, by Education and Cuſtom, &f. 
and we are led into frequent Errors, by judging 
according to theſe falſe and flattering Principles, 
rather than according to the Nature of Things. 
Something of this Kally is owing to our very 
Conſtitution, Man being compounded of Fleſh and 
Spirit: Something of it ariſes from our Infant- 
State, and our growing up by ſmall Degrees to 
Manhood, ſo that we form a thouſand Judgments 
before our Reaſon is mature. But there is ſtill 
more of it owing to our original Defection from 
God, and the fooliſh and evil Diſpoſitions that are 
found in fallen Man: So that one great Part 2 
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the De/ign of Logick is to guard us againſt the de- 


luſive Influences of our meaner Powers, to cure 

the Miſtakes of immature Judgment, and to raiſe 

us in ſome Meaſure from the Ruins of our Fall. 
It is evident enough from all theſe Things, that 


our Reg/on needs the Aſſiſtance of Art in our In- 


quiries after Truth or Duty; and without ſome 
Skill and Diligence in forming our Judgments 
aright, we ſhall be led into frequent Miſtakes, 

both in Matters of Science, and in Matters of 
Practice, and ſome of theſe Miſtakes may prove 
fatal too. 

The Art of Logick, even as it aſſiſts us to gain 
the Knowledge of the Sciences, leads us n 0 | 
ward Virtue and Happineſs; for all our ſpecula- 
tive Acquaintance with Things ſhould be made ſub- 
ſervient to our better Conduct in the civil and re- 
ligious Life. This is infinitely more valuable than 
all Speculations; and a wiſe Man will uſe fem 
chiefly for this better Purpoſe: 

All the good Judgment and Prudence that any 
Man exerts in his common Concerns of Life, 
without the Advantage of Learning, is called na- 
tural Logick: And it is but a higher Advance- 
ment, and a farther Aſſiſtance of our rational 
Powers, that is deſigned by and expected. from 
this artificial Logick. . 

In order to attain this, we muſt inquire 1 
are the principal Operations of the Mind, which are 
put forth in the Exerciſe of our Reaſon: And we 
ſhall find them to be theſe four, namely, Percep- 
tion, Judgment, Argumentation and Diſpoſition. © 

Now the Art of Logic is compoſed of thoſe 
Obſervations and Rules, which Men have made 
about theſe four Operations of the Mind, Percep- 
tion, Judgment, Reaſoning and Diſpeſition, in order 
to aſlift and improve chem. 5 

I. Per- 
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I. Perception, Conception, or Apprebenſion, is the 
mere ſimple Contemplation of Things offered to 
our Minds, without affirming or denying any 
Thing concerning them. So we conceive or think 
of a Horſe, @ Tree, High, Swift, Slow, Animal, 
Time, Motion, Matter, Mind, Life, Death, &c. 
The Form under which theſe Things appear to the 

Mind, or the Reſult of our Conception or Ares 
henſion, is called an Idea. 3 | ; 


U. Judgment is that Operation of the Mind, 
9 we join two or more Ideas together by 
one Affirmation or Negation; that is, we either 
affirm or deny "this to be that. So this T ree is bigh; © 
That Horſe is not ſwift; The Mind of Man is @ 
thinking Being; Mere Matter bas no Thought be- 
longing to it; God is juſt; Good Men are often mi- 
Jerable in this V orld; A righteous Governor will 
make a Difference betwixt the Evil and the Good; 
which Sentences are the Effect of Judgment, and 
are called Propeſ ions. 


III. Arganighntadion « or Redfin, | is that Opera- 
tion of the Mind, whereby we infer one Thing, 
that is, one Propoſition, from two or more Pro- 
poſitions premiſed. Or it is the drawing a Con- 
cluſion, which before was either unknown, or dark, 
or doubtful, from ſome Propoſitions which are 
more known and evident. So when we have 
judged that Matter cannot think, and that the Mind 
of Man doth think, we then infer and conclude, 
that therefore the Mind of Man is not Matter. 

So we judge that A juſt Governor will make a 
Difference between the Evil and the Good; we judge 
alſo that God is a juſt Governor; and from thence 
we conclude, that God will make a FI be- 
tween the Evil and the Good, ny 


. 
* 3 A 9 
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This Argumentation may be carried on farther, 
thus, God will one time or another make a Difference 
between the Good and the Evil : But there is little or 
no Difference made in this World: Therefore there 
muſt be another World wherein this Difference fhall 
be made. | 

Theſe ferences or Concluſions are the Effects of 
Reaſoning, and the three Propoſitions taken all 
together are called a Sy/logi/m or Argument. 


IV. Diſpoſition is that Operation of the Mind, 
whereby we put the Ideas, Propoſitions and Argu- 
ments, which we have formed concerning one 
Subject, into ſuch an Order as is fitteſt to gain the 
cleareſt Knowledge of it, to retain it longeft, and 
to explain ir to others in the beſt Manner : Or, in 
ſhort, it is the raging of our Thoughts in ſuch 
Order, as is beft for our own and others Concep- 
tion and Memory. The Effect of this Operation is 
called Method. This very Deſcription of the four 
Operations of the Mind and their Effefts, in this Or- 

der, is an Inſtance or Example of Method. 

Now as the Art of Logick aſſiſts our Concep- 
tions, ſo it gives us a large and comprehenſive View 
of the Subjects we inquire into, as well as a clear 
and diſtinet Knowledge of them. As it regulates 
our Judgment and our Reafoning, ſo it ſecures us - 
from Miftakes, and gives us a true and certain 
Knowledge of Things; and as it furniſhes us with 
Method, fo it makes our Knowledge of Thing 
both ey and regular, and guards our Thoughgg . 
from Confuſion. | | AIP 

L.ogict is divided into four Parts, according $ 
+ theſe four Operations of the Mind, which it directs, 
and therefore we ſhall treat of it in this Order. 
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Of PERCEPTIONS and ID EAs. 


HE firſt Part of Logick contains Obſer- 
vations and Precepts about the firſt 
Operation of the Mind, Perception. or 
Conception: And fince all our Knowledge, how. 
wide and large ſoever it grow, is founded upon 


our Conception and Ideas, here we ſhall con- 
lider, 


1. The general Nature of Mam 
2. The Gbjects f our Conception, or the 3 
types or Patterns of theſe Ideas. 

3. The ſeveral Diviſions of them, © 

4» The Woras and Terms whereby our Teas are 
expreſſed, 

General Directions about our 18 | 
6. * . 40 dires our e my 
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CHAP. 1. 
Of the Nature of Io EA 8. 


IRS, the Nature of Conception or Per- 


this may ſeem to belong to another Science rather 
than Logick. 5 
Perception is that Act of the Mind (or as ſome 
Philoſophers call it, rather a Paſſion or Impreſſion) 
whereby the Mind becomes conſcious of any 
Thing; as when 1 feel Hunger, Thirſt, or Cold, 
or Heat; when I ſee a Horſe, a Tree, or a Man; 
when I hear a human Voice, or Thunder, I am con- 


ſcious of theſe Things, and this 1s called Percep- 


lion. If I ſtudy, meditate, wiſh, or fear, I am 
conſcious of theſe inward Acts alſo, and my Mind 
perceives its own' Thoughts, Wijhes, Fears, &c.” 

An Idea is generally defined a Repreſentation of 


à Thing in the Mind; it is a Repreſentation of ' 


ſomething that we have /een, felt, heard, &c. or 
been conſcious of. That Notion or Form of a Horſe, 
a Tree, or a Man, which 1s in the Mind, 1s called 
the Idea of a Horſe, a Tree, or a Man, 
That Notion of Hunger, Cold, Sound, Colour, 
Thought, or Wiſh, or Fear, which is in the Mind, 
- called the Idea of Hunger, Cold, Sound, Wiſh, 
K. | 
It is not the outward Object, or Thing which is 
perceived, namely, the Horſe, the Man, Sc. nor 


is it the very Perception or Senje, and Feeling, 


namely 3 


Note, The Words Conception and Perception are often uſed 


promitcganſly, as I have done here, becauſe I would not em- 
arraſs a Learner. with too many Diſtinctions; but if I were 
to diſtinguiſh them, I would ſay Perception is the Conſciouſ- 


neſs of an Object when preſent : Conception is the forming an 


Idea of the Object whether preſent or abſent, 


ception ſhall juſt be mentioned *, though 
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namely, of Hunger, or Cold, &c. which is called 
the Idea; but it is the Thing as it exiſts in the Miau 
by Way of Conception or Repreſentation, that is 
properly called the Idea, whether the Object be 
preſent or abſenWt. | | 

As a Horſe, a Man, a Tree, are the outward 
Objects of our Perception, and the outward Arche- 
types, or Patterns of our Ideas; ſo our own Senſa- 
tions of Hunger, Cold, Sc. are alſo inward Ar. 
chetypes, or Patterns of our Ideas: But the Notions 
or Pictures of theſe Things, as they are conſidered, 
or conceived in the Mind, are preciſely the Ideas 
that we have to do with in Logick. To ſee a Horſe, 
or to feel Cold, is one Thing; to ink of, and 
converſe about a Man, a Horſe, Hunger, or Cold, 
is another. 3 EE 

Among all theſe Ideas, ſuch as repreſent Bodies, 
are generally called mages, eſpecially if the Idea 
of the Shape be included. Thoſe inward Repre- 
ſentations which we have of Spirit, Thought, Love, 


Hatred, Cauſe, Effect, &c. are more pure and men- 


tal Ideas, belonging more eſpecially to the Mind, 
and carry nothing of Shape or Senſe in them. 
But I ſhall have Occaſion to ſpeak more particu- 
larly of the Original and the Diſtinction of Ideas 
in the third Chapter. I proceed therefore now 
to conſider the Objects of our Ideas. —x 
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C H AP. IT. 
Of the Objects of Prncer rler. 


„ 


Of BETN O in e 


HE Object of Perception is that which is 
repreſented in the Idea, that which is the 
Archetype or Pattern, according to which the Idea 
is formed; and thus Judgments, Propoſitions, Rea- 
ſons, and long Diſcourſes, may all become the Ob- 
jects of Perception; but in this Place we ſpeak 
_ chiefly of the fr and more ſimple Objects of it, 
before they are joined and formed into Propoſi- 
tions or Diſcourſes. _ 

Every Object of our Idea is called a Theme, 
whether 1t be a Being or Not-Being ; for Not-Be- 
ing may be propoſed to our Thoughts, as well as 
that which has a real Being. But let us firſt treat 
of Beings, and that in the largeſt Extent of the 

Word. 

A Being is n as poſſi ble, « or as aFual. | 
When it is conſidered as poſſible, it is ſaid to have 
an Eſſence or Nature; ſuch were all Things before 
their Creation : When it is conſidered as actual, 
then it is ſaid to have Exiſtence alſo; ſuch are 21! 
Things which are created, and Gd himſelf the 

Creator. 

Eſſence therefore is but the very Nature of any 
Being, whether it be actually exiſting or no. A 
Roſe in N has an Efence, in Summer it has 
. alſo. | 


, 44 ED „ | | Note, | 
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Note, There is but one Being which includes 
Exiſtence in the very Eſſence of it, and that is 
Go», who therefore actually exits by natural and. 
eternal Neceſſity: But the actual Exiſtence of 
every Creature is very diſtinct from its Eſſence, 
for it may be, or may not be, as Gop pleaſes. | 

Again, Every Being is conſidered either as ſub- 
ſiſting in and by itſelf; and then it is called a Sub- 
ſtance; or it ſubſiſts in and by another, and then 
it 1s called a Mode or Manner of Being. Though 
few Writers allow Mode to be called a Being in the 
ſame perfect Senſe as a Subſtance is; and ſome 
Modes have evidently more of real Entity or Being 
than others, as will appear when we come to treat 
of them. Theſe Things will furniſh us with 
Matter for large Diſcourle i in the following Sec- 
tions. 


SEC T. 5 
Of Su BSTANCES and their various ; Kinds. 


: A e is a a which can ſubliſt by it- 
| ſelf, without Dependence upon any other 
created Being. The Notion of ting by itſelf, 
gives Occaſion to Logicians to call it a Subſtance. 
80 a Horſe, a Houle, Wood, Stone, Water, Fire, 
a Spirit, a Body, an Angel, are called Subſtances, 
becauſe they depend on nothing but Gop for their 
Exiſtence. 

It has been uſual alſo in the Deſcription of Sub- 
flance to add, it is that which is the Subject of 
Modes or Accidents; a Body is the Subſtance or 
Subject, its Shape is the Mode. 

But leſt we be led into Miſtakes, let us here take 
Notice, that when a Subſtance is ſaid to ſubſiſt with- 
out Dependence upon another created Being; all that 
we mean is, that it cannot be annihilated, or utterly 
deſtroyed and reduced to nothing, by any Power 

B23 inferior 
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inferior to that of our Creator; though its preſent 
particular Form, Nature and Properties, may be 
altered and deſttoyed by many inferior Cauſes : A. 
Horſe may die and turn to Duſt; Wood may be 
turned into Fire, Smoke, and Aſhes; a Houſe into 
Rubbiſh, and Water into Ice or Vapour; but the 

Subſtance or Matter of which they are made, ſtill 
remains, though the Forms and Shapes of it are 
altered. A Body may ceaſe to be a Houle or a 
Horſe, but it is a Body till; and in this Senſe it 
depends only upon God for its Exiſtence. | 

Among S«#/tances ſome are thinking or conſcious 
Beings, or have a Power of Thought, ſuch as the 
Mind of Man, God, Angels. Some are extended 
and ſolid, or impenetrable, that i is, they have Di- 
menſions of Length, Breadth, and Depth, and 
have alſo a Power of Reſiſtance, or to exclude - 
every Thing of the ſame Kind from being in the 
ſame Place. This is the proper Character of Mat- 
ter or Body. © 

As for he Idea of Space, whether it- be void or 
full, that is, a Vacuum or a Plenum, whether it be 
interſperſed _— all Bodies, or may be ſuppoſed 
to reach beyond the Bounds of the Creation, it is 
an Argument too long and too hard to be diſputed 

in this Place what the Nature of it is: It has been 
much debated whether it be a real Subſtance, or - 
a mere Conception of the Mind, whether it be 
| he Immenſity of the divine Nature, or the mere 
Order of co-exiſtent Beings; whether it be the 

Manner of our Conception of the Diſtances of 
Bodies, or a mere Nothing. Therefore I drop 
the Mention of it here, and refer the Reader to 

the fr/t Eſſay among the Philgſophical Eſfjays by 
7. W. publiſhed 1733. 

*, Now if we ſeclude Space out of our Conſidera- 
| tion, there will remain but two Sorts of Subſtances 
in the World, that 1 is, Matter and Mind, or as we. 

3 otherwiſe. 


» 
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otherwiſe call them, Body and Spirit; at leaſt we 
have no Ideas of any other Subſtance but theſe *. 
Among Subſtances, fome are called Simple, ſome 
are Compound, whether the Words be taken in a 
philoſophical or a vulgar Senſe. | | 
Simple Subſtances, in a philoſophical Senſe, are either 
Spirits, which have no manner of Compoſition in 
them, and in this Senſe God is called a ſimple Being; 
or they are the firſt Principles of Bodies, which 
are uſually called Elements, of which all other 
5 FO, 5 Bodies 


* Becauſe Men have different Ideas and Notions of Sub- 
Hance, I thought it not proper intirely to omit all Accounts of 
them, and therefore have thrown them into the Margin. 
Some Philoſophers ſuppoſe that our Acquaintance with Mat- 
ter or Mind, redches no farther than the mere Properties of them, 
and that there is a ſort of unknown Being, which is the Sub/Zance 
or the Subje# by which theſe Properties of lid Exten/ion and of 
Cogitatiox are ſupported, and in which theſe Properties inhere 
orexhilt. But perhaps this Notion ariſes only from our turning 
the mere abſtracted orlogical Notion of SubPanceor /elf-Jub/ifting, 
into the Notion of a diſtinct cal or natural Being, without 
any Neceſſity. Solid Extenſion ſeems to me to be the very 
Subſtance of Matter, or ot all Bodies; and a Power of Thinking, 
which is alabays in a&, ſeems to be the very Subſtance of all Spy 
rits; for God himſelf is an intelligent, almighty Power; nor is 
there any need to ſeek for any other ſecret and unknowr Be- 
ing, or abtrafed SubPance, intirely diſtinct from theſe, in order 
to ſupport the ſeveral Modes or Properties of Matter or Mind, 
for theſe two Ideas are ſufficient for that Purpoſe; therefore 
T rather think theſe are Sub/fances, _ N 
It muſt be confeſſed, when we ſay, Spirit is a thinking Sub- 
france, and Matter is an extended ſolid Subſtance, we are ſome- 
times ready to imagine that Extenſion and Solidity are but mere 
Modes and Properties of a certain unknown Subſtance or Sub- 
ject which ſupports them, and which we call Body; and that a 
Peder of Thinking is but a mere Mode and Property of ſome - 
unknown Subſtance ar Subject which ſupports it, and which 
We call 8pzrit; But J rather take this to be a mere Miſtak 
which we are led into by the grammatical Form and Uſe + 
Words; and perhaps our logical Way of Thinking by SubPances 
and Modes, as well as our grammatical Way of Talking by Sub- 
fauti ves and Adjediwves, help to delude us into the Suppoſition. 
However, that I may not be wanting to any of my Readers, 
I would let them know Mr. Lacle's Opinion, which has obtain- 
ed much in the preſent Age, and it is this; That our Idea 
B 4 | 1 of 
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Bodies are compounded: Elements are ſuch Sub- 
ſtances as cannot be reſolved, or reduced, into two 
or more Subſtances of different Kinds. 

The various Sects of Philoſophers have attribut- 
ed the Honour of this Name to various Things. 
The Peripateticks, or Followers of Ariſtotle, made 
Fire, Air, Earth, and Water, to be the four Ele- 
ments, of which all earthly Things were com- 
ponnded; and they ſuppoſed the Heavens to be a 
Quinteſſence, or fifth ſort of Body, diſtinct from all 
theſe; But ſince Experimental Philoſophy and 

29 VVV 


ge of any particular Subſtance is only ſuch a Combination of 
«« fimple Ideas as repreſent that Thing as ſubſiſting by itſelf, in 
«© which the ſuppoſed or confuſed Idea of Subſtance (ſuch as 
56 it is) is always ready to offer itſelf. It is a Conjunction of 
Ideas co-exiſting in ſuch a Cauſe of their Union, and makes 
the whole Subject ſubſiſt by itſelf, though the Cauſe of their 
«« Union be unknown; and our general Idea of Subſtance a- 
ge riſes from the Self-ſubſiſtence of this Collection of Ideas.“ 
Nou if this Notion of Subſtance reſt here, and be conſidered 
merely as an unknown Cauſe of the Union of Properties, it is 
much more eaſy to be admitted; but if we proceed to ſuppoſe 
a ſort of real, ſubſtantial, diſtin& Being, different from ſolid _ 
| art or Zxten/ion in Bodies, and different from a Power of 
T hinking in Spirits, in my Opinion it is the Introduction of a 
needleſs ſcholaſtical Notion into the real Nature of Things, 
and then fancying it to have a real Exiſtence, | | 
Mr. Locke, in his Efay of Human Underſtanding, Book IT, 
Chap. 22. f. 2. ſeems to ridicule this common Idea of Sub/tance, 
which Men have generally ſuppoſed to be a ſort of Sub/?ratum 
diſtin from all Properties whatſoever, and to be the Support 
of all Properties, Yet in Book IV. Chap. 3. $. 6, he ſeems 
to ſuppoſe there may be ſuch an unknown Subſtratum, which 
may be capable of receiving the Properties both of Matter and 
of Mind, namely, Extenſion, Sclidity, and Cogitation; for he 
ſuppoſes it poſſible for Cd to add Cogitation to that Subftance 
which is Corporeal, and thus to cauſe Matter to think, If this 
be true, then Spirits (for ought we know) may be corporeal 
Beings, or thinking Bodies, which is a Doctrine too favour- 
able to the Mortality of the Soul. But I leave theſe Debates 
to the Philoſophers of the Age, and will not be too poſitive 
in my Opinion of this abſtruſe Subject. 2 
See more of this Argument in Philo/epical Eſſays, before 
fited, Ray 2d, 1 ä 5 
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Mathematicks have been better underſtood, this 
Doctrine has been abundantly refuted. The Che- 
miſts make Spirit, Salt, Sulphur, Water, and Earth, 
to be their fve Elements, becauſe they can reduce 
all terreſtrial Things to theſe five: This ſeems to 
come nearer the Truth; though they are not all 
agreed in this Enumeration of Elements. In ſhort, 
our modern Philoſophers generally ſuppoſe Matter 
or Body to be one ſimple Principle, or ſolid Exten- 
fion, which being diverſified by its various Shapes, 
Quantities, Motions and Situations, makes all the 
_ Varieties that are found in the Univerſe; and there- 
fore they make little Uſe of the Word Element. 
Compound Subſtances are made up of two or more 
ſimple Subſtances : So every Thing in this whole 
material Creation, that can be reduced by the Art 
of Man into two or more different Principles or 
Subſtances, is a Compound Body in the philoſophi- 
cal Senſe. >; 1 1t 18 
But if we take the Words Simple and Compound 
in a vulgar Senſe, then all thoſe are eee 
which are generally eſteemed uniform in their 
Natures. So every Herb is called a Simple; and 
every Metal a Mineral; though the Chemiſt per- 
haps may find all his ſeveral Elements in each of 
them. So a Needle is a imple Body, being only. 
made of Steel; but a Sword or a Knife isa Com- 
pound, becauſe its Haft or Handle is made of Ma- 
terials different from the Blade. So the Bark of 
Peru, or the Juice of Sorrel, is a ſimple Medicine: 
But when the Apothecaries Art has mingled ſeve- 
ral Simples together, it becomes a Compound, as 
Diaſcordium, or Mithridate. e 
The Terms of pure and mixt, when applied to 
Bodies, are much akin to ſimple and compound. So 
a Guinea is pure Gold, if it has nothing but Gold 
in it, without any Alloy of baſer Metal: But if 
any other Mineral or Metal be mingled with it, it 
bs called a mix? Subſtance or Body. Sub- 
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Subſtances are alſo divided into animate and in- 
animate. Animated Subſtances are either animal 
or vegetable *. 1 . 

Some of the animated Subſtances have various 
organical or inſtrurhental Parts, fitted for a Variety 
of Motions from Place to Place, and a Spring of 
Eife within themſelves, as Beaſts, Birds, Fiſhes; 
and Inſects; theſe are called Auimals. Other ani- 
mated Subſtances are called Vegetables, which have 
within themſelves the Principles of another ſort 
of Life and Growth, and of various Productions 
of Leaves, Flowers and Fruit, ſuch as we ſee in 
Plants, Herbs and Trees. | 

And there are other Subſtances, which are called 
inanimate, becauſe they have no fort of Life in 
them, as Earth, Stone, Air, Water, Se. | 

There is alſo one ſort of Subſtance, or Being, 
which is compounded of Body and Mind, or a rationa 
Spirit united to an Animal; ſuch is Mankind: 
Angels, or any other Beings of the ſpiritual and 
inviſible World, who have aſſumed viſible Shapes 
for a Seaſon, can hardly be reckoned among this 
Order of compounded Beings ; becauſe they drop 
their Bodies, and diveſt themſelves of thoſe viſible 
Shapes, when their particular Meſſage is perform- 
ed, and thereby ſhew that theſe Bodies do not be- 
long to their Natures. | 

. 
Of Mops, aud their various Kinds, and firft of 
eee.ſſential and accidental Modem. 


HE next ſort of Objects which are repre- 
ſented in our Ideas, are called Modes, or 


Mamers of Being f. A 


Note, Vegetables as well as Animals, have gotten the Name 
of animated Subſtances, becauſe ſome of the Ancients ſup- 
poſed Herbs and Plants, Beaſts and Birds, c., to have a ſort 
of Sozls diſtinct from Matter, or Body. | | 

I Note, The Term Mode is by ſome Authors applied chiefly ta 
the Relations, or relative Manners of Being. But in logical 
WA Treatiſez 
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A Mode is that which cannot ſubſiſt in and of 
itſelf, but is always eſteemed as belonging to, and 
ſubſiſting by the Help of ſome Subſtance, which 
for that Reaſon is called its Subject. A Mode 
muſt depend on that Subſtance for its very Exiſt- 
ence and Being ; and that not as a Being depends 
on its Cauſe (for ſo Subſtances themſelves depend 
on God their Creator ;) bur the very Being of à 
Mode depends on ſome Subſtance for its Subject, in 


which it is, or to which it belongs; ſo Motion, 


Shape, Quantity, Weight, are Modes of the Body; 
Knowledge, Wit, Folly, Love, Doubting, Judg- 
ing, are Modes of the Mind; for the one cannot 
ſubſiſt without Body, and the other cannot ſubſiſt 
without Mind. | 

' . Moazs have their ſeveral Diviſions, as well as 
Subſtances. | 


I. Modes are either eſſential or accidental. 
An efential Mode or Attribute, is that which be- 
longs to the very Nature or Eſſence of the Subject 
wherein it is; and the Subject can never have the 
ſame Nature without it; ſuch is Roundnęſs in a 
Bowl, Hardneſs in a Stone, Softneſs in Water, vital 
Motion in an Animal, Solidity in Matter, Thinking 
1n a Spirit; for though that Piece of Wood which 
is now a Bowl may be made /quare, yet if Round- 
neſs be taken away, it is no longer a Bowl ; So that 
very Fleſh and Bones, which is now an Animal; 
may be without Life or inward Motion; but if all 
Motion be intirely gone, it is no longer an Ani- 
mal, but a Carcaſs: So if a Body or Matter be 
diveſted of Solidity, it is a mere void Space, or No- 
thing; and if Spirit be intirely without Thinking, 

I haye no Idea of any Thing that is left in it; 
= , ne therefore 
Treatiſes it is often uſed in a larger Senſe, and extends to all 
Attributes whatſoever, and includes the moſt effentiaÞ and in- 
ward Properties, as well as outward Reſpects and Relations, 
and reaches to Aliens themſelves as well as Manners of Action. 
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therefore ſo far as J am able to judge, . 
muſt be its eſſential Attribute . Thus all the 
Perfections of Gop are called his Attributes, for 
he cannot be without them. 
An eſſential Mode is either primary or ſecondary. 
A primary eſſential Mode, is the firſt or chief 
Thing that conſtitutes any Being in its particular 
Eſſence or Nature, and makes it to be that which 
it is, and diſtinguiſhes it from all other Beings: 
This is called the Dzfference in the Definition of 
Things, of which hereafter : So Roundneſs is the 
primary eſſential Mode or Difference of a Bowl; 
the meeting of two Lines is the primary eſſential 
Mode, or the Difference of an Angle; the Perpen- 
dlicularity of theſe Lines to each other, is the Dif- 
ference of a right Angle: Solid Extenſion is the pri- 
mary Attribute or Difference of Matter : Conſciou/- 
 wefs, or at leaſt a Power of Thinking, is the Differ- 
ence or primary Attribute of a Spirit ; and to 
fear and love Gop, is the primary Attribute of a 
pious Man. x FD | 
A ſecondary eſſential Mode, is any other Attribute 
of a Thing, which is not of primary Conſidera- 
tion: This is called a Property: Sometimes indeed 
it goes towards making up the Eſſence, eſpecially 
of a complex Being, ſo far as we are acquainted with 
it; ſometimes it depends upon, and follows from 
the Eſſence of it; fo Yolubility, or Aptneſs to roll, 
is the Property of a Bowl, and is derived from its 
Roundneſs. Mobility, and Figure, or Shape, are 
= 3 cs Properties 


a Note, When I call ſolid Extenſion an eſſential Mode or At- HE. 


tribute of Matter, and a Power of Thinking an eſſential Mode 
or Attribute of a Spirit, I do it in Compliance with common 
Forms of Speech: But perhaps in Reality theſe are the very 
Eſences or Subſtances themſelves, and the moſt ſubſtantial Ideas 
that we can form of Body and Spirit, and have no need of any 
(we know not what) Sz&/ratum, or unintelligible Subſtance, 


to ſupport them in their Exiſtence or Being. 
+ See the Note in the foregoing Page. 
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Properties of Matter; and it is the Property of a 
Pious Man to love his Neighbour, 

An accidental Mode, or an Accident, is ſuch a 
Mode as is not neceſſary to the Being of a Thing, 
for the Subject may be without it, and yet re- 
main of the ſame Nature that it was before; or it 

is that Mode which may be ſeparated or aboliſhed 
from its Subject: So Smoothneſs or Roughneſs, 
Blackneſs or Whiteneſs, Motion or Reſt, are the Ac- 
cidents of a Bowl; for thefe may be all changed, 
and yet the Body remain a Bowl ſtill : Learning, | 
Juſtice, Folly, Sickneſs, Health, are the Accidents 
of a Man: Motion, Squareneſs, or any particular 
Shape or Size, are the Accidents of Body: Yet 
Shape and Size in general are eſſential Modes of 
it; for a Body mult have ſome Size and Shape, 
nor can it be without them: So Hope, Fear, Wiſh- 
ing, Aſenting, and Doubting, are Accidents of the 
Mind, though Thinking in general ſeems to be 
eſſential to it. 
Niere obſerve, that the Name of Accident has 

been oftentimes given by the old Peripatetick Phi- 
loſophers to all Modes, whether eſſential or acci- 
dental; but the Moderns confine this Word Acci- 
dent to the Senſe in which I have deſcribed it. 

Here it ſhould be noted alfo, that though the 
Word Property be limited ſometimes in logical 
Treatiſes to the /econdary èſſential Mode, yet it is 
uſed in common Language to ſignify theſe four 
ſorts of Modes; of which ſome are efential, and 
ſome accidental. 

I. Such as belong to every Subject of that Kind, 
but not only to thoſes Subjects. So yellow Colour and 
Du#ility are Properties of Gold; they belong to 
all Gold, but not only to Gold: For Saffron 1 is alſo 
17 . and Lead is duckile. 

Such as belong only to one Kind of Subject, 
| bur nor to every * of that Kind, So Learning: 
| 2 
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Reading, and Writing, are Properties of human Na- 
ture; they belong only to Man, but not to all Men. 
3. Such as belong to every Subject of one Kind, 
and only to them, but not always. So Speech or Lan- 
uage is a Property of Man, for it belongs to all 
Mea, and to Men only; but Men are not always 


ſpeaking. | 
4. Such as belong to every Subject of one Kind, 
and to them only and always. So Shape and Divi- 
ſibility are Properties of Body; ſo Omniſcience and 
.Omntpotence are Properties of the Divine Nature; 
for in this Senſe Properties and Attributes are the 
fame; and, except in logical Treatiſes, there is 
ſcarce any Diſtinction made between them. Theſe 
are called Propria quarto modo in the Schools, or 
Properties of the fourth Sort. SL”, 

Note, Where there is any one Property or eſſential 
Attribute ſo ſuperior to the reſt, that it appears 
plainly that all the reſt are derived from it, and 
juch as is ſufficient to give a full Diſtinction of 
that Subject from all other Subjects, this Attribute 
or Property is called the eſſential Difference, as is 
before declared ; and we commonly ſay, the E/- 
ſence of the Thing conſiſts in it; ſo the Eſſence of 
Matter in general ſeems to conſiſt in Solidity, or 
felid Extenſion. But for the moſt Part we are ſo 
much at a Loſs in finding out the intimate Eſſence 
of particular natural Bodies, that we are forced to 
diſtinguiſh the eſſential Difference of moſt Things 
by a Combination of Properties. SO a Sparrow 1s 
a Bird which has ſuch coloured Feathers, and ſuch 
a particular Size, Shape and Motion. So Worm- 
word is an Herb which has ſuch a Leaf of ſuch a 
Colour, and Shape, and Taſte, and ſuch a Root 
and Stalk. So Beaſts and Fiſhes, Minerals, Me- 
' tals, and Works of Art ſometimes, as well as of 
Nature, are diſtinguiſhed by ſuch a Collection of 


Properties. | SE at 
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$SFCY, in. 
The farther Diviſions of Mo px. 


'F H E ſecond Diviſion of Modes is into a3/olute 
and relative. An ab/olute Mode is that which 
belongs to its Subject, without Reſpect to any 
other Reings whatſoever: But a relative Mode is 
derived from the Regard that one Being has to 
others. So Roundne/s and Smoothneſs are the abſo- 
lute Modes of a Bowl ; for if there were nothing 
elſe exifting in the whole Creation, a Bowl might 
be round and ſmooth : But Greatneſs and Smallneſs 
are relative Modes; for the very Ideas of them 
are derived merely from the Compariſon of one 
Being with others: A Bowl of four Inches Diame- 
ter is very great, compared with one of an Inch 
and a half; but it is very ſmall in Compariſon of 
another Bowl, whoſe Diameter is eighteen or twen- 
ty Inches. Molion is the abſolute Mode of a Body, 
but Swiftneſs or Sloꝛuneſs are relative Ideas; for 
the Motion of a Bowl on a Bowling-green is hi 
when compared with a Snail; and it is foww when 
compared with a Cannon-Bullet. 0G 
Tneſe relative Modes are largely treated of by 
ſame logical and metaphyſical Writers, under the 
— — And theſe Relations themſelves 
are farther ſubdivided into /uch as ariſe from the 
Nature of Things, and ſuch as ariſe merely from 
the Operation of our Minds; one fort are called 
real Relations, the other mental; ſo the Likeneſs of 
one Egg to another is a real Relation, becauſe it 
ariſes from the real Nature of Things; for whe- 
ther there was any Man or Mind to conceive it or 
no, one Egg would be like another: But when 
we conſider an Egg as a Noun Subſtantive in Gram- 
mar, or as ſignified. by the Letters eg g, theſe _ 
are mere mental Relations, and derive their very 
5 | Po Nature 
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Nature from the Mind of Man. Theſe ſort of 
Relations are called by the Schools Entia Rationis, 
or ſecond Netions, which have no real Being, but 
depend intirely on the Operation of the Mind. 


III. The #hi74 Diviſion of Modes ſhew us they 
are either intrinſical or extrinſical. Intrinfical Modes 
are conceived to be in the Subject or Subſtance, as 
when we ſay a Globe is round, or ſwift, rolling, or 
at reſt: Or when we ſay, a Man is ?all, or learned, 
theſe are :ntrinſick Modes: But extrinfick Modes are 
ſuch as ariſe from ſomething that is not in the 

Subject or Subſtance itſelf; but it is a Manner of 
Being which ſome Subſtances attain by reaſon of 
| ſomething that is external or foreign to the Sub- 
ject; as, This Globe lies within two Yards of the 
Wall; or, This Man is beloved, or hated. Note, 
Such ſort of Modes as this laſt Example, are called 


external Denominations. | | 


IV. There is a fourth Diviſion much akin to 
this, whereby Modes are ſaid to be Inherent, or 
Adherent, that is, Proper or Improper. Adberent 
or improper Modes, ariſe from the joining of ſome 
accidental Subſtance to the chief Subject, which 
yet may be ſeparated from it; ſo when a Bowl is 
wet, or a Boy is clothed, theſe are adherent Modes; 
for the Water and the Clothes are diſtinct Sub- 
ſtances, which adhere to the Bowl, or to the Boy: 
But when we ſay, he Bow! is ſwift or round; when 
we ſay, the Boy is ſtrong or witty, theſe are proper 
or inherent Modes, for they have a ſort of In-being 
in the Subſtance itſelf, and do not ariſe from the 

Addition of any other Subſtance to it. 


V. Aion and Paſſion are Modes or Manners 
which belong to Subſtances, and ſhould not in- 
tirely be omitted here. When a Smith with @ 
Hammer ſtrikes a Piece of Iron, the Hammer va | 

2 | YOu 
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the Smith are both Agents or Subjects of Action; 
the one is the Prime or Supreme, the other the Sub- 
ordinate: The Iron is the Patient, or the Subject 
of Paſſion, in a philoſophical Senſe, becauſe it re- 
ceives the Operation of the Agent: Though this 
Senſe of the Words Paſſion and Patient differs much 
from the vulgar Meaning of them“. 


VI. The fxth Diviſion of Modes may be into 
Phyſical, that is, Natural, Civil, Moral, and Su- 
pernatural. So when we conſider the Apoſtle Paul, 
who was a little Man, a Roman by the Privilege 


b-- of his Birth, a Man of Virtue or Honeſty, and an 


inſpired Apoſtle; his /ow Stature is a phyfical Mode,. 
his being a Roman is a civil Privilege, his Honeſty 
is a moral Conſideration, and his being n/prred is 

_ ſupernatural. 1 „ ä 


VII. Modes belong either to Body or to Spirit, 
or to both. Modes of Body belong only to Matter 
or to corporeal Beings; and theſe are Shape, Size, 
Situation, or Place, &c. Modes of Spirit belong 
only to Minds; ſuch are Knowledge, Aſſent, Di/- 
ſent, Doubting, Reaſoning, &c. Modes which be- 
long to both have been ſometimes called mixt 

Modes, or human Modes, for theſe are only found 
in human Nature, which is compounded both of 
Body and Spirit; ſuch are Seſation, Imagination, 
Paſſion, &c. in all which there is a Concurrence of 
the Operations both of Mind and Body, that is, 
of animal and intellectual Nature. 
But the Modes of Body may be yet farther diſ- 
tinguiſhed. Some of them are primary Modes or 
Qualities, for they n, Bodies conſidered in 
| | | LY 12 them 


* Note, Agent ſignifies the Doer, Patient the Sufferer, Action is 
Doing, Paſſion is Suffering : Agent and Action have retained their 
original and philoſophical Senſe, though Patient and Paſſion 
have acquired a very different Meaning in common Language, 
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themſelves, whether there were any Man to take 
-Notice of them or no ; ſuch are thoſe before-men- 
tioned, namely, Shape, Size, Situation, &c. Se- 
condary Qualities, or Modes, are ſuch Ideas as we 

aſcribe to Bodies on account of the various Impreſ- 
ſions which are made on the Senſes of Men by 
them ; and theſe are called ſenſible Qualites, which 
are very numerous ; ſuch are all Colours, as Red, 
Green, Blue, Sc. ſuch are all Sounds, as Sharp, 
Sbrill, Loud, Hoarſe ; all Taftes, as Sweet, Bitter, 
Sour; all Smells, whether Pleaſant, Offenfroe, or 
Indiſſerent; and all Ta#ile Qualities, or ſuch as 
affect the Touch or Feeling, namely, Heat, Cold, 

&c. Theſe are properly called ſecondary Qualities; 
for though we are ready to conceive them as exiſt- 
ing in the very Bodies themſelves which affect our 
Senſes, yet true Philoſophy has moſt undeniably 
proved, that all theſe are really various Ideas or 
Perceptions excited in human Nature, by the dif- 
ferent Impreſſions that Bodies make upon our 
Senſes by their primary Modes; that is, by means 
of the different Shape, Size, Motion, and Poſition 
of thoſe little inviſible Parts that compoſe them. 
Thence i it follows, that a ſecondary Quality, conſi- 
dered as in the Bodies themſelves, is nothing elſe 
but a Power or Aptitude to produce ſuch Senſa- 
tions in us: See Locke's Eſſay on the Underſtanding, 
Book II. Ch. 8. 


VIII. I de. add, in the laſt ir, that as 
Modes belong to Subſtances, ſo there are ſome alſo 
that are but Modes of other Modes: For though 
they ſubliſt in and by the Subſtance, as the original 
Subject of them, yet they are properly and directly 
attributed to ſome Mode of that Subſtance. Motion 
is the Mode of a Body; but the Swiftneſs, or Slow - 
180 of it, or its Direction to the North, or South, 

| are 
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are but Modes of Motion. Walking is the Mode 
or Manner of a Man, or of a Beaſt; but Jalking 
gracefully implies a Manner or Mode ſuperadded 
to that Action. All comparative and ſuperlative 
Degrees of any Quality, are the Modes of a Mode, 
as Swifter implies a greater Meaſure of Swiftneſs. 

It would be too tedious here to run though all 
the Modes, Accidents, and Relations at large, that 
belong to various Beings, and are copioully treat- 
ed of in general, in the Science called Metaphy/icks, 
or more properly Ontology: They are alſo treated 
of in particular in thoſe Sciences which have aſ- 
ſumed them ſeverally as their proper Subjects. 


SECT Vi 


, * 


Of the ten Categories. Of Subſtance modiſed. 


E have thus given an Account of the two 
chief Objects of our Ideas, namely, Sub- 
ſtances and Modes, and their various Kinds: And 
in theſe laſt Sections we have briefly compriſed the 
greateſt Part of what is neceffary in the famous 
ten Ranks of Being, called the ten Predicaments, 
or Categories of Ariſtotle, on which there are end- 
leſs Volumes of Diſcourſes formed by ſeveral of 
his Followers. But that the Reader may not ut- 
terly be ignorant of them, let him know the Names 
are theſe: Subſtance, Quantity, Quality, Relation, 
Aion, Paſſion, Where, When, Situation, and Clotb- 
ing. It would be mere Loſs of Time to ſhew how 
looſe, how injudicious, and even ridiculous this 
tenfold Diviſion of Things is: And whatſover 
farther relates to them, and which may tend to 
improve uſeful Knowledge, ſhould be fought in 
Ontology, and in other Sciences. 
: e Beſides 
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26 8 L Part 1. 
Beſides Subſtance and Mode, ſome of the Mo- 
derns would have us conſider the Subſtance modified, 


as a diſtipct Object of our Ideas; but I think there 


is nothing more that need be faid on this Subject, 
than this, namely, There is ſome Difference be- 


tween a Subſtance when it is conſidered with all 


its Modes about it, or clothed in all its Manners 


5 of Exiſtence, and when it 1s diſtinguiſhed from 


them, and conſidered naked 251 thout them. 


SECT I 
Oo Nor-Bzixo. | 


A= Bring 1 is divided into Subfance and Meds, ſo 
we may conſider Man with regard to 
both theſe. 

I. Not- Being is conſidered as excluding all Sub- 
ſtance, and then all Modes are alſo neceſſarily ex- 
cluded; and this we call pare Nibility, or .mere 
Nothing. 

This Nothing is taken either in a vulgar o or a phi- 
Joſophical Senſe; ſo we ſay, there is nothing in the 
Cup, in a vulgar Senſe, when we mean there is #9 


Liquor in it; but we cannot ſay, there is nothing in 


the Cup, in a ſtrict philoſophical Senſe, where there 
Is Air in it, and FN a Million of Ravs of Light 
are there. 

II. Not- Being, as it has relation to Modes or 
Manners of Being, may be conſidered either as a 
mere Negation, or as a Privalion. 

A Negation is the Abſence of that which does 
not naturally belong to the Thing we are ſpeak- 
ing of, or which has no Right, Obligation, or 
Neceſſity to be preſent with it; as when we ſay, 
a Stone is Inanimate, or Blind, or Deaf, that is, it 
has no Lyfe, nor Sight, nor Hearing; nor when 

x we 
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we ſay a Carpenter or a Fiſherman is unlearned, theſe - 


are mere Negations. 


But a Privation is the Abſence of what Joon 
naturally belong to the Thing we are ſpeaking of, 
or which ought to be preſent with it; as when a 
Man or a Horſe is deaf, or blind, or dead; or if a 
 Phyfician or a Divine be unlearned, theſe are called 
Privations: So the Sinfulneſs of any human Action is 
ſaid to be a Privation; for Sin is that Want of 
Conformity to the Law of God, which ought to 
be found in every Action of Man. 

Note, There are ſome Writers who make all 
ſorts of relative Modes or Relations, as well as all 
external Denominations, to be mere Creatures of the 
Mind, and Entia Rationis, and then they rank. 
them alſo under the general Head of Not-Beings ; 
but it is my Opinion, that whatſoever may be 
determined concerning mere mental Relations and 
external Denominations, which ſeem to have ſome- 
thing leſs of Entity or Being in them, yet there 
are many real Relations, which ought not to be 
reduced to ſo low a Claſs; ſuch are the Situation 
of Bodies, their mutual Diſances, their particular 
Proportions and Meaſures, the Notions of Father- 
hood, Brotherhood, Sonſbip, &c. all which are rela- 
live Ideas. The very Eſſence of Virtues or Holineſs 
conſiſts in the Conformity of our Actions to the 
Rule of Right Reaſon, or the Law of God':-The 
Nature and Effence of Sicerity, is the Conformity 
of our Words and Actions to our Thoughts, all 
which are but mere Relations; and I think we muſt 
not reduce ſuch poſitive Beings as, Piety, and 
Virtue, and Truth, to the Rank of Non-Entities, 
which have nothing real in them, though Sin, (or 
rather the Sinfuineſs of an Action) may be pro- 
perly called a Noz-Being, for it is a Want of 
"Oe and Virize, This is the moſt uſual, and 
10 C 25 | perhaps 
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perhaps the juſteſt Way of repreſenting theſe 


_ Matters. 


1 ' — : p 4 8 — 4 * — _ 
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Of the ſeveral Sorts of Perceptions or Ideas. 
JPE45 may be divided with Regard to their 


. Original, their Nature, their Obje#s, and their 
. Dualities. 


SECT. I. 
Of fenſible, ſpiritual, and abſtracted Ideas. 


HERE has been a great Controverſy about 
1 the Origin of Ideas, namely, whether any 


of our Ideas are innate or no, that is, born with 


us, and naturally belonging to our Minds. Mr 
Locke utterly denies it; others as poſitively affirm 
it. Now, though this Controverſy may be com- 
promiſed, by allowing that there is a Senſe. 
wherein our firſt Ideas of ſome Things may be 
faid to be innate, (as I have ſhewn in ſome Re- 
marks on Mr Locke's Eſſay, which have lain long 
by me) yet it does not belong to this Place and 
Buſineſs to have that Point debated at large, nor 
will it hinder our Purſuit of the preſent Work to 
_ paſs over it in Silence. ; e 
There is ſufficient Ground to ſay, that all our 
Ideas, with regard to their Original, may be di- 
vided into three ſorts, namely, ſenſible, ſpiritual, 
and abſtraFed Ideas. es 
I. Senſible or corporeal Ideas, are derived origi- 
nally from our Senſes, and from the Communi- 
cation which the Soul has with the animal Body 
© | TR in 
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in this preſent State; ſuch are the Notions we 
5 all Colours, Sounds, Taſtes, Figures, or 
Shapes and Motions; for our Senſes being conver- 
ſant about particular ſenſible Objects, become the 
Occaſions of ſeveral diſtin Percepions in the 
Mind; and thus we come by the Ideas of Yellow, 
White, Heat, Cold, Soft, Hard, Bitter, Sweet, and 
all thoſe which we call ſenſible Qualities. All the 
Ideas which we haye of Body, and the ſenſible 
Modes and Properties that belong to it, ſeem to 
be derived from Senſation. 
And howſoever theſe may be treaſured up in 
the Memory, and by the Work of Fancy may be 
Increaſed, diminiſhed, compounded, divided, and 
_ diverſified, (which we are ready to call our Inven- 
tion) yet they all derive their firſt Nature and Be- 
ing from ſomething that has been let into our 
Minds by one or other of our Senſes. If I think 
of a golden Mountain, or a Sea of liquid Fire, yet 
the ſingle Ideas of Sea, Fire, Mountain and Gold, 
came into my Thoughts at firſt by Senſation ; the 
Mind has only compounded them. np 
II. Spiritual“ or Intellectual Ideas, are thoſe 
which we gain by reflecting on the Nature and 
Actions of our own Souls, and turning our 
Thoughts within ourſelves, and obſerving what 
is tranſacted in our own Minds. Such are the 
Ideas we have of Thought, Aſſent, Diſſent, Judging, 
_ Knowledge, Underſtanding, Will, Love, Fear, 


By Senſation the Soul contemplates Things (as 
it were) out of itſelf, and gains corporeal Repre-. 
ſentations or ſenſible Ideas: By Ræflection the Soul 
contemplates itſelf, and Things within itſelf, and 
by this means it gains /pirizual Ideas, or Repreſen- 
tations of Things intellectual. e 

C 4 | _ Hers. 
- * Here the Word Spiritual is uſed in a mere natural, and 
not in a religious Senſe. N 
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Here it may be noted, though the firſt Original 
of theſe two Sorts of Ideas, namely, Senſiblè and 
Spiritual, may be entirely owing to theſe two Prin- 
diples, Senſation and Reflection, yet the Recollection 
and freſh Excitation of them may be owing to a 
thouſand other Occaſions and Occurrences of Life. 
We could never inform a Man who was born 
Blind or Deaf, what we mean by the Words Zel- 
low, Blue, Red, or by the Words Loud or Shrill, 
nor convey any juſt Ideas of theſe Things to his 

Mind, by all the Powers of Language, unleſs he 
has experienced thoſe Senſations of Sound and Co- 
lour; nor could we ever gain the Ideas of Thought, 
Judgment, Reaſon, Doubting, Hoping, &c. by all 
the Words that Man could invent, without turn- 
ing our Thoughts inward upon the Actions of our 
own Souls. Yet when once we have attained theſe 
Ideas by Senſation and Reflection, they may be 
excited afreſh by the Uſe of Names, Words, Signs, 
or by any Thing elſe that has been connected with 
them in our Thoughts; for when two or more 
Ideas have been aſſociated together, whether it be 
by Cuſtom, or Accident, or Deſign, the one pre- 
ſently brings the other to Mind. 

III. Beſides theſe 20 which we have named, 
there is a third Sort of Ideas, which are commonly 
called a#tra#ted Ideas, becauſe though the original 
Ground or Occaſion of them may be Senſation, or 

Reflection, or both, yet theſe Ideas are framed by 
another Act of the Mind, which we uſually call 
' Abſtraftion. Now the Word Abſtraftion ſignifies 
4 withdrawing ſome” Parts of an Idea from other 
Parts of it, by which means ſuch abſtracted Ideas 
are formed, as neither repreſent any Thing corpo- 
real or  foiritual, that is, any Thing peculiar or 
Ein to Mind or _ Now theſe are of two 

in | 


Some 
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Some of theſe, ab/raFed Ideas are the moſt abſo- 
lute, general and univerſal Conceptions of Things, 
 confdered in themſelves, without Reſpect to 
others; ſuch as Entity or Being, and Not-Being, 
Eſſence, Exiſtence, A, Power, Subſtance, Mode, Ac- 
cident, &c. | 
The other Sort of a racted Ideas is relative, as 
when we compare ſeveral Things together, and 
conſider merely the Relations of one Thing to 
another, entirely dropping the Subject of thoſe 
Relations, whether they be corporeal or ſpiritual; 
ſuch are our Ideas of Cauſe, Effect, Likeneſs, Un- 
likeneſs, Subject, Objef?, Identity, or Sameneſs, and 
Contrariety, Order, and other Things which are 
treated of in Ontology. | 
Moſt of the Terms of Art in ſeveral Sciences 
may be ranked under this Head of a&/raZFed Ideas, 
as Noun, Pronoun, Verb, in Grammar, and the 
ſeveral Particles of Speech, as wherefore, therefore, 
when, how, although, howſoever, &c. So Connec- 
tions, Tranſitions, Similitudes, Tropes, and their va- 
rious Forms in Rhetorick, = 
Theſe abſtracted Ideas, whether abſolute or re- 
lative, cannot ſo properly be ſaid to derive their 
immediate, complete, and diſtinct Original, either 
from Senſation, or Reflemion, (1) Becauſe the Na- 
ture and the Actions both of Body and Spirit give 
us Occaſion to frame exactly the ſame Ideas of E, 
ſeuce, Mode, Cauſe, Effet, Likeneſs, Contrariety, 
&c. Therefore theſe cannot be called cither ſenſible 
or /piritual Ideas, for they are not exact Repręſen- 
tations either of the peculiar Qualities or Actions of 
Spirit or Body, but ſeem to be a diſtin&t Kind of 
Idea framed in the Mind, to repreſent our moſt 85 
general Conceptions of Things, or their Relations to Kee 
one another, without any Regard to their Natures, Fd TD 
whether they be corporeal or ſpiritual, And, (2. 
the ſame general Ideas, of Cauſe and Efßecs, Lite- 
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neſs, &c. may be transferred to 2 thouſand other 
Kinds of Being, whether bodily or ſpiritual, be- 


ſides thoſe from whence we firſt derived them: 


Even thoſe abſtracted Ideas, which might be firſt 
occaſioned by Bodies, may be as properly afterward 
attributed to Spirits. . g 
Now, though Mr Locke ſuppoſes Senſation and 
Reflection to be the only two Springs of all Ideas, 
and that theſe two are ſufficient to furniſh our 
Minds with all that rich Variety of Ideas which 
we have; yet Alſtraction is certainly a different 
Act of the Mind, whence theſe ab/trafted Ideas 
have their Original; though perhaps Senſation or 


Reflection may furniſh us with all the firſt Objects 


and Occaſions whence theſe ab/trafed Ideas are 
excited and derived. Nor in this Senſe and View 
of Things, can I think Mr. Locke himſelf would 
deny my Repreſentation of the Original of ab- 
ſtracted Ideas, nor forbid them to ſtand for a diſ- 
tinct Species. | | 
Note, Though we have divided Ideas in this 
Chapter into three Sorts, namely, ſenſible, ſpiritual, 
and abſtracted, yet it may not be amiſs juſt to take 
Notice here, that a Man may be called a compound 


- Subſtance, being made up of Body and Mind, and 


the Moges which ariſe from this Compoſition are 


called mixed Modes, ſuch as Senſation, Paſſion, Diſ- 


courſe, &c. ſo the Ideas of this Subſtance or Being, 
called Man, and of theſe mixed Modes, may be 
called mixed Ideas, for they are not properly and 
ſtrictly ſpiritual, ſenſible or abſtradted. See a much 


larger Account of every Part of this Chapter in | 
the Phileſophical Eſſays, by J. Watts, Eſſay III, 


IV, Se. 


SECT 
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„ 
075 fi mole and complex, compound and collective Ideas. 


DE AS conſidered | in their Nature, are either 

. ſimple or complex. 

A fimple Idea is one uniform Idea, hd cannot 
be divided or diſtinguiſhed by the Mind of Man 
into two or more Ideas; ſuch are a Multitude of 
our Senſations; as the Idea of Sweet, Bitter, Cold, 
Heat, White, Red, Blue, Hard, Soft, Motion, Reſt, 
and perhaps Extenſion and Duration: Such are alſo 
many of our ſpiritual Ideas; ſuch. as 7. dough, | 

Mill, Wiſh, Knowleage, &c. 

A complex Idea is made by joining two or more 
ſimple Ideas together; as a Sguare, a Triangle, a 
Cube, a Pen, a 7 able, Reading, Writing, Truth, 
Falſhood, a Body, a Man, a Horſe, an Angel, a heavy 
Body, a ſwift Horſe, &c. Every Thing that can 
be divided by the Mind into two or more Ideas is 
called complex. 

Complex Ideas are often conſidered as Angle and 
diſtin Beings, though they may be made up of 
ſeveral /imple Ideas; 10 a Body, a Spirit, a Houſe, 
a Tree, a Flower. But when ſeveral of theſe Ideas 
of a different Kind are joined rogether, which are 

wont to be conſidered as diſtinct ſingle Beings, 
this is called a compound Idea, whether theſe united 
Ideas be ſimple or complex. So a Man is com- 
pounded of Body and Spirit, ſo Mithridate is a 
compound Medicine, becauſe it is made of many 
_ different Ingredients: This I have ſhewn under 
the Doctrine of Subftances. And Modes alſo may 
be compounded; Harmony is a compound Idea 
made up of different Sounds united : So ſeveral dif- 
Rug Virtues moſt be united to make up the com- 
| pounded 
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pounded Idea or Character, either of a Hero, or 
a Saint. 

But when many Ideas of the ove Kind are 
Joined together and united in one Name, or under 
one View, it is called a collective Idea; ſo an Army 
or a Parliament, is a Collection of Men; a Dic- 
tionary or Nomenclatura, is a Collection of Words; 
a Flock is a Collection of Sheep; a Foreſt, or Grove, 
a Collection of Trees; an Heap, is a Collection 
of Sand, or Corn, or Duſt, Sc. a City, is a Col- 
lection of Houſes; a No/egay, is a Collection of 
Flowers; a Month, or a Year, is a Collection of 
Days; and a Thouſand, is a Collection of Units. 

The preciſe Difference between a compound and 
collective Idea is this, that a compound Idea unites 
Things of a different Kind, but a collective Idea 
Things of the ſame Kind: Though this Diſtinc- 
tion in ſome Caſes is not accurately obſerved, and 
Cuſtom oftentimes uſes the Word compound for 
collective. 


S EU LM; . 


Of unto and particular Ideas, rea! and 2 
ginary. 


ÞÞ EAS, according to their Odjefs, may firſt 
be divided into particular or univerſal. 

A particular Idea is that which reprefents one 
Thing only. 

Sometimes the one Thing is repreſented i in a 
looſe and indeterminate Manner, as when we ſay, 
Some Man, any Man, one Man, another Man; ſome 
. Horſe, any Horſe; one City, or another; which is 
called by the Schools Individuum Vagum. | 

Sometimes the particular Idea repreſents one 


Thing in a determinate Manner, and then 1 * 
calle 
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called a ſingular Idea; ſuch is Bucephalus, or Alex- 
ander's Horſe, Cicero the Orator, Peter the Apo- 
ſtle, the Palace of Verſailles, this Book, that River, 
the New Foreſt, or the City of London: That Idea 
which repreſents one particular dererminate Thing 
to me, is called a ſingular Idea, whether it be ſimple, 
or complex, or compound. 
The Object of any particular Ales, as well as 

the Idea itſelf, is ſometimes called an Individual: 
So Peter is an individual Man, London is an indi- 
vidual City. So this Book, one Horſe, another Horſe, 
are all Individuals ; though the Word Individual is 
more uſually limited to one Singular, certain, and 
determined Object. 
An wniverſel Idea, is that which repreſents a 
common Nature agreeing to ſeveral particular 
Things; ſo a Horſe, a Man, or a Book, are called 
ani verſal Ideas, becauſe way qv to all Horjes, 
Men, or Books. © 

And I think it not amiſs to intimate in this 
Place, that theſe univerſal Ideas are formed by that 
Act of the Mind which is called A>tra#ion, that 
is, a withdrawing ſome Part of an Idea from other 
Parts of it: For when fingular Ideas are firſt let 
into the Mind by Senſation or Reflection, then, 
in order to make them #niver/al, we leave out, or 
drop all thoſe peculiar and determinate Characters, 
Qualities, Modes, or Circumſtances, which be- 
long merely to any particular individual Being, 
and by which it differs from other Beings ; and 
we only contemplate thoſe Properties of i it, where- 
in it agrees with other Beings. 

Though it mult be confeſſed, that the Name of 


abſtrafed Ideas is ſometimes attributed to mur. 


al Ideas, both ſenſible or ſpiritual, yet this Ab- 
ſtraction is not ſo great, as when we drop out of 
our Idea every ſenſible or ſpiritual Repreſentation, 
and retain nothing but the moſt general and at/olute 

| Conceptions 


TTT 
Conceptions of Things, or their mere Relations to 
one another, without any Regard to their particu- 
lar Natures, whether they be /enfibie'or ſpiritual. 
And it is to this Kind of Conceptions we more 
properly give the Name of ab/tra#ted Ideas, as in 
the firſt Section of this Chapter. 

An univerſal Idea is either general or ſpiritual. 

A general Idea is called by the Schools a Cenus; 
and jt is one common Nature agreeing to ſeveral 
other common Natures. So Animal is a Genus; 
becauſe it agrees to Horſe, Lion, Whale, Butterfly, 
which are alſo common Ideas; ſo Fiſb is a Genus, 
becauſe it agrees to Trout, Herring, Crad, which 
are common Natures alſo. 

A. ſpecial Idea is called by the Schools a Species; 
it is one common Nature that agrees to ſeveral 
ſingular individual Beings; ſo Horſe is a ſpecial 
Lea, or a Species, becauſe it agrees to Bucephalus, 
Trott, and Snowball. City is a ſpecial 1dea, for it 

agrees to London, Paris, Briſtol. 4 
Mote Iſt. Some of theſe Univerſals are Genu ye 
if compared with leſs common Natures; and they 
are Species, if compared with Natures more com- 
mon. So Bird is a Genus, if compared with Eagle, 
Sparrow, Raven, which are alſo common Natures ; 
But it is a Species, if compared with the more ge- 
neral Nature, Animal. The ſame may be ſaid of 

Fiſb, Beaſt, &c. 

his fort of univerſal Ideas, which may Aber | 

be conſidered as a Genus, or a Species, is called 

Saubaltern : But the higheſt Gents, which is never 

a Species, is called the moſt general; and the loweſt 

Species, which is never a Genus, is called the moſt 
ſpecial. 

Ir may be obſerved here alſo, that that general 
Nature ar Property wherein one Thing agrees with 
moſt other Things, is called its more remote Genus: 

; So 
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So Subſtance is the remote Genus of Bird, on Beaſt, 
becauſe it agrees not only to all Kinds of Animals, 
but alſo to Things inanimate, as Sun, Stars, 
Clouds, Metals, Stones, Air, Water, Se. But 
Animal is the proximate or neareſt Genus of Bird, 
becauſe it agrees to fewer other Things. Thoſe, 
general Natures which ſtand between the neareſt? 
and moſt remote, are called intermediate. 
| Note II. In univerſal Ideas it is proper to conſi- 
der their Comprehenſion and their Extenſion . | 
The Comprehenſion of an Idea regards all the eſ- 
ſential Modes and Properties of it: So Body in its 
Comprehenſion takes in Solidity, Figure, Quantity, 
Mobility, &c. So a Bowl in its Comprehenſion in- 
_ cludes Roundneſs, Volubility, &c. 5 
The Extenſion of an univerſal Idea regards all 
the particular Kinds and ſingle Beings that are con- 
tained under it. So a Body in its Extenſion includes 
Sun, Moon, Star, Wood, Iron, Plant, Animal, &c. 
which are ſeveral Species, or Individuals, under the 
general Name of Body. So a Bowl, in its Extenſion, 
includes a wooden Bowl, a Braſs Bowl, a white and 
black Bowl, a heavy Bowl, &c. and all Kinds of 
Bowls, together with all the particular individual 
Bowls in the World. eee 
Mote, The Comprebenſion of an Idea is ſometimes 
taken in ſo large a Senſe, as not only to include the 
eſſential Attributes, but all the Properties, Modes, 
and Relations whatſoever, that belong to any Be- 
ing, as will appear, Chap. II. PLIW 
This Account of Genus and Species is Part of 
that famous Doctrine of Univer/als, which is taught 
in the Schools, with divers other Formalities be- 
longing to it; for it is in this Place that they in- 
troduce Difference, which is the primary eſſential 
FF Mode, 
Mote, The Word Extenſion here is taken in a mere logs al 
Senſe, and not in a phy/eal and mathematical Senſe, 
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Mode, and Property, or the ſecondary eſſential 
Mode, and Accident, or the accidental Mode; and 
theſe they call the fve Preaicables, becauſe every 
Thing that is affirmed concerning any Being muſt 
be either the Genus, the Species, the D ference, 
ſome Property, ſome Accident: But what farther is 
neceſlary to be ſaid concerning theſe Things will 
be mentioned when we treat of Definition. 

Having finiſhed the Doctrine of zniver/al and 
particular Ideas, I ſhould take Notice of another 
Diviſion of them, which alſo hath Reſpect to their 
Ozjeers; and that is, they are either real or + 
Bary. 

Real Ideas are ſuch as have a juſt Foundation in 
Nature, and have real Objects, or Exemplars, 
ue did, or do, or may actually exiſt, accord- 
ing to the preſent Sate and Nature of Things; 

ſuch are all our Ideas of Long, Broad, Swift, Slow, 
Waed, Iron, Men, Horſes, Thoughts, Spirits, a cruel 
Maſter, a proud Beggar, a Man ſeven Feet high. 
Imaginary Ideas, which are alſo called fantaſti- 
cal, or chimerical, are ſuch as are made by enlarg- 
ing, diminiſhing, uniting, dividing real Ideas in 
the Mind, in ſuch a manner, as no Objects, or 
-Exemplars, did or ever will exiſt, according to 
the preſent Courſe of Nature, though the ſeveral 
Parts of theſe Ideas are borrowed from real Ob- 
jects; ſuch are the Conceptions we have of a Cen- 
zZaur, a Satyr, a golden Mountain, a Aying Horſe, 
a Dog without a Head, a Bull leſs than à Mouſe, or 
a Mouſe as big as a Bull, and a Man twenty Feet 
high. . 
Some of. hel Sony rnftic Liebe are poſſible, that 
is, they are not utterly inconſiſtent in the Nature 
of Things; and therefore it is within the Reach 
of Divine Power to make ſuch Objects; ſuch are 


moſt of the lange 5 N But . — 
1 | | 44 
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Zles carry an utter Inconſiſtence in the Ideas which 
are joined; ſuch are ſelfacłive Matter, and infinite 


or eternal Men, a pious Man, m Huna or 
lea ven without Holineſs. F 


S K C T.. Iv; 


The Diviſion of Ideas, with Regard to their Qualities. 


I DEAS with Regard to their Qualities, afford 
us theſe ſeveral Diviſions of them. 1. They 


are either clear and diſtinct, or obſcure and confuſed: 


2. They are vulgar or learned. 3. They are per- 


Felt or in perfect. 4. They are true or falſe. 


I. Our Ideas are either clear and diſtiucts, or ob- 


cure and confuſed. 


Several Writers have diſtinguiſhed the clear 
Ideas from thoſe that are di tint ; ; and the confuſed 
Ideas from thoſe that are cure; and it muſt be 
acknowledged, there may be ſome Difference be- 


tween them; for it is the Clearng/s of Ideas for 


the moſt part makes them Aiſtinct; and the Ob- 


ſcurity of Ideas is one Thing that will always bring 


a ſort of Confuſion into them. Yet when theſe 


Writers come to talk largely upon this Subject, 


and to explain and adjuſt their Meaning with great 
Nicety, I have generally found that they did not 


keep up the Diſtinction they firſt deſigned, but 


they confound the one with the other. I ſhall 
therefore treat of clear or diſtiuct Ideas, as one and 
the ſame Sort, and o4/cure or confuſed Ideas, as 
another, 

A clear and diftintt Idea, is s that which repreſents 
the Object of the Mind with full Evidence and 
Strength, and plainly diſtinguiſhes it from all other 
Objects whatſoever. 


5 | "a 
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An 28cure and conſuſed Idea, repreſents the Ob- 
ject either ſo faintly, ſo imperfectly, or ſo mingled 
with other Ideas, that the Object of it doth not 
appear plain to the Mind, nor purely in its own 
Nature, nor ſufficiently diſtinguiſhed from other 
Things. 

When we ſce the Sea and Sky nearer at Hand: 
we have a clear and diſtin? Idea of each; but 
when we look far towards the Horizon, eſpecially 

in a milty Day, our Ideas of both are but cure 
and confuſed; for we know not which is Sea and 
which is Sky. So when we look at the Colours of 
the Rainbow, we have a clear Idea of the red, the 
&14e, the green inthe Middle of their ſeveral Arches, 
and a diſtin? Idea too, while the Eye fixes there; 

but when we conſider the Border of thoſe Colours, 
they ſo run into one another that it renders their 
Ideas confuſed and obſcure. So the Idea which we 

have of our Brother, or our Friend, whom we ſee 
daily, is clean and diſtinet; but when the Abſence 
of many Years has injured the Idea, it becomes 
obſcure and confuſed. 

Note here, That ſome of our Ideas may be very 
clear and dijtini? in one Reſpect, and very obſcure 
and confuſed in another. So when we ſpeak of a 
 Chiliagonum, or a Figure of a thouſand Angles, we 
may have a clear and diſtin rational Idea of the 

Number one thouſand Angles; for we can demon- 
ſtrate various Properties concerning it by Reaſon: 
But the Image, or ſenſiblè Idea, which we have of 
the Figure, is but confuſed and obſcure; for we 
cannot preciſely diſtinguiſh it by Fancy from the 
image of a Figure that has nine hundred Angles, or 
nine hundred and ninety. So when we ſpeak. of the 
mfinite Diviſibility of Matter, we always keep in 

our Minds a very clear and diſtinct Idea of Divi- 

ſion and Diviſi bility ; but after we have made a 
little Progrels in dividing, and come to * 
5 t at 
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that are far too ſinall for the Reach of our Senſes, 
then our Ideas or ſenſible Images of theſe little 
Bodies, become o#/cure and indiſtinct, and the 
Idea of Ignite is very obſcure, imperfet?, and con- 
7 | 
II. Ideas are either vulgar or learned. A vul- 
gar Idea repreſents to us the moſt obvious and 
ſenſible Appearances that are contained in the Ob- 
ject of them; but a learned Idea penetrates farther 
into the Nature, Properties, Reaſons, Cauſes and 
Effects of Things. This is beſt illuſtrated by ſome 
Examples. „„ „ 
It is a vulgar Idea that we have of a Rainbow, 
when we conceive a large Arch in the Clouds, 
made up of various Colours parallel to each other : 
But it is a learned Idea which a Philoſopher has, 
when he conſiders it as the various Reflections and 
Refractions of Sun- beams, in Drops of falling 
Rain. So it is a vulgar Idea which we have of 
the Colours of ſolid Bodies, when we perceive them 
to be, as it were, a red, or blue, or green Tinc- 
ture of the Surface of thoſe Bodies: But it is a phi- 
loſophical Idea when we conſider the various Colours 
to be nothing elſe but different Senſations excited 
in us by the variouſly refracted Rays of Light, 
reflected on our Eyes in a different Manner, ac- 
cording to the different Size, or'Shape, or Situa- 
tion of the Particles of which the Surfaces of thoſe 
Bodies are compoſed. It is a valgar Idea which 
we have of a Watch or Clock, when we conceive 
of it as a pretty Inſtrument, made to ſhew us the 
Hour of the Day: But it is a learned Idea which 
the Watchmaker has of it, who knows all the ſe- 
veral Parts of it, the Spring, the Balance, the 
Chain, the Wheels, their Axles, Sc. together with 
the various Connections and Adjuſtments of each 
Part, whence the exact and uniform Motion 8 : 
WE 5 5 '$ | the 
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the Index is derived, which points to the Minute 
or the Hour. So when a common Underſtand- 
ing reads Virgil's Æneid, he has but a vulgar 
Idea of that Poem, yet his Mind is naturally en- 
tertained with the Story, and his Ears with the 
Verſe: But when a Critick, or a Man who has 
Skill in Poeſy, reads it, he has a learned Idea of 
its peculiar Beauties, he taſtes and reliſhes a ſupe- 
rior Pleaſure ; he admires the Roman Poet, and 
wiſhes he had known the Chriſtian Theology, which 
would have furniſhed him with nobler Materials 
and Machines than all the Heathen Idols. 
It is with a vulgar Idea that the World beholds 
the Cartoons of Raphael at Hampton-Court, and 
every one feels his Share of Pleaſure and Entertain- 
ment: But a Painter contemplates the Wonders 
of that Italian Pencil, and ſees a thouſand Beau- 
ties in them which the vulgar Eye neglected: His 
learned Ideas give him a tranſcendent Delight, and 
yet, atthe ſame time, diſcover the Blemiſhes which 
the common Gazer never obſerved. | 
III. Leas are either perfect or imperfe?, which 
are otherwiſe called adequate or inadequate. 
Thoſe are adequate Ideas which perfectly repre- 
ſent their Archetypes or Objects. Inadequate 
Ideas are but a partial, or incomplete Repreſen- 
tation of thoſe Archetypes to which they are re- 
| | ferred. | EE, | 
A All our ſimple Ideas are in ſome Senſe adequate 
or perfect, becauſe ſimple Ideas, conſidered merely 
at our firſt Perceptions, have nc Parts in them : 
So we may be {aid to have a perfect Idea of 
White, Black, Sweet, Sour, Length, Light, Mo- 
tion, Reſt, &c. We have allo a perfect Idea of 
various Figures, as a Triangle, a Square, a lin- 
der, a Cube, a Sphere, which are complex Ideas: 
But our Idea or Image of a Figure of a thouſand 
5 | | | Sides, 
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Sides, our Idea of the City of Londin, or the Powers 

of a Loadſtone, are very imperfect, as well as all 

our Ideas of infinite Length or Breadth, infinite Pow- 

er, Wiſdom, or Duralicn; for the Idea of infinite 
is endleſs and ever 3 and can never be 
completed. 

Note, 1. When we have a perfect Idea of any 


Ihing in allits Parts, it is called a complete Idea; 


when in all its Properties, it is called comprehenſive. 

But when we have but an inadequate and imperfelt 
Idea, we are only ſaid to apprebend it; therefore 
we uſe the Term Apprebenſion when we ſpeak of 

our Knowledge of God, who can never be com- 
rebended by his Creatures. 

Note, 2. Though there are a Mult of Ideas 
which may be called Perfect, or adequate in a vul- 
gar Senſe, yet there are ſcarce any Ideas which are 
adequate, comprehenſive, and complete in a Philoſo- 
phical Senſe; for there is ſcarce any Thing in the 
World that we know, as to all the Parts and 
Powers and Properties of it, in Perfection. Even 
ſo plain an Idea as that of a Triangle has, perhaps, 
inſinite Properties belonging to it, of which we 
know but a few. Who can tell what are the 
Shapes and Poſitions of thoſe Particles, which 
cauſe all the Variety of Colours that appear on the 
Surface of Things? Who knows what are the 
Figures of the little Corpuſcles that compoſe and 
diſtinguiſh different Bodies? The Ideas of Braſs, 
Iron, Gold, I/ood, Stone, Hyfſop, and Ręſemary, 
have an infinite Variety of hidden Myſteries con- 
tained in the Shape, Size, Motion and Poſition of 
the little Particles of which they are compoſed ; 
and, perhaps, alſo infinite unknown Properties 
and Powers, that may be derived from them. 
And if we ariſe to the Anima! World, or the 


World of Spirits, our Knowledge of them muſt 
I 3 Ii be 
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be amazingly imperfect, when there is not the leaſt 


Grain of Sand, or empty Space, but has too many 
Queſtions and Difficulties belonging to it for the 
wiſeſt Philoſopher upon Earth to anſwer and re- 
ſolve. 0 | | E 

IV. Our Jdeas are either true or falſe; for an 
Idea being the Repreſentation of a Thing in the 
Mind, it muſt be either a tue or a falſe Repreſer- 
tation of it. If the Idea be conformable to the 
Object or Archetype of it, it is a true Idea; if 
not, it is a falſe one. Sometimes our Ideas are 
referred to Things really exiſting without us, as 
their Archetypes. If I ſee Bodies in their proper 
Colours, I have a true Idea: But when a Man 
under the Jaundice ſees.all Bodies yellow, he has a 


falſe Idea of them, So if we ſee the Sun or Moon 


riſing or ſetting, our Idea repreſents them digger 
than when they are on the Meridian: And in this 
Senſe it is a falſe Idea, becauſe thoſe heavenly 
Bodies are all Day and all Night of the ſame Big- 


neſs. Or when I ſee a rait Staff appear crook- 


ed while it 1s half under the Water, I fay, the 


Water gives me a falſe Idea of it, Sometimes 


our Ideas refer to the Ideas of other Men, denoted 


by ſuch a particular Word, as their Archetypes : 
So when J hear a Proteſtant uſe the Words Church 
and Sacraments, if J underſtand by theſe Words a 
Congregation of faithful Menwhoprofeſs Chriſtianity, 
and the two Ordinances, Baptiſm and the Lord's 
Supper, I have a true Idea of thoſe Words in the 
common Senſe of Proteſtants : But if the Man 
who ſpeaks of them be a Papi, he means the 
Church of Rome and the ſeven Sacraments, and then 
J have a mi/taken Idea of thoſe Words, as ſpoken 
by him, for he has a different Senſe and Meaning: 
And in general, whenſoever I miſtake the Senfe of 
any Speaker or Writer, I may be ſaid to have a 
falſe Idea of it. 8 

| Some 
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Some think that Truth or Falſhood properly be- 
longs only to Propaſitions, which ſhall be the Sub- 
ject of Diſcourſe in the ſecond Part of Logick ; for 

if we conſider Ideas as mere Impreſſions upon the 

Mind, made by outward Objects, thoſe Impreſs 

ſions will ever be conformable to the Laws of Na- 
ture in ſuch a Caſe: The Vater will make a Stick 
appear crooked, and the Horizental Air will make 
the Sun and Moon appear bigger. And generally 
where there is Falſbood in Ideas, there ſeems to be 
ſome ſecret or latent Propeſition, whereby we judge 
falſly of Things. This is more obvious where we 

take up the Words of a Writer or Speaker in a 

miſtaken Senſe, for we join his Words to our own 

Ideas, which are different from his. But after all, 

fince Ideas are Pictures of Things, it can never be 

very improper to pronounce them to be true or 
falſe, according to their Conformity or Nonconfore 

mity to their Exemplars, 5 
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Of WorDs and their ſeveral Diviſions, rogetber 
with the Advantage and Danger of them 


SECT FE. 
Of Worps in general, and their Uſe. 
| 1 our Ideas are firſt acquired by the 


1 Perception of Objects, or by various Senſations 
and Reflections, yet we convey them to each other 
by the Means of certain Sounds, or written Marks, 
which we call Words; and a great Part of our 
Knowledge is both obtained and communicated by 
theſe Means, which are called Speech or Language. 
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But as we are led into the Knowledge of Things 
by Words, ſo we are oftentimes led into Error or 
Miſtake by the Uſe or Abuſe of Words allo. And 
in order to guard againſt ſuch Miſtakes, as well 
as to promote our Improvement in Knowledge, 
it is neceſſary to acquaint ourſelves a little with 


Words and Terms, We ſhall begin with theſe Ob- 


ſervations. 


Obſervation 1. Words (whether they are ſpoken 
or written) have no natural Connection with the 
Ideas they are deſigned to ſignify, nor with the 
Things which are repreſented in thoſe Ideas. 
There is nomanner of Affinity between the Sounds 


_ evbitein Engliſh, or blanc in French, and that Co- 


teur which we call by that Name; nor have the 
Letters, of which theſe Words are compoſed, any 
natural Aptneſs to ſignify that Colour rather than 
red or green. Words and Names therefore are mere 
erbitrary Signs, invented by Men to communicate 
their Thoughts or Ideas to one another. 

Oljerv. 2. If one ſingle Word were appointed 
to expreſs but one fimple Idea, and nothing elle, as 
White, Black, Sweet, Sour, Sharp, Bitter, Extenſion, 


Duration, chere would be ſcarce any Miſtake about 


| 

But alas! It isa common e in 15 
guage, that different ſimple Ideas are ſometimes ex- 
preſſed by the ſame Words; ſo the Words /weet and 
Harp are applied both to the Objects of hearing 
and taſting, as we ſhall ſee hereafter; and this, 
perhaps, may be one Cauſe or F oundation of Ob- 


ſcurity and Error ariſing from Words. 


Obherv. 3. In communicating our complex 
Ideas to one another, if we could join as many pe- 
culiar and appropriated Words together in one 
Sound, as we join {imple Ideas to make one com- 
plex one, we ſhould eldom be in Danger of miſ- 

| OE: 
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taking: When I expreſs the Taſte of an Apple, 
"which we call the Bitter Sweet, none can miſtake 
what I mean. 
Feet this ſort of Compeſi tion would make all Lan- 
guage a moſt tedious and unwieldy Thing, ſince 
moſt of our Ideas are complex, and many of them 
have eight or ten ſimple Ideas in them; ſo that the 
Remedy would be worſe than the Diſeaſe; for what 
is now expreſſed in one ſhort Word, as Month, or 
Zear, would require two Lines to expreſs | 1 EW 
neceſſary, therefore, that /ing/e Words be invented 
to expreſs complex Ideas, in order to make Lan- 
guage ſhort and uſeful. 

But here is our great Infelicity, that when /ngle 
Words ſignify. comiples 1deas, one Word can never 
diſtinctly manifeſt all the Parts of a complex Idea; 
and thereby it will often happen, that one Man 
includes more or Jeſs in his Idea, than another does, 
while he affixes the /ame Word to it. In this Caſe 

there will be Danger of Miſtake between them, for 
they do not mean the /ame Object, though they uſe 
the /ame Name. So if one Perſon or Nation, by 
the Word Year, means twelve Months of thirty 
Days each, that is, three hundred and ſixty Days, 
another intends a Solar Year of three hundred ſixty- 
five Days, and a third means a Lunar Year, or 
twelve Lunar Months, that is, three hundred fifty- 
four Days, there will be a great Variation and Er- 
ror in their Account of Things, unleſs they are 
well apprized of each other's Meaning beforehand. 
This is ſuppoſed to be the Reaſon, why ſome an- 
cient Hiſtories, and Prophecies, and Accounts of 
Chronology, are ſo hard to be adjuſted. And this 
is the true Reaſon of ſo furious and endleſs De- 
bates on many Points in Divinity; the Words 
Church, Worſhip, Idolatry, Repentance, Faith, 
Election, Merit, Grace, and many others which 

Hignify very complex 3 are not applied to in- 
clude 
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clude juſt the ſame ſimple Ideas, and the ſame 
Number of them, by the various contending Par- 
ties; thence ariſe Confuſion and Conteſt. 

Ober v. 4 Though a fingle Name does not cer- 
tainly manifeſt to us all the Parts of a complex Idea, 
yet it muſt be acknowledged, that in many of our 
complex Ideas, the ſingle Name may point out to 
us ſome chief Property which belongs to the Thing 
that the Word ſignifies; eſpecially when the Word 
or Name 1s traced up to its Original, through ſe- 
veral Languages from whence it is borrowed. So 
an Apoſtle ſignifies one who is ſent forth, 

But this tracing of a Word to its Original, 
(which 1s called Etymology) i is ſometimes a very 
precarious and uncertain Thing: And after all, 
we have made but little Progreſs towards the At- 
tainment of the full Meaning of a complex Idea, 
by knowing ſome one chief Property of it. We 
know but a ſmall Part of the Notion of an Apoſtle, 
by knowing barely that he is /en? forth. 

Obſerv. 5. Many (if not moſt) of our Words 
which are applied to moral and intellectual Ideas, 
when traced up to their Original in the learned 
Languages, will be found to fignify /en/ible and 
cerporeal Things. Thus the Words Appreben/ion, 
 Unaerſtanding, Abſtrattion, Invention, Idea, Infe- 
rence, Prudence, Religion, Church, Adoration, Cc. 
have all a corporeal Signification in their Original, 
The Name Spirit itſelf ſignifies Breath or Air, in 
Latin, Greek, and Hebrew: Such 1s the Poverty 
of all Languages, they are forced to ule theſe 
Names for incorporeal Ideas, which Thing has a 
Tendency to Error and Confuſion, 

Obherv. 6. The laſt Thing I ſhall mention that 
leads us into many a Miſtake is, the Multitude of 
Objects that one Name ſometimes ſignifies: There 
is almoſt an infinite Variety of Things and Got 

2 Ot 
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both ſimple and complex, beyond all the Words 
that are invented in any Language; thence it be- 

comes almoſt neceſſary that one Name ſhould ſig- 
nify ſeveral Things. Let us but conſider the two 


Colours of Yellow and Blue, if they are mingled 


together in any conſiderable Proportion they make 
a Green: Now there may be infinite Differences of 
the Proportions in the Mixture of Jello and Blue; 
and yet we have only theſe three Words, Yellow, 
Blue and Green, to ſignify all of them, at leaſt 
by one ſingle Term, | . 
When I uſe the Word Shore, I may intend there- 
by a Coaſt of Land near the Sea, or a Drain to carry 
off Mater, or a Prop to ſupport a Building; and 
by the Sound of the Word Porter, who can tell 
whether I mean a Men who bears Burdens, or a 
Servant who waits at a Nobleman's Gate? The 
World is fruitful in the Invention of Utenfils of 
Life, and new Characters and Offices of Men, yet 
Names entirely new are ſeldom invented; therefore 
old Names are almoſt neceſſarily uſed to ſignify 
new Things, which may occaſion much Confuſion 
and Error. in the receiving and communicating of 
Knowledge. . 

Give me leave to propoſe one ſingle Inſtance, 
wherein all theſe Notes ſhall be remarkably exem- 
plified, It is the Word Biſhop, which in French 
is called Zv&que; upon which I would make theſe 
ſeveral Obſervations. 1. That there is no natural 
Connection between the ſacred Office hereby ſigni- 
fied, and the Letters or Sound which ſignify this 
Office; for both theſe Words, Ev4que and Biſhop, 
fgniſy the fame Office, though there is not one 
Letter alike in them; nor have the Letters which 
compoſe the Engliſh or the French Word any thing 
ſacred belonging to them, more than the Letters 
that compoſe the Words King or Soldier. 2. If 

- 5 the 
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the Meaning of a Word could be learned by its 
Derivation or Etymology, yet the original Deri- 
yation of Words is oftentimes very dark and un- 


ſearchable; for who would imagine that each of 


theſe Words are derived from the Latin Epiſcopus, 
or the Greek Eicon. Yet in this Inſtance we 
happen to know certainly the true Derivation; 
the French being antiently writ Eve/7ue, is bor- 
rowed trom the firſt part of the Latin Word; and 
the old Engliſh Biſcop from the Middle of it. 
3. The original Greek Word ſignifies an Over- 
{ooker, or one who ſtands higher than his Fellows, 
and overlooks them: It is a compound Word, 
that primarily ſignifies ſenſible Ideas, tranſlated to 


ſignify or include ſeveral moral or intellectual Ideas; 
_ therefore all will grant, that the Nature of the | 


Office can never be known by the mere Sound or 
Senſe of the Word Overlooker. 4. I add farther, 
the Word Biſbop or Epiſcopus, even when it is thus 
tranſlated from a ſenſible Idea, to include ſeveral 
intellectual Ideas, may yet equally ſignify an 
Overſeer of the Poor; an Inſpector of the Cuſtoms; 
a Surveyor of the Highways; a Superviſor of the 
Exciſe, &c. But by the Conſent of Men, and the 

Language of Scripture, it is appropriated to ſig- 
nify a /acred Office in the Church. 5. This very 
Idea and Name, thus tranſlated from Things ſen- 

ſible, to ſignify a ſpiritual and ſacred I hing, con- 
tains but one Property of it, namely, «ne that bas 
the Overſight, or Care over others: But does not 
tell us whether it includes a Care over one Church 
or many; over the Laity, or the Clergy. 6. 


| Thence it follows, that thoſe who in the complex 


Idea of the Word Biſhop include an Overſight over 
the Clergy, or over a whole Dioceſe of People, 2 
Superiority to Preſbyters, a diſtinct Power of Or- 


dination, Sc. muſt neceſſarily diſagree with thoſe 
| who 
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who include in it only the Care of a ſingle Congre- 
gation. Thus according to the various Opinions 
of Men this Word fignifies a Pope, a Gallican 
| Biſhop, a Lutheran Superintendent, an Engliſh 
Prelate, a Paſtor of a ſingle Aſſembly, or a Preſby- 
ter or Elder. Thus they quarrel with each other 
perpetually; and it is well if any of them all have 
hit preciſely the Senſe of the ſacred Writers, and 
included juſt the ſame Ideas in it, and no others. 
I might make all the ſame Remarks on the 
5 Word Church or Kirk, which is derived from 
Kupls olzoc, Or the Houſe of the Lord, contracted in- 
to Kyrioick, which ſome ſuppoſe to ſignify an 4 
ſembly of Chriſtians, ſome take it for all the World 
that profeſs Chriſtianity, and ſome make it to 
mean only the Clergy; and on theſe Accounts it 
has been the Occaſion of as many and as furious 
Controverſies as the Word Biſhep which was men- 
| tioned before. 
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ROM theſe and other Contiderations it will 
follow, that if we would avoid Error in our 
Purfuit of Knowledge, we muſt take good heed to 
the Uſe of Words and Terms, and be acquainted 
with the various Kinds of them. | 


I. Terms are either poſitive or negative. 

- Negative Terms are ſuch as have a little Word 
or Syllable of denying joined to them, according 
to the various Idioms of every Language; as Un- 
pleaſant, Imprudent, Immoral, Irregular, Igno- 
rant, Infinite, Endleſs, Lafeleſs, Deathlz fs, Non. 


Jo 
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fenſe, Abyſs, Anonymous, where the Propoſitions f 


In, Im, lu, Non, A, An, and the Termination 
leſs, ſignify a Negation, either in Engliſh, Latin 
or Greek. „„ = 
Poſitive Terms are thoſe which have no ſuch 
negative Appendices belonging to them, as Life, 
Death, End, Senſe, Mortal. „ | 
But ſo unhappily are our Words and Ideas link- 
ed together, that we can never know which are 
pofetive Ideas, and which are negative, by the 
Word that 1s uſed to expreſs them, and that for 
theſe Reaſons. | | 
1/7, There are ſome poſitive Terms which are 
made to ſignify a negative Idea; as Dead is pro- 
perly a Thing that is deprived of Life: Blind im- 
plies a Negation or Privation of Sight; Deaf a 
Want of Hearing; Dumb a Denial of Speech. 
2dly, There are alfo ſome negative Terms which 
imply poſitive Ideas, ſuch as Immortal and Death- 
tefs, which ſignify ever-living, or a Continuance 
in Life: Inſolent, ſignifies rude and haughty; 
Indemniſy, to Keep fafe; and Infinite, perhaps has 
a poſitive Idea too, for it is an Idea ever growing; 
and when it is applied to God, it ſignifies his com- 
plete Perfection. | 1 
zaly, There are both ↄpgſitive and negative Terms, 
invented to ſignify the ſame, inſtead of contrary 
Ideas; as Unhappy and Miſerable, Sinleſs and 
Holy, Pure and Undeſiled, Inpure and Filthy, 
Unkind and Cruel, Irreligious and Profane, Unfor- 
giving and Revengeſul, &c. and there is a great 
deal of Beauty and Convenience derived to any 
Language from this Variety of Expreſſion; though 
ſomietimes it alittle confounds our Conceptions of 
Being and Not-Being, our poſitive and negative 
deas. | | 


W 
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 athly, 1 may add alſo, that there are ſome 
Words which are zegative in their original Lan- 
guage, but ſeem poſzivetoan Engliſhman, becauſe. 
the Negation is unknown; as Aby/s, a Place with- 
out a Bottom; Anodyne, an eaſing Medicine; 
Amneſty, an Unremembrance, or general Pardon; 
Anarchy, a State without Government; Anony- 
mous, that is, nameleſs; Inept, that is, not fit; 
Iniquity, that is, Unrighteouſneſs; Infant, one 
that cannot ſpeak, namely, a Child; Injurious, 
not doing Juſtice or Right. 1 AY 
The Way therefore to know whether any Idea 
be negative or not, is to conſider whether it pri- 
marily implies the Abſence of any poſitive Being or 
Mode of Being; if it doth, then it is a Negation, 
or negative Idea; otherwiſe it is a pœſitive one, 


whether the Word that expreſſes it be poſitive or 


negative. Yet after all, in many Caſes this is 
very hard to determine, as in Amneſty, Infinite, 
Abyſs, which are originally relative Terms, but 
they ſignify Pardon, &c. which ſeem to be Poſi- 
tives. So Darkneſs, Madneſs, Clown, are poſitive 
Terms, but they imply the Want of Ligbt, the 
Want of Reaſon, and the Want of Manners; and 
perhaps theſe may be ranked among the negative 
Ideas. | | 
Here note, That in the Engliſh Tongue two ne- 
gative Terms are equal to one poſitive, and ſignify 
the ſame Thing, as not unhappy, ſignifies happy; 
not immortal, ſignifies mortal; he is no mprudent 
Man, that is, he is a Man of Prudence: But the 
Senſe and Force of the Words in ſuch a negative 
_ of Expreſſion, ſeem to be a little diminiſh 
ed. „ 
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SECT. III. 


Of, ſimple and complex Terms. 


II. TERMS are divided? into /mple or complex. 


A fimple , Term is one Word, a complex 
Term is when more Words are uſed to lignify one 


Thing. | 
Some Terms are mi in Words but not in 


Senſe, ſuch is the /econd Emperor of Rome; for it 


excites in our Mind only the Idea of one Man, 


namely, Auguſtus. 


Some Terms are complex in Senſe but not in 
Words; fo when I ſay an Army, a Foreſt, I mean 
a Multitude of Men or Trees; and almoſt all our 
moral Ideas, as well as many of our natural ones, 
are expreſſed in this manner; Religion, Piety, Loy- 


alty, Knavery, T, belt, include a 3 of Ideas 


in each Term. 

There are other Terms which are complex both 
in Words and Senſe ; ſo when I ſay, a fierce Dog, 
or a pious Man, it excites an Idea, not only of 
thoſe two Creatures, but of their peculiar Cha- 


racters alſo. 
Among the Terms that are complex i in Senſe but 


not in Words, we may reckon thoſe ſimple Terms 


which contain a primary and a ſecondary Idea in 
them; as when I hear my Neighbour ſpeak that 


which is not true, and I ſay to him, 1his is noi 
true, or this is falſe, 1 only convey to him the 


naked Idea of his Error ; this is the primary 1dea : 


But if I ſay it is @ Lie, the Word Lie carries alſo 


a ſecondary Idea in it, for it implies both the Falſ- 
hood of the Speech, and my Reproach and Cen- 


fure of the Speaker. On the other Hand, if I ſay 


it is a Mi fake, this carries alſo a.ſecondary Idea with : 
it; : 
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it; for it not only refers to the Falſhood of his 
Speech, but includes my Tenderneſs and Civility 
to him at the fame Time. Another Inſtance may 
be this; when I uſe the Words Iuceſt, Adultery, 
and Murder, I convey to another not only the 
primary Idea of thoſe Actions, but I include alſo 
the ſecondary Idea of their Unlawfulneſs, and my 
Abhorrence of them. 3 

4 Note, I/, Hence it comes to paſs, that among 
Words which ſignify the ſame principal Ideas, 
= ſome are clean and decent, others unclean; ſome 
chaſte, others obſcene; ſome are kind, others are 
affronting and reproachful, becauſe of the ſecondary 
Idea which Cuſtom has affixed to them. And it 


is the Part of a'wiſe Man, when there is a Neceſ- 


fity of expreſſing any evil Actions, to do it either 
by a Word that has a ſecondary Idea of Kindneſs 


or Softneßs; or a Word that carries in it an Idea 


of Rebuke and Severity, according as the Caſe re- 
quires: So when there is a Neceſlity of expreſſing 
Things unclean or obſcene, a wiſe Man will do ir 
in the moſt decent Language, to excite as few. 
uncleanly Ideas as poſſible in the Minds of the 
Hearers, | | | „ 
Note, 2dly, In Length of Time, and by the 
Power of Cuſtom, Words ſometimes change their 
primary Ideas, as ſhall be declared, and ſometimes - 
they have changed their /econdary Ideas, though 
the primary /deas may remain: So Words that were 
once chaſte, by frequent Uſe grow obſcene and un- 
cleanly; and Words that were once honourablemay, 
in the next Generation, grow mean and contemptible. 
So the Word Dame originally ſignified a Miſtreſs 
of a Family, who was a Lady, and it is uſed ſtill 
in the Engliſh Law to ſignify a Lady; but in com- 
mon Uſe now-a-days it repreſents a Farmer's Wife, 
or a Miſtreſs of a Family of the lower Rank in the - 


* 


þ 4 a” id * 
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Appellotives; 
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Country, So thoſe Words of Rabſbaketh, Iſa. 


xxxvi. 12. in our Tranſlation, (Eat their own 


Dung, Sc.) were doubtleſs decent and clean Lan- 
guage, when our Tranſlators wrote them, above 


a hundred Years ago. The Word Dung has main- 


tained its old ſecondary Idea and inoffenſive Senſe, 


to this Day; but the other Word in that Sentence 
has by Cuſtom acquired a more uncleanly Idea, 


and ſhould now rather be changed into a more 


decent Term, and fo it ſhould be read in publick, 
unleſs it ſhould be thought more proper to omit 
the Sentence *. 


For this Reaſon i it is that the Jewiſh Rabbins 
have 1 other chaſte Words in the Margin 


of the Hebrew Bible, where the Words of the 
Text, through Time and Cuſtom, are degenerated, 


fo as to carry any baſe and unclean ſecondary Idea 
in them; and they read the Word which is in the 


Margin, which they call Keri, and not that which 


was written in the Text, which they call Cbelib. 


SECT 1 
cf Wards common and proper. 


III. 77 ORDS and Names are either common or 
proper. Common. Names are ſuch as 

ſtand for univerſal Ideas, or a whole Rank of Be- 
ings, whether general or ſpecial. Theſe are called 
75 Fiſh, Bird, Man, City, River, 

are common Names; and ſo are Trout, Eel, Lob- 
Her, for they all agree to many Individuals, and 
ſome of them to many Species: But Cicero, Virgil, 


| Bucephalus, London, Rome, 200 the Thames, 


are 


* 80 EY 3 places of the facred 6. aa it is 
written, Every one that Pifeth * the Mall, we mould read, 
Every Male 
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are proper Names, for each of them agrees only 
to one ſingle Being. 3 


Note here, firſt, That a proper Name may become 
in ſome Senſe common, when it hath been given to 


ſeveral Beings of the ſame Kind; ſo Cz2/ar, which 
was the proper Name of the firſt Emperor, Julius, 
became alſo a common Name to all the following 
Emperors. And Tea, which was the proper Name 


of one Sort of Indian Leaf, is now-a-days become 


a common Name for many Infuſions of Herbs, 


or Plants, in Water; as Sage-Tea, Alehoof-Tea, 


Limon-Tea, &c. So Peter, Thomas, John, Wil- 
liam, may be reckoned common Names alſo, be- 
cauſe they are given to many Perſons, unleſs they 
are determined to ſigniſy a ſingle Perſon at any 
particular Time or Place, 


| Note in the ſecond Place, That a common Name 


may become proper by Cuſtom, or by the Time, 
or Place, or Perſons that uſe it; as in Great-Bri- 
tain, when we ſay the King, we mean our preſent 
rightful Sovereign King GzoRGe, who now reigns; 
when we ſpeak of the Prince, we intend his Royal 
Highneſs GEORGE Prince of Wales: I we mention 
the City, when we are near London, we generally 
mean the City of London; when in a Country 
Town, we ſay the Parſon, or the Eſquire, all the 
Pariſh knows who are the ſingle Perſons intended 
by it; ſo when we are ſpeaking of the Hiſtory of 


the New Teſtament, and uſe the Words Peter, 


Paul, Jobn, we mean thoſe three Apoſtles. 
Note in the third Place, That any common Name 
whatſoever is made proper, by Terms of Particu- 
larity added to it, as the common Words Pope, 
King, Horſe, Garden, Book, Knife , &c. are de- 
ſigned to ſignify a ſingular Idea, when we ſay the 


preſent Pope; the King of Great- Britain; the Horje 


| that won the laſt Plate at Newmarket; the Royal 
| Garden at Kenſington; this Book, that Knife, &c. 
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„ 6. ER © 


Of conerete and a ae Terms. 


IV, VoORDS or Terms are divided into 25 


ftraf and concrete. 

Abftra# Terms ſignify the Mode or Quality of a 
Being, without any regard to the Subject in which 
it is; as Whiteneſs, Roundneſs, Length, Breadth, | 
Wiſdom, Mortality, Life, Death. | 

Concrete Terms, while they expreſs the Quality, 
do alſo either expreſs or imply, or refer to ſome 
Subject to which it belongs; ; as white, round, long, 
broad, wiſe, mortal, living, dead. But theſe are 
not always Noun Adjectivesina grammaticalSenſe; 
for a Fool, a Knave, a Phils/opher, and many other 
Coneretes, are Sulſtantives, as well as Knavery, 
folly, and Ppiloſophy, which are the at tract 
Terms that Been co them. 


8 E ow: VI. 


Of Univocal and Equivecal Words. 


V. TORDS and Terms are either ani vocal or 


equivocal. Univocal Words are ſuch as 


ſignify but one Idea, or at leaſt but one Sort of 


Thing; equivocal Words are ſuch as ſignify two 
or more Cifferent Ideas, or different Sorts of Ob- 
jects. The Words Book, Bible, Fiſh, Houſe, Ele- 


phant, may be called univocal Words; for J 


know not that they ſignify any Thing elſe but thoſe 
Ideas to which they are e generally affixed; = 
Hes 
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Head is an equivocal Word, fer it ſignifies the 
Head of a Nail, or of a Pin, 25 well as of an 
Animal: Nail is an equivocal Word, it is uſed 
for the Nail 5f the Hand, or Foot, and for an Iron 
Nail to taſte n any thing. Po is equivocal, it is 
- .a Piece of Timber, or a fevift Me enger. A Church 
is a religinus Aſſembly, or the large fair Building 
where they meet; and ſometimes the ſame Word 
means a Synod of Biſhops, or of Preſoyters, and in 
{ome Places it is the Pope and a General Council. 

_ © Here let it be noted, that when two or more 
Words ſignify the ſame Thing, as Wade and Bil- 
low, Mead and Meadow, they are. uſually called 
ſynonymous Words: Bur it ſeems very ſtrange, that 

Words, which are directly contrary to each other, 

| ſhould ſometimes repreſent almoſt the ſame Ideas; 
yet thus it is in ſome few Inſtances ; a valuable, or 
an invaluable Bleſſing; a ſhameful, or a ſhameleſs 
Villain; a thick Skull, or a thin ſtull'd Fellow, a 
mere Paper Skull; a Man of a large en 
little Conſcience, or ns Conſcience; a famous Raſcal, 
or an infamous one. So uncertain a Thing is hu- 
man Language, whoſe Foundation and Support 
is Cuſtom | 
As Words ſignifying the fame Thing are called 
ſpronymons, fo equivocal Words, or thoſe which 
ſignify ſeveral Things, are called homonymous, or 
ambiguous; and when Perſons uſe ſuch ambiguous 
Words, with a Deſign to deceive, it 18 called Equi- 
vocatinn. 

Our ſimple Hine: and eſpecially the ſenſible Qua- 
lities, furniſh us with a great Variety of equivocal 
or ambiguous Words; for theſe being the firſt, 
and moſt natural Ideas we, have, we borrow fone 
of their Names, to ſignify many other Ideas, both 
ſimple and complex. The Word Sweet expreſſes 
the pleaſant Perceptions of almoſt every Senſe; 

2 f Sager 
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Sugar is ſweet, but it hath not the ſame Sweetneſs 
as Mufick; nor hath Muſick the Sweetnefs of a 

Roſe; and a ſweet Proſpect differs from them all: 


Nor yet haye any of theſe the ſame Sweetneſs as 
Diſcourſe, Counſel, or Meditation hath; yet the 


| Royal Pſalmiſt faith of a Man, We took ſweet 
Counſel together; and of God, My Meditation of 


him ſhall be ſweet. Bitter is alſo ſuch an equivocal 


- Word; there is bitter /ormwood, there are bitter 


Words, there are bitter Enemies, and a bitter cold 


| Morning. So there is a Sharpneſs in Vinegar, and 
5 there is a Sharpneſs in Pain, in Sorrow, and in Re- 


proach; there is a ſharp Eye, a ſharp Wit, and a 


ſharp Sword: But there is not one of theſe ſeven 


Sharpneſſes the ſame as another of them, and a 


arp Eaſt Wind is different from them all. 


There are alſo Verbs, or Words of Action, which 
are equivocal, as well as Nouns or Names. The 
Words to Lear, to take, to come, to get, are ſuffi- 


cient Inſtances of it; as when we ſay, to bear a 


Burden, to bear Sorrow or Reproach, to bear 4 


Name, to bear a Grudge, to bear Fruit, or to bear 


Children; the Word bear is uſed in very different 


Senſes: And ſo is the Word get, when we ſay, to 
get Money, to get in, to get off, to get ready, to 
get a Stomach, to get a Cold, &c. | 


There is alſo a great deal of Ambiguity in many 


of the Engliſn Particles; as, but, before, beſide, with, 
without, that, then, there, for, forth, above, about, 


&c, of which Grammars and Dictionaries will ſuf- 


ficiently inform us, 


SECT. 
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SECT. VI 


bs arious Kinds of equivocal Words, 


FF would be endleſs to run through all the Va- 
rieties-of Words and Terms, which have diffe- 
rent Senſes applied to them; I ſhall only mention 
therefore a few of the moſt remarkable and moſt 
uſeful Diſtinctions among them. _ | 
17%, The firſt Diviſion of equivocal Words lets 
us know that ſome are equivocal only in their Sound 
or Pronunciation; others are equivocal only in 
Writing; and others, both in Writing and in Sound. 
Words equivocal in Sound enly, are ſuch as 
theſe; the Rein of a Bridle, which hath the ſame 
Sound with the Reign of a King, or a Shower of* 
Rain; but all three have different Letters, and 
diſtinEt Spelling. So Might, or Strength, is equi- 
vocal in Sound, but differs in Writing from Mite, 
a little Animal, or a ſmall Piece of Money. And 
the Verb to write, has the ſame Sound with Wright 
a Workman, Right or Equity, and Rite or Cere- 
#3 * 3 but it 1s ſpelled very differently in them 
Words equivocal in Writing only, are ſuch as 
theſe; to tear to Pieces, has the ſame Spelling with 
a Tear: To lead, or guide, has the fame Letters 
as Lead, the Metal: And a Bool for Recreation, 
is written the ſame Way as a Bow! for Drinking; 
but the Pronunciation for all theſe is different. 
But thoſe Words which are moſt commonly 
and juſtly called equivocal, are ſuch as are both 
written and pronounced the ſame Way, and yet 
haye different Senſes or Ideas belonging to them; 
| 1777 2900000 
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ach are all the Inſtances which were given in the 


preceding Section. 
Among the Words whiclrare equivocal i in Sound 


uh, and not in Writing, there is a large Field for 
Perſons who delight in Jeſts and Puns, in Riddles 


and Quibbles, to ſport themſelves. This ſort of 
Words is alſo uſed by wanton Perſons to convey 
lewd Ideas, under the Covertof Expreſſions capable 
of a chaſte Meaning, which are called double En- 
Zendres; or when Perſons ſpeak Fal/hood with a 
Deſign to deceive, under the Covert of Truth. 
* hough it muſt be confeſſed, that all forts of 
equivocal Words yield ſufficient Matter for ſuch 
Purpoſes, 
There are many Caſes alo, wherrin an equivo- 

cal Word is uſed, for the Sake of Deceucy, to cover 

a foul Idea: For the moſt chaſte and modeſt, and 
well-bred Perſons, having ſometimes a Neceſſity 


to ſpeak of the Things of Nature, convey their 
Ideas in the moſt inoffenſive Language by this 


Means. And indeed, the mere Poverty of all 
Languages makes it neceſſary to uſe equivocal 


Words upon many Occaſions, as the common 
Writings of Men, and even the Holy. Book of 
God, ſuffieiently manifeſt. | 


2dly, Equivocal Words are uſually 3 


ed, according to their Original, into ſuch, whoſe 
various Senſes ariſe from mere Chance or Ac cident, 
and ſuch as are made equiyocal by Deſign; as the 
Word Bear ſigniſies a ſhaggy Beaſt, and it ſignifies | 


alſo to Bear or carry a Burden; this ſeems to be 
the mere Effect of Chance: But if I call my Dog 


Bear, becauſe he is ſhaggy, or call one of the 
Northern Conſtellations by. that Name, from a 


fancied Situation of the Stars in the Shape of that 
Animal, then it is by Deſgu that the Word 1s 
ne yet further equvgcal, | 


But 
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But becauſe I think this common Account of 
the Spring or Origin of equivocal Words is too 
flight and imperfect, I ſhall reſerve this Subject to 
be treated of by itſelf, and proceed to the third | 
Diviſion. 

1 Ambiguous, or equivocal Words, are 
ſuch as are ſometimes taken in a large and general. 
Senſe, and ſometimes in a Senſe more ſtrict and li- 
mited, and have different Ideas affixed to them ac- 
cordingly. Religion, or Virtue, taken in a large 
Senſe, includes both our Duty to God and our Neigh- 
bour ; or. in a more ſtrict, limited, and proper 
Senſe, 7 irtuc ſignifies our Duty towards Men, and 
Religion our Duty to God. Virtue may yet be taken 
in the ſtricteſt Senſe, and then it ſignifies Power 
or Courage, which is the Senſe of it in ſome Places 
of the New Teſtament. So Grace, taken in a 
large Senfe, means the Favour of God, and all the 
ſpiritual Bleſſings that proceed from it, (which is 
a frequent Senſe of it in the Bible) but in a limited 
Senſe it ſignifies the Habit of Holineſs wrought in 
us by Divine Favour, or a complex Idea of the 
Chriſtian Virtues, It may allo be taken in the 
ſtricteſt Senſe; and thus it fignifies any /ingle 
Chriſtian Virtue, as in 2 Cor. viii. 6,7 7. Where it is 
uſed for Liberality. So a City, in a ſtrict and pro- 
per Senſe, means the Houſes inclaſed within the 
Walls; in a large Senſe,” it reaches to all the 

Suburbs. 

This larger and ſtricter Senſe of a Ward is uſed 
in almoſt all the Sciences, as well as in Theology, 
and in common Life. The Word Geography, 

taken in a fri Senſe, ſignifies the Knowledge of 

the Circles of the earthly Globe, and the Situation 
of the various Parts of the Earth; when it is taken 
in a /ittle larger Senſe, it includes the Knowledge 

ol the Seas alſo; and in the /argeft Senſe of all, 


* 
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it extends to the various Cuſtoms, H abits, and 
Governments of Nations. When an Aſtronomer 
uſes the Word Star in its proper and ſtrict Senſe, 
it is applied only to the fixed Stars, but in a large | 


Senſe it includes the Planets alſo. 


This equivocal Senſe of Words belongs alſo to 


many proper Names: So A/a, taken in the largeſt 


Senſe, is one Quarter of the World; in a more 


limited Senſe it ſignifies Natolia, or the Leſſer 


Aſia; but in the ſtrifteſt Senſe it means no more 
than one little Province of Neatolia, where ſtood 
the Cities of Epheſus, Smyrna, Sardis, &c. And 


this is the moſt frequent Senſe of it in the New 


Teſtament. Flanders and Holland, in a ſtrict 
Senſe, are but two fingle Provinces among the 
ſeventeen, but in a large Senſe Holland includes 
ſeven of them, and Flanders ſeventeen. 

There are alfo ſome very common and little 


Words in all Languages, that are uſed in a more 


extenſive, or more limited Senſe ; ſuch as all, every, 
whatfoever, &c. When the Apoſtle ſays, all Men 


Bade ſinned, and all Men muſt die, all is taken in 
its moſt univerſal and extenſive Senſe, including 


all Mankind, Rom. v. 12. When he appoints 


Prayer to be made for all Men, it appears by the 
following Verſes, that he reſtrains the Word all 


40 ſignify chiefly all Ranks and Degrees of Men, 


3 Tim. ii. 1. But when St. Paul ſays, I pleaſe all 
Men in all Things, 1 Cor. x. 33. the Word all is 
exceedingly limited, for it reaches no farther than 
that he pleaſed 410 thoſe Men whom he converſed 
with in all Things that were lawful. 

41, Equivocal Words are, in the fourth Place, 


diſtinguiſhed by their /itera] or figurative Senſe. . 
Words are uſed in a proper or /iteral Senſe, when 
they are. deſigned to ſignify thoſe Ideas for which 


they were originally made, or to Which they are 
primarily 
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| primarily and generally annexed; but they are uſed 
in a figurative or tropical Senſe, when they are 
made to ſignify ſome Things, which only bear 
either a Reference or a Reſemblance to the primary 
Ideas of them. So when two Princes contend by 
their Armies, we ſay they are at War, in a proper 
Senſe ; but when we ſay there is a War betwixt the 
Winds and the Waves in a Storm, this is called 
figurative, and the peculiar Figure is a Metaphor. 
So when the Scripture ſays, Riches make themſelves 
Wings, and fly away as an Eagle towards Heaven, 
the Vings and the Flight of the Eagle are proper 
Expreſſions; but when _— and Wings are ap- 
plied to Riches, it is only by way of Figure and 
Metaphor. So when a Man is ſaid to repent, or 
laugh, or grieve, it. is literally taken ; but when 
God is ſaid to he grieved, to repent, or laugh, &c. 
theſe are all figurative Expreſſions borrowed from 
a Reſemblance to Mankind. And when the 
Words Fob or Efther are uſed to ſignify thoſe very 
Perſons, it is the literal Senſe of them; but when 
they ſignify thoſe two Books of Scripture, this is a 
figurative Senſe. The Names of Horace, Juvenal, 
and Milton, are uſed in the ſame Manner, either 
for Books or Men. kobe 
When a Word, which originally ſignifies any 
particular Idea or Object, is attributed to ſeveral 
other Objects, not ſo much by way of Ręſemblance, 
but ratheron the Account of ſome evident Reference 
or Relation to the original Idea, this is ſometimes 
peculiarly called an analogical Word; ſo a ſound 
or healthy Pulſe; a ſound Digeſtion ; found Sleep '; 
are all fo called with Reference to a ſound and 
healthy Conſtitution ; but if you ſpeak of ſound 


= Dotrine, or ſound Speech, this is by way of Reſem- 


glance to Health; and the Words are metaphorical : 
Yet many Times — and Metaphor are uſed 


pro- 8 


rote , Pert I. 


promiſcuouſly in the fame Senſe, and not diſtin- 
guiſhed. 

Hcre note, That the Deſign of metaphorical 
Language, and Figures of Speech,” is not merely to 
repreſent our Ideas, but to repreſent them with 
Vivacity, Spirit, Affection, and Power; and tho” 
they often make a deeper Imprefiion on the Mind 
of the Hearer, yet they do as often lead him into a 
Miſtake, if they are uſed at improper Times and 
Places.. Therefore, where the Deſign of the 
Speaker or Writer is merely to explain, iuſtruct, 
and to lead into the Knowledge of naked Truth, 
he ought for the moit Part to uſe plain and proper 
Words, if the Language affords them, and not to 
deal much in fieurative Speech. Bur this ſort of 
Terms is uſed very profitably by Poets and Orators, 
whoſe Buſineſs it is to move, and perſuade, and 
work on the Paſſions, as well as on the Under- 
ſtanding. Figures are alſo happily employed in 
proverbial moral Sayings by the wi/eft and rhe beff 
of Men, to impreſs them deeper on the Memory 
by ſenſible Images; and they are often uſed for 
other valuable Purpoſes in the ſacred MWritings. 
Si, I might adjoin another ſort of equivocal 
Words; as there are ſome which have a different 
Meaning in common Language, from what they 
have in the Sciences; the Word Paſſion ſignifies the 
receiving any Action in a large philoſophical Senſe; 

in a more limited philoſophical Senſe, it ſignifies 
 eny of the Afections of human Nature, as Love, 
Fear, Joy, Sorrow, & c. But the common People 
confine it only to Angen: So the Word Simple, 
philoſophically, ſignifies Single, but vulgarly 1 it is 

uſed for Locliſb. 
b., Other equivocal Words are uſed ſome- 
times in an alſolute Senſe, as when God is called 
perfett ; which allows of no Detect; and ſome- 
* | times 
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times in a comparative Senſe, as good Men are 
oftentimes called perfect in Scripture, in Compa- 
riſon of thoſe who are much inferior to them in 
Knowledge or Holineſs: But I have dwelt rather 
too long upon this Subject already, therefore I 
add no more. 


SECT. VII. 
_ The Origin or Cauſes of equivocal Words, 


OW, that we may become more ſkilful in 
| guarding ourſelves and others againſt the 
Danger of Miſtakes which may ariſe from equivo-" 
cal Words, it may not be amiſs to conclude this 
Chapter with a ſhort Account of the various Ways 
or Means whereby a Word changes its Significa- 
tion, or acquires any new Senſe, and thus becomes 
equi vocal, eſpecially if it keeps its old Senſe alſo. 
1. Mere Chance ſometimes gives the ſame Word 
different Senſes; as the Word Light ſignifies a 
Body that is not heavy; and it alto ſignifies the 
Effect of Sun-Beams, or the Medium whereby we 
fee Objects: This is merely accidental, for there 
ſeems to be no Connection between theſe two 
Senſes, nor any Reaſon for them. 

2. Error and Miſtake is another Octalion of 
giving various Senſes to the ſame Word; as when 
different Perſons read the Names of Priz/t, Biſhop, 
Church, Eaſter, &c. in the New Teſtament, they 
affix different Ideas to them, for want of Acquaint- 
ance with the true Meaning of the facred Writer ; 


though it muſt be confeſſed, theſe various Senſes, | 


which might ariſe at firſt from honeſt Miſtake, 
may be culpably ſupported and propagated by In- 
tereſt, Ambition, Prejudice, and a Party-Spirit 
on any Side, 

3 Time 
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3. Time and Cuſtom alters the Meaning of 
Words. Knave heretofore ſignified a diligent Ser- 
vant (Gnavus;) and a Villain was an under Tenant 
to the Lord of the Manor (Villicus ;) but now both 
theſe Words carry an Idea of Wickedneſs and Re- 
proach with them. A Ballad once ſignified a ſo- 
lemn and ſacred Song, as well as one that is tri- 
vial, when Solomon's Song was called the Ballad of 
Ballads : But now 1t 1s applied to nothing but 
trifling Verſe, or comical Subjects. 1 
43. Words change their Senſe by Figures and 

Metaphors, which are derived from ſome real Ana- 
logy or Ręſemblance between ſeveral Things; as 
when Wings and Flight are applied to Riches, it 
ſignifies only, that the Owner may as eaſily loſe 
them, as he would loſe a Bird who flew Dy with 
Wings. 

And I think, under this Head we may rank 
thoſe Words, which ſignify different Ideas, by a 
ſort of an unaccountable far- fecht Analogy, or 
diſtant Re/ſemblance, that Fancy has introduced 
between one Thing and another; as when we ſay, 
the Meat is green, when it is Halferoaſted. We 
ſpeak of airing Linen by the Fire, when we mean 
. drying or warming it: We call for round Coals for 
the Chimney, when we mean large /quare ones: 
And we talk of the Wing of a Rabbet, when we 
mean the Fore- leg: The true Reaſon of theſe Ap- 
pellations we leave to the Criticks. 

5. Words alſo change their Senſe by the /pecial 
| Occaſion of uſing them, the peculiar Manner of 
Pronunciation, the Sound of the Voice, the Motion 
of the Face, or Geſtures of the Body; ſo when an 
angry Maſter ſays to his Servant, it is bravely done! 
or you are a fine Gentlemen! he means juſt the con- 
trary; namely, it is very ill done; you are a ſorry 


From It is ane Way of giving a ſevere Re- 
| . 
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proach, for the Words are ſpoken by way of Sar- 
caſm, or Irony. e . 
6. Words are applied in various Senſes, by new 
Ideas appearing or riſing faſter than new Words 
are framed. So when Gunpowder was found out, 
the Word Powder, which before ſignified only 
Duft, was made then to ſignify that Mixture 
or Compoſition of Nitre, Charcoal, &c. And the 


| Name Canon, which before ſignified a Law or a 


Rule, is now alſo given to a great Gun, which 
zives Laws to Nations. So Footboys, who had 
quently the common Name of Fack given them, 
were kept to turn the Spit, or to pull off their 
Maſters Boots; but when Inftruments were in- 
vented for both theſe Services, they were both 
called Facks, though one was of Iron, the other 
of Wood, and very different in their Form. 
7. Words alter their Significations according to 
the Ideas of the various Perſons, Sets, or Parties, 
who uſe them, as we have hinted before; ſo when 
a Papiſt uſes the Word Heretichs, he generally 
means the Proteſtants; when a Proteſtant uſes the 
Word, he means any Perſons who were wilfully 


(and perhaps contentiouſly) oz/tinate in fundamen- 


tal Errors, When a Few ſpeaks of the true Reli- 
gion, he means the Inſtitution of Moſes; when a 
Turk mentions it, he intends the Doctrine of Ma- 
bomet ; but when a Chriſtian makes uſe of it, he 
deſigns to ſignify Chriftianity, or the Truths and 
Precepts of the Goſpel. | LT 
8. Words have different Significations accord- 
ing to the Book, Writing, or Diſcourſe in which 
they ſtand. So in a Treatiſe of Anatomy, a Foot 
ſignifies that Member in the Body of a Man : But 
in a Book of Geometry or Menſuration, it ſignifies 
twelve Inches. | 
If I had Room to exemplify moſt of theſe Parti- 
culars in one fingle Word, I know not where to 
3 chooſe 
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chooſe a fitter than the Word Sound, which ſeems, 
as it were by Chance, to ſignify three diſtinct Ideas, 
namely, Healthy, (from Sanus) as a ſound Body; 
Noiſe, (from Sonus) as a ſhrill Sound; and to 
found the Sea (perhaps from the French Sonde, a 
Probe, or an Inſtrument to find the Depth a 
Water.) From theſe three, which I may call ori- 
ginal Senſes, various derivative Senſes ariſe ; as 
ſound Sleep, ſound Lungs, found Mind and Limb, 
a ſound Heart, a ſound Mind; found Doctrine, a 
ſound Divine, ſound Reaſon, a ſound Caſe, x 
Timber, a ſound Reproof, to beat one ſoundly, to 
ſound one's Meaning or inclination, and a Sound 
or narrow Sea; turn theſe all into Latin, and che 
Variety will appear plain. 
I confeſs, ſome few of thoſe which I have 1 men- 
tioned as the different Springs of equivecal Words, 
may be reduced in ſome Caſes to the ſame Origi- 
nal: But it muſt alſo be granted, that there may 
be other. Ways beſides theſe whereby a Word 
comes to extend its Signification, to include va- 
rious Ideas, and become equivocal, And though 
it is the Buſineſs of a Grammarian to purſue theſe 
Remarks with more Variety and Particularity, 
yet it is alſo the Work of a Logician to give Notice 
of theſe Things, leſt Darkneſs, Coofviion, and 


Perplexity, be brought into our Conceptions by 
the means of Words, and thence our Judgments 
and Keaſonings become erroneous, - | | 
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8 HAF. v. 
General Derections relating to our IDE As. 


Direction 1. Fons levy with a 1 Va: 
riety of Ideas; acquaint yourſelves 
with Things ancient and modern; Things natu- 
ral, civil and religious; Things domeſtick and 
national; Things of your native Land, and of fo- 
reign Countries; Things preſent, paſt, and fu- 
ture; and above all, be well acquainted with God 
and yourſelves ; ' learn animal Nature, and the 
Workings of your own Spirits. 

Such a general Acquaintance with Things will 
be of very great Advantage. 

The frft Benefit of it is this; it will aſſiſt the 
Uſe of Reaſon in all its following Operations; it 
will teach you to judge of Things aright, to argue 
juſtly, and to metbodiſe your Thoughts with Accu- 
racy. When you ſhall find ſeveral Things akin to 
each other, and ſeveral different from each other, 
agreeing in ſome Part of their Idea, and diſagree- 
ing in other Parts, you will range your Ideas in 
better Order, you will be more eaſily led into a 
diſtinct Knowledge of Things, and will obtain a 
rich Store of proper Thoughts and Arguments 
upon all Occaſions. * 
Tou will tell me, perhaps, That you deſi ign the 
Study of the Law or Divinity; and what Good 
can Natural Philoſophy or Mathematicks do you, or 
any other Science, not directly ſubordinate to your 
chief Deſign ? But let it be conſidered, that all 
Sciences have a ſort of mutual Conneftion:; and 
Knowledge of all Kinds fits the Mind to reaſon and 
Judge better concerning * particular Subject. I 

7 have 


| 
; 
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have known a Judge upon the Bench betray his 


Ignorance, and appear a little confuſed in his Sen- 
timents about a Caſe of ſuſpected Murder brought 
before him, for want of ſome Acquaintance with 
animal Nature and Philoſophy, 3 
Another Benefit of it is this; ſuch a large and 
general Acquaintance with Things will ſecure you 
from perpetual Admirations and Surpriſes, and 
guard you againſt that Weakneſs of ignorant Per- 
fons, who have never ſeen any thing beyond the 
Confines of their own Dwelling, and therefore 


they wonder at almoſt every Thing they ſee; 


every Thing beyond the Smoke of their own 


Chimney, and the Reach of their own Windows, 


is new and ftrange to them. _ 
A third Benefit of ſuch an uniyerſal Acquaint- 


_ ance with Things, is this; it will keep you from 


being too poſitiue and dogmatical, from an Exceſs 
of Credulity and Unbelief, that is, a Readineſs to 


believe, or to deny every Thing at firſt Hearing; 


when you ſhall have often ſeen, that ſtrange and 
uncommon Things, which often ſeemed incredi- 
ble, are found to be true; and Things very com- 
monly received as true, have been found falſe. 
The Way of attaining ſuch an extenſiue Treaſure of 
Ideas, is, with Diligence to apply yourſelf to read 
the beſt Books; converſe with the moſt knowing 


and the wiſeſt of Men; and endeavour to improve 


by every Perſon in whoſe Company you are; ſuffer 
no Hour to paſs away in a lazy Idleneſs, an im- 


pertinent Chattering, or uſeleſs Trifles: Viſit other 
Cities and Countries when you have ſeen your own, 


under the Care of one who can teach you to profit 
by Trayelling, and to make wiſe Obſervations ; 
indulge a juſt Curioſity in ſeeing the Wonders of 


Art and Nature; ſearch into Things yourſelves, as 


well as learn them from others; be acquainted 2 
| — | ER 
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Men as well as Books; learn all Things as much 
as you can at firſt Hand; and let as many of your 
Ideas as poſſible be the Repreſentations of Things, 
and not merely the Repreſentations of other Men's 
Ideas: Thus your Soul, like ſome noble Building, 
ſhall be richly furniſhed with original Paintings, 
and not with mere Copies. | Rp 


Direct. II. Uſe the moſt proper Methods to retain 
that Treaſure of Ideas which you have acquired; for 
the Mind is ready to let many of them ſlip, unleſs 
ſome Pains and Labour be taken to fix them upon 
the Memory. 8 Ye 3 
And more eſpecially let thoſe Ideas be laid up 
and preſerved with the greateſt Care, which are 
moſt directly ſuited, either to your eternal Welfare 
as a Chriſtian, or to your particular Station an 
Profeſſion in this Life; for though the former 
Rule recommends an univerſal Acquaintance with 
Things, yet it is but a more general and ſuperficial 
Knowledge that is required or expected of any Man, 
in Things which are utterly foreign to his own Bu- 
ſineſs: But it is neceſſary you ſhould have a more 
particular and accurate Acquaintance with thoſe 
Things that refer to your peculiar Province and 
Duty in this Life, or your Happineſs in another. 
There are ſome Perſons who never arrive at any 
deep, ſolid, or valuable Knowledge in any Sci- 
ence, or any Buſineſs of Life, becauſe they are 
perpetually flutterzgg over the Surface of Things, 
in a curious and Midering Search of infinite Va- 
riety; ever hearing, reading, or aſking after 
ſomething new, but impatient of any Labour to 
lay up» and preſerye the Ideas they have gained: 
Their Souls may be compared to a Looking-glaſs, 
chat hereſgever you turn it, it receives the lanages 
of all Objects, bur * FT Te | ; - 


* 


— 
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In order to preſerve your Treaſure of Ideas, and 
the Knowledge you have gained, purſue the follow- 
ing Advices, eſpecially in your younger Vears. 

1. Recollef every Day the Things you have ſeen, 
or heard, or read, which may have made any Ad- 
dition to your Underſtanding : Read the Writings 
of God and Men with Diligence and perpetual 
Reviews:. Be not fond of haſtening to a new Book, 
or a new Chapter, till you have well fixed and 
eſtabliſhed in your Minds what was uſeful in the 
laſt : Make uf. of your Memory 1n this Manner, 
and you will ſenſibly experience a gradual Im- 

rovement of it, while you take Care not to load 
it to Exceſs, 5 Te - | 
2. Talk over the Things which you have ſeen, 

heard, or learnt, with ſome proper Acquaintance. 
This will make a freſh Impreſſion upon your Me- 
mory ; and if you have no Fellow-Student at 
hand, none of equal Rank with yourſelves, tell 
it over to any of your Acquaintance, where you 
can do it with Propriety and Decency ; and whe- 
ther they leatn any thing by it or no, your own 
Repetition of it will be an Improvement to your- 
felt: And this Practice alſo will furniſh you with 
a Variety of Words and copious Language, to 
expreſs your Thoughts upon all Occaſions. 
3. Commit to Writing ſome of the moſt con- 
ſiderable Improvements which you daily make, at 
leaſt ſuch Hints as may recall them again to your 
Mind, when perhaps they are vaniſhed and loſt, 
And here I think' Mr. Locke's Method of Adver- 
faria, or Common-Places, which he deſcribes in the 
End of the firſt Volume of his Poſthumous Works, 
is the beſt; uſing no learned Method at all, ſet- 
ting down Things as they occur, leaving a diſ- 
tin Page for each Subject, and making an Index 
TVA Th 
* "hh 
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At the End of every Week, or Month, or 


Year, you may review your Remarks for theſe 
| Reaſons : Firſt, To judge of your own Improvement; 
when you ſhall find that many of your younger 
Collections are either weak and trifling ; or if they 
are juſt and proper, yet they are grown now ſo 
familiar to you, that you will thereby ſee your own 
Advancement in Knowledge. And in the next 

Place, what Remarks you find there worthy of 
your riper Obſervation, you may note them with 

a marginal Star, inſtead of tranſcribing them, as 

. being worthy of your ſecond Year's Review, when 

the others are neglected. 

To ſhorten ſomething of this Labour, if the 
Books which you read are your own, mark with a 
Pen, or Pencil, the moſt conſiderable Things in 
them which you deſire to remember. Thus you 
may read that Book the ſecond Time over with. 
half the Trouble, by your Eye running over the 
Paragraphs which your Pencil has noted. Tt is 
but a very weak Objection againſt this Practice to 
 fay, I ſhall ſpoil my Book ; for 1 perſuade myſelf, 

that you did not buy it as a Bookſeller, to fell it 

again for Gain, but as a Scholar, to improve your 

Mind by it; and if the Mind be improved, your 

Advantage is abundant, though your Book yields 
leſs Money to your Executors “. 


Direct. III. As you proceed both in 3 and | 
in £46. make a wiſe Obſervation what are the Ideas, 
what the CN ane the Parts of een that 

F 


3 have 


- * Note, This Advice of Myitin b ad Reviewing 
your Marks, refers chiefly to thoſe occaſional Notions you meet 
with either in Reading or in Converfation: But when you are 
directly and profeſedly purſuing any Subject of Knowledge in a 
good Syſtem in your younger Years, the Sy/em itſelf is your 
pare Foot, and muſt be entirely reviewed. The ſame 

wy be ſaid concerning any Treati/e which cloſely, ſuccinetiy, 

accurately handles any particular Theme. 
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have been more or leſs uſeful to yourſelf or others. In 


our younger Years, while we are furniſhing our 


Minds with a Treaſure of Ideas, our Experience is 


but ſmall, and our Judgment weak; it is therefore 
impoſſible at that Age to determine aright con- 


cerning the real Advantage and C/efulneſs of many 


Things we learn. But when Age and Experience 
have matured your Judgment, then you will gra- 
dually drop the more «/ele/s Part of your younger 
Furniture, and be more ſolicitous to retain that 
which is moſt neceſſary for your Welfare in this 


Life, or a better. Hereby you will come to make 


the ſame Complaint that almoſt every learned Man 
has done after long Experience in Study, and in 
the Affairs of human Life and Religion: Alas! 
how many Hours, and Days, and Months, have 1 


tot in purſuing ſome Parts of Learning, and in 


reading ſome Authors, which have turned to no other 
Account, but to inform me that they were not worth 
my Labour and Purſuit! Happy the Man who 


has a wiſe Tutor to conduct him through all the 


Sciences in the firſt Years of his Study ; and who 
has a prudent Friend always at hand to point out 
to him, from Experience, how much of every 
Science is worth his Purſuit ! And happy the Stu- 
dent that is ſo wile as to follow ſuch Advice! 


Direct. IV. Learn to acquire a Government over 
your Ideas and your Thoughts, that they may come 
when they are called, and depart when they are bid- 
den. There are ſome Thoughts that riſe and in- 
trude upon us while we ſhun them; there are others 


that fly from us, when we would hold and fix 


them. | | 5 
If the Ideas which you would willingly make 
the Matter of your preſent Meditation are ready to fly 
from you, you muſt be obſtinate in the Purſuit of 
2 . them 
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them by an Habit of fixed Meditation; you muſt 
keep your Soul to the Work, when it is ready to 
ſtart aſide every Moment, unleſs you will aban- 
don yourſelf to be a Slave to every wild Imagina- 
tion. It is a common, but it is an unhappy and 
a ſhameful Thing, that every Trifle that comes 
acroſs the Senſes or Fancy ſhould divert us, that 
a buzzing Fly ſhould teaze our Spirits and ſcatter 
our beſt Ideas: But we muſt learn to be deaf to 
and regardleſs of other Things, beſides that which 
we make the preſent Subject of our Meditation: 
And in order to help a wandering and fickle Hu- 
mour, it is proper to have a Book or Paper in our 
Hands, which has ſome proper Hints of the Sub- 
ject that we deſign to purſue. We muſt be reſo- 
lute and laborious, and fometimes conflict with 
ourſelves, if we would be wiſe and learned. | 
 YetI would not be too ſevere in this Rule: It 
muſt be confeſſed there are Seaſons when the Mind, 
or rather the Brain, is 0ver-tired or jaded with Study 
and Thinking ; or upon ſome other Accounts ani- 
mal Nature may be languid or cloudy, and unfit to 


aſſiſt the Spirit in Meditation; at ſuch Seaſons 


(provided that they return not too often) it is bet- 
ter ſometimes to yield to the preſent Ind iſpoſition; 
for if Nature entirely reſiſt, nothing can be done to 
the Purpoſe, at leaſt in that Subject or Science. 
Then you may think it proper to give yourſelf up 
to ſome Hours of Leiſure and Recreation, or uſejul 
Laleneſs; or if not, then turn your Thoughts to 
ſome other alluring Subjects, and pore no longer 
upon the fr/, till ſome brighter or more favour- 
able Moments ariſe. A Student ſhall do more in 
one Hour, when all Things concur to invite him 
to any ſpecial Study, than in four Hours, at a 

dull and improper Seaſon. 


„ I would 
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I would alſo give the ſame Advice, if ſome vain, 


or worthleſs, or fouliſh Idea, will croud itſelf into 


your Thoughts; and if you find that all your 
Labour and Wreſtling cannot defend yourſelf from 
it, then divert the Importunity of that which of- 
fends you by turning your Thoughts to ſome en- 
tertaining Subject, that may amuſe you alittle, and 
draw you off from the troubleſome and impoſing 
Gueſt; and many a time alſo in ſuch a Caſe, 
when the impertinent and intruding Ideas would 
divert from preſent Duty, Devotion and Prayer 
have been very ſucceſsful to overcome ſuch obſti- 
nate Troublers of the Peace and Profit of the 
Soul. 15 8 
I the natural Genius and Temper bg too vola- 
tile, fickle, and wandering, ſuch Perſons ought in 
a more eſpecial Manner to apply themſelves to 
- mathematical Learning, and to begin their Studies 
with Arithmetick and Geometry ; wherein new 
Truths continually ariſing to the Mind, out of the 
plaineſt and eaſieſt Principles, will allure the 
. Thoughts with incredible Pleaſure in the Purſuit : 
This will give the Student ſuch a delightful Taſte 


of Reaſoning, as will fix his Attention to the ſin- 


. gle Subject which he purſues, and by Degrees will 
. cure the habitual Levity of his Spirit: But let him 
not indulge and purſue theſe ſo far, as to neglect 
the prime Studies of his deſigned Profeſſion. 


CHAP, 
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C H A P. VI. 
Special Rules to direct our Conceptions of Thing 2 


A! Gent Part of what has been already written, 
is deſigned to lay a Foundation for thoſe Rules 
which may guide and regulate our Conceptions of 
Things; this is our main Buſineſs and Deſign in 
the firſt Part of Logick. Now if we can but di- 
rect our Thoughts to a juſt and happy Manner in 
orming our Ideas of Things, the other Operations 
of the Mind vill not ſo eaſily be perverted; becauſe 
moſt of our Errors in Judgment, and the Weak- 
neſs, Fallacy and Miſtakes of our Argumentation, 
proceed from the Darkneſs, Confuſion, Defect, 
or ſome other Irregularity in our Conceptions. 
The Rules to aſſiſt and direct our Conceptions 
are theſe : | 


; Conceive of Things clearly and di * in 
their own Natures, _ 


2. Conceive of Things completely in all their 
Hari. 


4 Conceive of Things comprebenfiocly in all 
their Properties and Relations. 


2: Conceive of Things no 1 in all their 
"+... +, Rina, 


5. Conceive of Things wade or in a proper 
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SE . 
Of gaining clear and diſtin Ip EAs. 
E firſt Rule is this, Seek after a clear and 
| diſtinct Conception of Things as they are in their 


own Nature, and do not content yourſelves with ob- 
feure and confuſed Ideas, where clearer are to be 


A ttained. 


There are ſome Things indeed whereof diſtinct 
Ideas are ſcarce attainable, they ſeem to ſurpaſs the 
Capacity of the Underſtanding in our preſent State; 
ſuch are the Notions of Eternal, Immenſe, Infinite, 
whether this 1nfnity be applied to Number, as an 
infinite Multitude; to Quantity, as infinite Length, 
or Breadth; to Powers and Perfections, as Strength, 
Wiſdom, or Goodneſs, infinite, Sc. Though 
Mathematicians in their Way demonſtrate ſeveral 
Things in the Doctrine of Hſinites, yet there are 
ſtill ſome inſolvable Difficulties that attend the 
Ideas of Infinity, when it is applied to Mind or 
Body; and while it is in Reality but an Idea ever 
growing, we cannot have fo clear and diſtinct a 
Conception of it as to ſecure us from Miſtakes 
in ſome of our Reaſonings about it. | 

There are many other Things that belong to the 
material World, wherein the ſharpeſt Philoſophers 
have never yet arrived at clear and diſtin& Ideas; 
fuch as the particular Shape, Situation, Contexture, 
and Motion of the ſmall Particles of Minerals, Me- 
tals, Plants, &c. whereby their very Natures and 
Effences are diſtinguiſhed from each other. Nor 
have we either Senſes or Inſtruments ſufficiently 
nice and accurate to find them out, There are 
other Things in the World of Spirits wherein our 

5 | | | Ideas 
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Ideas are very dark and confuſed, ſuch as their 
Union with animal Nature, the Way of their acting 
on material Beings, and their Converſe with each 
other. And though it is a laudable Ambition to 
ſearch what may be known of theſe Matters, yet 
it is a vaſt Hindrance to the Enrichment of our 
Underſtandings, if we ſpend too much of our 
Time and Pains _— Infinites and Unſearchables, 
and thoſe Things for the Inveſtigation whereof we 
| are not furniſhed with proper Faculties in the pre- 
ſent State. It is therefore of great Service to the 
true Improvement of the Mind, to diſtinguiſh well 
| between Knowables and Unknowables. 

As far as Things are knowable by us, it is of 
excellent Uſe to accuſtom ourſelves to clear and 
diſtin? Ideas. Now among many other Occaſions 


ol the Darkneſs and Miſtakes of our Minds, there 


are theſe two Things which RIA remarkably bring 
Confufion into our Ideas. | 
1. That from our Infancy we have had the Ideas 
of Things ſo far connected with the Ideas of Words, 
that we often miſtake Words for Things, we min- 
gle and confound one vith the other. 
2. From our youngeſt Vears we have been ever 

ready to conſider Things not ſo much 1n their own 
Natures, as in their various Ręſpects to ourſelves, 
and chiefly to our Senſes; and we have alſo joined 
and mingled the Ideas of ſome Things, with many 
other Ideas, to which they were not akin in their | 
own Natures. : : 
In order therefore to a clear and 4j iftint?. Rows : 
| ba of of Things, we muſt unclothe them of all 
elations and Mixtures, that we may contem- 
plate them naked, and in their own Natures, and 
diſtinguiſh the Subject that we have in View from 
all other Subjects whatſoever: Now to perform this 
well, we muſt here conſider the Definition of Weras, 
and the Definition of T. bings. 


SECT: 
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Ser. 
of the Dane, of W eds or Names. 


FF: we could conceive of Things as Angels and 
unbodied Spirits do, without involving them 
in thoſe Clouds which Words and Language throw 
upon them, we ſhould ſeldom be in Danger of ſuch 
Miſtakes as are perpetually committed by us in the 
preſent State; and indeed it would be of unknown 
Advantage to us to accuſtom ourſelves to form Ideas 
of Things without Words, that we might know 
them in their own proper Natures, Bur fince we 
muſt uſe Words, both to learn and to communicate 
moſt of our Notions, we ſhould do it with Juſt 
Rules of Caution. I have already declared in 
part, how often and by what Means our Words 
become the Occaſion of Errors in our Conceptions 
of Things. To remedy ſuch Inconveniencies, we 
mult get an exact Definition of the Words we make 
ule of, that is, we muſt determine preciſely the 
Senſe of eur Words, which 1 1s called the Definition. 
of the Name. 

Now a Definition 25 the Name being only a De- 
claration in what Senſe the Word is uſed or what 
Idea or Object we mean by it, this may be ex- 
preſſed by any one or more of the Properties, 
Effects or Circumſtances of that Object which do 
ſufficiently diſtinguiſh it from other Objects: As 
if I were to tell what I mean by the Word Air, I 
may ſay, it is that thin Matter which we breathe in 
and breathe out continually ; or it is that fluid Body 
in which the Birds fly a little above the Earth; or 


„ 


its that inviſible Matter which fills as Places near 


* 
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the Earth, or which immediately encompaſſes the 
Globe of Earth and Water. So if I would tell 
what I mean by Light, I would ſay it is that Me- 
dium whereby wwe ſee the Colours and Shapes of 
Things; or it is that which diſtinguiſhes the Day 
from the Night. If 1 were aſked what I mean by 
Religion, 1 would anſwer, it is a Collection of all 
our Duties to God, if taken in a ſtrict and limited 
Senſe; but if taken in a large Senſe, it is a Col- 
lection of all our Duties both to God and Man. Theſe 
are called the Definitions of the Name. E 
Note, In defining the Name there is no Neceſ- 
ſity that we ſhould be acquainted with the intimate 
Eſſence or Nature of the Thing; for any manner 
of Deſcription that will but ſufficiently acquaint 
another Perſon what we mean by ſuch a Word, is 
a ſufficient Definition for the Name. And on this 
Account a ſynonymous Word, or a mere Negation 
of the contrary, a Tranſlation of the Word into ano- 
ther Tongue, 'or a Grammatical Explication of it, 
is ſometimes ſufficient for this Purpoſe; as if one 
would know what I mean by a Sphere, I tell him 
it is a Globe; if he aſk what is a Triangle, it is that 
which has three Angles; or an Oval is that which 
has the Shape of an Egg. Dark is that which has, 
no Light; Aſthma is a Difficulty of Breathing ; a 
Diaphoretick Medicine, or a Sudorifick, is ſome- 
thing that will provoke Seating; and an Iaſolvent, 
js a Man that cannot pay his Debts. ® 
| _ Since it is the Deſign of Logick, not only to aſſiſt 
us in Learning but in Teaching alſo, it is neceſſary 
that we ſhould be furniſhed with ſome particular 
Directions relating to the Definition of Names, both 
in Teaching and Learning. „ 


. 
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F 
Directions concerning the Definition of Names. 


Direct. I. TAE a Care of making uſe of mere 
| Words, inſtead of Ideas, that is, 
ſuch Words as have no Meaning, no Definition 
belonging to them: Do not always imagine that 
there: are Ideas whereſoever there are Names: For 
though Mankind hath ſo many Millions of Ideas, 
more than they have Names, yet ſo fooliſh and 
laviſh are we, that too often we uſe ſome Words 
in mere Waſte, and have 0 Ideas for them; or at 
' Teaft, our Ideas are ſo exceedingly ſhattered and 
confuſed, broken and blended, various and un- 
fettled, that they can ſignify nothing toward the 
Improvement of the Underſtanding. You will 
find a great deal of Reaſon for this Remark, if 
you read the Popiſh Schoolmen, or the myſtick 
Drevines. „ 5 | 

Never reſt ſatisfied therefore with mere Words 
which have no Ideas belonging to them, or at leaſt 
#0 ſettled and determinate Ideas. Deal not in ſuch 
| — Ware, whether you are a Learner or a 
Teacher; for hereby ſome Perſons have made 
themſelves rich in Words, and learned in their 
own Eſteem; whereas in Reality, their Under- 
ſtandings have been poor, and they knew nothing. 
Loet me give, for Inſtance, ſome of thoſe Writ- 
ers or Talkers who deal much ia the Words Na- 
ture, Fate, Luck, Chance, Perfection, Power, 
Life, Fortune, Inſtinct, &c. and that even in the 
moſt calm and inſtructive Parts of their Diſcourſe; 
though neither they themſelves nor their Hearers 
have any ſettled Meaning under thoſe Words; _ 
| | thus 
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thus they build up their Reaſoninos, and infer 


what they pleaſe, with an Ambition of the Name 
of Learning, or of ſublime Elevations in Religion; 
whereas in Truth, they do but amuſe themſelves 
and their Admirers with ſcelling Words of Vanity, 

underſtanding neither what they ſay, nor whereof 

they affirm. But this Sort of Talk was reproved of 
old by the two chief Apoſtles, St. Peter and St. 


FB Paul, 1 Tim. i. 7. and 2. Pet. ii. 18. 


When Pretenders to Philoſophy or good Senſe 
grow fond of this Sort of Learning, they dazzle 
and confound their weaker Hearers, but fall under 
the Neglect of the Wiſe. The Fpicureans are 
guilty of this Fault, when they aſcribe the For ma- 

tion of the World to Chance: The Ariftotelians, 
when they ſay, Nature abhors a Vacuum: The 
Stcics, when they talk of Fate, which is ſuperior 
tothe Gods: And the Gameſters, when they curſe 
their -Lyck, or hope for the Favours of Fortune, 
Whereas, if they would tell us, that by the Word 
Nature they mean the Properties of any Being, or 
the Order of T. bings eftabliſned at the Creation; that 
by the Word Fate, they intend the Decrces of God, 
or the neceſſary. Connection and Influence of "ſecond 
Cauſes and Effetts ; if by the Word Luck or Chance 
they ſignify the abſolute Negation of any determi- 
nate Cauſe, or only their Ignorance of any ſuch 
Cauſe, we ſhould know how to converſe with 
them, and to aſſent to, or diſſent from their Opi- 
nions. But while they flutter in the Dark, and 
make a Noiſe with Words which have no fixed 
Ideas, they talk to the Wind, and never can 
profit. 

I would ads this Matter a little hin ſtill 
by Inſtances borrowed from the Peripateticꝭ Phi- 
bebe which was once taught in all the Schools. 

he Profeſſor fancies he has een the true P a- 


fon, 
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ſon, why all heavy Bodies tend downward, why 
Amber will draw Feathers or Straws, and the Load- 
flone draw Iron, when he tells you, that this is 
done by certain gravitating and attractive Qualities, 
which proceed from the ſulſtantial Forms of thoſe 
various Bodies. He imagines that he has explain- 
ed why the Loadſtone s 1 repel the 
North End of a magnetic Needle, and attract the 
South, when he affirms, that this. 1s done by its 
Sympathy: with one End of it, and its Antipathy 
againſt the other End. Whereas in Truth, all 
theſe Names of Sympathy, Antipathy, ſubſtantial 
Forms, and Qualities, when they are put for the 
Cauſes of theſe Effects in Bodies, are but hard 
Words, which only expreſs a learned and pompous 
Ignorance of the true Cauſe of natural Appear- 
ances; and in this Senſe they are mere Words 
without Ideas. AE. "42 
This will evidently appear, if one aſk me, nh 
a concave Mirror or convex Glaſs will burn Wood in 
the Sun-beams, or why a Wedge will cleave" it? 
And I ſhould tell him, it is by an 2 Hrious Qua- 
lity, in the Mirror or Glaſs, and by a cleaving - 
Power in the Wedge, ariſing from a certain un- 
known ſubſtantial Form in them, whence they de- 
rive theſe Qualities; or if he ſhould aſk me, Why a 
Clock ftrikes, and points to the Hour? and I ſhould 
ſay, it is by an indicating Form and ſonorifick. Qua- 
lity; whereas I ought to tell him how the Sun- 
beams are collected and united by a Burning-Glaſs; 
whence the mechanical Force of a Wedge is de- 
rived; and what are the }hecls and Springs, the 
Pointer, and Hammer, and Bell, whereby a Clock 
gives Notice of the Time, both to the Eye and 
; 7 7 the 
More, Some Writers call that the South-poleof a Loadſtone 
which attracts the South end of the Needle; but I chooſe to fol- 


© 


low. thoſe who call it the North-pole. | 
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the Ear. But theſe 2/orios and cleaving Powers, 
ſonorous and indicating Ferms and Qualities, do 
either teach the Inquirer nothing at all but what 
he knew before, or they are mere Words without 
Ideas *. EO DEA | 5 
And there is many a Man in the vulgar and in 
the learned World, who imagines himſelf deeply 
ſkilled in the Controverſies of Divinity, whereas he 
has only furniſhed himſelf with a Parcel of ſcho- 
laſtict or myſtick Words, under ſome of which the 
Authors themſelves. had no juſt Ideas; and the 
Learner when he hears, or prenounces them, hath 
ſcarce any Ideas at all. Such Sort of Words ſome- 
times have become Matters of immortal Conten- 
tion, as though the Goſpel could not ſtand without 
them; and yet the Zealot perhaps knows little 
more of them than he does of Shidboleth, or Hig- 
gaion, Selah. Judges xii. 6. Pſal. ix. 16. 
Tet there I would lay down this Caution, that 
there are ſeveral Objects of which we have not a 
clear and diſtinct Idea, much leſs an adequate or 
comprehenſive one, and yet we cannot call the 
Names of theſe Things, Words without —_— 
: V ſuch 


* It may be objeded here, “ And what does the modern 
6 Philoſopher, with all his Detail of mathematical Numbers, 
« and Diagrams, do more than this towards the Solution of theſe 
*« Difficulties ? Does he not deſcribe Gravity by a certain uz- 
© known Force, whertby Bodies tend dowwnavard to the Center ? 
ts Hath he found the certain and mechanical Reaſons of Ai: 
© traction, Magnetiſm, &c. d I anſwer, That the Moderns 
have found a thbuſand Things by applying Mathematics to 
Natural Philoſophy, which the Ancients were ignorant of; and 
when they uſc any Names of this kind, ſuch as Gravitation, 
Attraction, &c. they uſe them only to ſignify, that there are 
ſuch Effects and ſuch Cauſes, with a frequent Confeſſion of 
their Ignoratice of the true Springs of them: They do not pre- 
tend to make 425 Word: ſtand for the real Cauſes of Things, as 
though they thereby aſſigned the true philoſophical Solution 
of theſe Difficulties; for in this Senſe they will ſtill be Fords 
witheut Ideas, Whether in the Mouth of an o Philoſopher, or 
a get one. 2 | 
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ſuch are ts Infinity and Eternity of God himſelf, 
the Union of our own Soul and Body, the Union of 


the divine and human Natures of Feſus Chriſt, the 


Operation of the holy Spirit on the Mind of Man, g 


&c. Theſe ought not to be called Words without 


Ideas, for there is ſufficient Evidence for the Reality 
and Certainty of the Exiſtence of their Objects; 


though there is ſome Confuſion in our cleareſt 
Conceptions of them; and our Ideas of them, 


though imperfect, are yet ſufficient to converſe 
about them, ſo far as we have Need, and to de- 


termine ſo much as is neceſſary * our own Faith 


and Practice. 


Direct. II. Do not ſuppoſe that the Natures or 
Eſſences of Things always differ from one anotber, 


as much as their Names do. There are various 
Purpoſes in human Life, for which we put very 


different Names on the ſame Thing, or on Things 


whoſe Natures are near akin; and thereby often- 


times, by making a new nominal Species, we are 


ready do deceive ourſelves with the Idea of another 


real Species of Beings : And thoſe, whoſe Under- 


ſtandings are led away by the mere Sound of 


Words, fancy the Nature of thoſe Things to be 
very different whoſe Names are fo, and judge of 


them accordingly. 


1 may borrow a remarkable Inſtance for my 
Purpoſe almoſt out of every Garden, which con- 
tains a Variety of Plants in it. Moſt or all Plants 


agree in this, that they have a Root, a Stalk, 
Leaves, Buds, Bloſſoms, and Seeds : But the Gar- 


diener ranges them under very different Names, as 


though they were really different Kinds of Beings, 


merely becauſe of the different Uſe and Service to 
| blah. they are applied by Men: As for Inſtance, 


thoſe Plants whoſe Roots are eaten, ſhall appro- 
3 Priate 
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priate the Names of Roots to themſelves ; ſuch are 
Carrots, Turnips, Radiſhes, &c. If the Leaves are 
of chief Uſe to us, then we call them Herbs; as 
Sage, Mint, Thyme : If the Leaves are eaten raw, 
they are termed Sallad; as Lettuce, Purſlain : If 
boiled, they become Pot-herbs ; as Spinnage, Cole- 
worts; and foine of thoſe ſame Plants, which are 
Pot-herbs in one Family, are Sallad in another. 
If the Buds are made our Food, they are called 
Heads, or Tops; ſo Cabbage Heads, Heads of 
Aſparagus and Artichoaks, If the Bloſſom be of 
moſt Importance, we call it a Flower; ſuch are 
Daiſies, Tulips, and Carnations, which are the mere 
Bloſſoms of thoſe Plants. If the Huſe or Seeds 
are eaten, they are called the Fruits of the Ground, 
as Peas, Beans, Strawberries, &c. If any Part 
of the Plant be of known and common Uſe to us 
in Medicine, we call it a phyſical Herb, as Carduus, 
Scurvy-Graſs ; but if we count no Part uſeful, we 
call ita Weed, and throw it out of the Garden; 
and yet perhaps our next Neighbour knows ſome 
| valuable Property and Uſe of it; he plants it in his 
Garden, and gives it the Title of an Herb, or a 
Flower. You lee here how ſmall is the real Diſ- 
tinction of theſe ſeveral Plants, conſidered in their 
general Nature as the leſſer Vegetables: Yet what 
very different Ideas we vulgarly form concerning 
| them, and make different Species of them, chiefly 

becauſe of the different Names given them. 

Now when Things are ſet in this clear Light, 
it appears how ridiculous it would be for two 
Perſons to contend, whether Dandelion be an Herb, 
or a Weed; whether it be a Pot-herb or Sallad ; 
when by the Cuſtom or Fancy of different Fami- 
lies, this one Plant obtains all theſe Names ac- 
{ cording to the ſeveral Uſes of it, and the Value 


that is put upon it. Iv 
| | G 2 Note 
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Note here, That I find no manner of Fault with 


the Variety of Names which are given to ſeveral 


Plants, according to the various Uſes we make of 


them. But I would not have our Judgments im- 
poſed upon hereby, to think that theſe mere aomi- 
nal Species, namely, Herbs, Sallads, and Weeds be- 


come three really different Species of Beings, on 


this Account, that they have different Names and 
Uſes. But I proceed to other Inſtances. 
It has been the Cuſtom of Mankind, when they 
have been angry with any Thing, to add a new ill 
Neme to it, that they may convey thereby a hate- 
ful Idea of it, though the Nature of the Thing ſtil] 


abides the ſame. So the Papiſt call the Proteſtants, 


Fereticks : A profane Perſon calls a Man of Piety, 
a Preciſian: And in the Times of the Civil War 
in the laft Century, the Royaliſts called the Par- 
liamentarians, Fanaticks, Roundbeads, and Sefta- 


ries. And they in Requital called the Royaliſts, 


Aalignauts: But the Partizans on each Side were 

"really neither better nor worſe for theſe Names. 
It has alſo been a frequent Practice, onthe other 
Hand, to put new favourable Names upon ill Ideas, 
on purpoſe to take off the Odium of them. But 
notwithſtanding all theſe flattering Names and 


Titles, a Man of profuſe Generoſity is but a Spend- 


thrift ; a natural Son is a Baſtard ſtill; a Gallant 


is an Adulterer; and a Lady of Pleaſure js a 
Fhore. © | = 


| Direct, III. Take heed of believing the Nature 


and Eſſence of txwo or more Things to be certainly the 
ſame, becauſe they may have the ſame Name given 
them. This has been an unhappy and fatal Occa- 
ſton of a thouſand Miſtakes in the natural, in the 


civil, and in the religious Affairs of Life, both 


amongſt the Vulgar and the Learned, I ſhall 
Ea | 5 glve 
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ive two or three Inſtances, chiefly in the Matters 
of Natural Philoſophy, having hinted ſeveral Dan- 
gers of this kind relating to Theology, in the fore- 
going Diſcourſe concerning eguivocal Mordes. 
Our elder Philoſophers have generally made uſe 
of the Word Sour to ſignify that Principle where- 
by a Plant grows, and they call it the vegetative 


| Soul: The Principle of the animal Motion of a 


Brute has been likewiſe called a Soul, and we have 


| been taught to name it the /en/itive Soul: They 
| + have alſo given the Name Soul to that ſuperior 


Principle in Man, whereby he thinks, judges, 
reaſons, &c. and though they diſtinguiſhed this 


by the honourable Title of the rational Soul, yet in 


common Diſcourſe and Writing we leave out the 
Words vegetative, ſenſitive, and rational; and 
make the Word Soul ſerve for all theſe Principles: 
Thence we are led early into this Imagination, 
that there is a ſort of ſpiritual Being in Plants and in 
Brutes, like that in Men,” Whereas if we did but 


abſtract and ſeparate theſe Things from Words, 


and compare the Cauſe of Growth in a Plant, with 
the Cauſe of Reaſoning in Mau, (without the 
Word Soul) we ſhould never think that theſe two 
Principles were at all like one another ; nor ſhould 
we perhaps ſo eaſily and peremptorily conclude, 


chat Brutes need an intelligent Mind to perform 


their animal Actions. . 3 
Another Inſtance may be the Word LIE, 
which being attributed to Plants, to Brutes, and 
to Men, and in each of them to aſcribed to the Soul, 
has very eaſily betrayed us from our Infancy into 
this Miſtake, hat the Spirit or Mud, or thinking 
Principle, in Man, is the W_ of vegetative and 
animal Life to his Body: Whercas it is evident, 
that if the Spirit or thinking Principle of Man 
gave Life to his animal Nature, the Way to ſave 
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Men from dying would not be to uſe Medicines, 
but to perſuade the Spirit to abide in the Body. 

I might derive a third Inſtance from the Word 
Hzar, which is uſed to ſignify the Senſation we 
have when we are near the Fire, as well as the 
Cauſe of that Senſation, which 1s 1n the Fire itſelf; 
and thence we conclude from our Infancy, that 
there is à ſort of Heat in the Fire reſembling our own 
Senſation, or the Heat which we feel : Whereas in 
the Fire there is nothing but little Particles of 
Matter, of ſuch particular Shapes, Sizes, Situa- 
tions and Motions, as are fitted to impreſs ſuch 
Motion on our Fleſh or Nerves as excite the Senſe 
of Heat, Now if this Cauſe of our Senſation in 
the Fire had been always called by adiſtin&t Name, 
perhaps we had not been ſo rooted in this Miſtake, 
that the Fire is hot with the ſame fort of Heat that 
we feel. This will appear with more Evidence, 
when we conſider, that we are ſecure from the ſame 
Miſtake where there have been twodifferent Names 
allotted to our Seꝝſation and to the Cauſe of it; 
as, we do not ſay, Pain is in the Fire that burns 
us, or in the Knife that cuts and wounds us; for 
we call it burning in the Fire, cutting in the Knife, 
and Pain only when it is in our/elves. 0 

Numerous Inſtances of this Kind might be de- 
rived from the Words ſcpeet, ſour, loud, ſhrill, and 
almoſtall the — Qualities, whoſe real Natures 
we miſtake from our very Infancy; and we are 
ready to ſuppoſe them to be the ſame in us, and 
in the Bodies that cauſe them; partly, becauſe the 
Words which ſignify our own Senſations are ap- 
en al ſo to ſignify thoſe unknown Shapes and 

otions of the little Corpuſcles, which excite and 
cauſe thoſe Senſations. ; 5 


Direct. 
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Direct. IV. In Converſation or Reading be diligent 
to find out the true Senſe, or diſtiaft Idea, which 
* the Speaker or Writer affixes to bis Words, and ęſpe- 
cially to thoſe Words which are the chief Subject of 
his Diſcourſe. As far as poſſible take heed, leſt 
you put more or fewer Ideas into one Word, than 
the Perſon did when he wrote or ſpoke; and en- 
deavour that your Ideas of every Word may be 
the ſame as his were: Then you will judge better 
of what he ſpeaks or writes. i 
It is for want of this that Men quarrel in the 
Dark; and that there are ſo many Contentions in 
the ſeveral Sciences, and eſpecially in Divinity. 
Multitudes of them ariſe from a Miſtake of the 
true Senſe and complete Meaning in which Words 
are uſed by the Writer or Speaker; and hereby 
ſometimes they ſeem to agree, when they really differ 
in their Sentiments; and ſometimes they ſeem o 
differ, when they really agree. Let me give an In- 
tance of both. _ 5 8 
When one Man by the Word Church ſhall un- 
derſtand ell that believe in Chriſt; and another by 
the Word Church means only the Church of Rome; 
they may both aſſent to this Propoſition, There is 
no Salvation out of the Church, and yet their anward 

Sentiments may be widely different. 

Again, if one Writer ſhall affirm that Yiriue 
added to Faith is ſufficient to make a Chriſtian, and 
another ſhall as zealouſly deny this Propoſition, 
they ſeem to differ widely in Words, and yet per- 
haps they may both really agree in Sentiment : If 
by the Word Virtue, the Affirmer intends our 

whole Duty to God and Man; and the Denier by 
the Word Virtue means only Courage, or at moſt 

our Duty toward our Neighbour, without including 
in the Idea of it the Duty which we owe to God. 
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Many ſuch ſort of Contentions as theſe, if 
traced to their Original, will be found to be mere 
* or Strifes and Quarels about Names 
and Words, and vain Janglings, as the Apoſtle 
calls them in his firſt Letter of Advice to Timothy. 
In order therefore to attain clear and diſtin Ideas 


of what we read and hear, we muſt ſearch the Senſe 


of Words ; we muſt conſider what is their Original 
and Derivation in our own or foreign Languages; 
what is their common Senſe amongſt Mankind, or 
in other Authors, eſpecially ſuch as wrote in the 
ſame Country, in the ſame Age, about the ſame 
Time, and upon the ſame Subjects: We muſt 
conſider in what Senſe the ſame Author uſes any 
particular Mord or Phraſe, and that when he is 
diſcourſing on the ſame Matter, and eſpecially 

about the fame Parts or Paragraphs of his Writing: 
We mult conſider whether the Word be uſed in a 
ſtrict and limited, or in a large and general Senſe; 
whether in a literal, in a figurative, or in a pro- 
' phetick Senſe; whether it has any ſecondary Idea 


- annexed to it, beſides the primary or chief Senſe. 


We muſt enquire farther, what is the Scope and 
Defign of the Writer; and what is the Connection 
of that Sentence with thoſe that go before it, and 
"thoſe which follow it. By theſe and other Methods 
we are to ſearch out the Definition of Names, that 
is, the true Senſe and Meaning in which any Au- 
thor or Speaker uſes any Word, which may be the 
chief Subject of Diſcourſe, or may carry any con- 
ſiderable Importance in it. 


Direct. V. When die communicate our Notions #0 
others, merely with a Deſign to inform and improve 
their Kuowledge, let us in the Beginning of our Dil 
courſe take care to adjuſt the Definition of Names 
whereſcever there is need of it; that is, to determine 
5 e plainly 

5 
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plainly what we mean by the chief Words which 


are the Subject of our Diſcourſe; and be ſure always 
to keep the ſame Ideas, whenſoever we uſe the 

ſame Words, unleſs we give due Notice of the 
Change. This will have a very large and happy 


Influence, in ſecuring not only others but ourſelves 


too from Confuſion and Miſtake; for eyen Writers 
and Speakers themſelves, for want of due Watch- 
fulneſs, are ready to affix different Ideas to their own 
Werds, in different Parts of their Diſcourſes, and 


hereby bring Perplexity into their own Reaſonings, 


and confound their Hearers. 
It is by an Obſervation of this Rule that Mathe- 


maticians have ſo happily ſecured themſelves, and 


the Sciences which they have profeſſed, from Wrang- 
ling and Controverſy ; becauſe whenſoever in the 
Progreſs of their Treatiſes they have Occaſion to 
uſe a new and unknown Word, they always define 


B it, and tell in what Senſe they ſhall take it; and 


in many of their Writings you find a Heap of 
Definitions at the very Beginning. Now if the 
Writers of Natural Phils/ſophy and Morality had 
uſed the ſame Accuracy and Care, they had effec- 
tually ſecluded a Multitude of noiſy and fruitleſs 
Nebates out of their ſeveral Provinces : Nor had 
that ſacred Theme of Divinity been perplexed with 
ſo many intricate Diſputes, nor the Church of 
Chriſt been torn to Pieces by ſo many Sects and 
Factions, if the Words Grace, Faith, Righteouſ- 


neſs, Repentance, Juſtification, Worſhip, Church, 


Biſhop, Preſeyter, &c. had been well defined, and 
their Significations adjuſted, as near as | ana 
by the uſe of thoſe Words in the New Teſtament; 


or at leaſt, if every Writer had told us at firſt in 


what Senſe he would uſe thoſe Words, 


| PircR, | 
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Direct. VI. Iz ycur own Studies, as well as in 
tbe Communication of your Thoughts to others mere- 
ly for their Information, avoid ambiguous and equi- 
vocal Terms as much as paſſille. Do not uſe ſuch 
Words as have two or three Definitions of the Name 
belonging to them, that is, ſuch Words. as have 
two or three Senſes, where there is any Danger of 
Miſtake. Where your chief Buſineſs 1s to inform 
the Judgment, and to explain a Matter, rather 
than to perſuade or affect, be not fond of expreſs- 
1ng yourſelves in figurative Language, when there 
are any proper Words that ſignify the ſame Idea in 
their /iteral Senſe. It is the Ambiguity of Names, 
as we have often ſaid, that brings almoſt infinite 
Confuſion into our Conceptions of Things. 

But where there is a Neceſſity of uſing an am- 
biguous Word, there let double Care be uſed in 
defining that Word, and declaring in what Senſe 
you take it. And be ſure to ſuffer no ambiguous 
Word ever to come into your Definitions, 


Direct. VII. I communicating your Notions, uſe 
every Word as near as poſſible in the ſame Senſe in 
which Mankind commonly uſe it; or which Writers 
that have gone before you have uſually affixed to it, 
#pon Condition that it is free from Ambiguity. Tho“ 
Names are in their Original merely arbitary, yer 
we ſhould always keep to the eſtabliſhed Meaning 
of them, unleſs great Neceſſity requires the Altera- 


tion; for when any Word has been uſed to ſigni- 


fy an Idea, that old Idea will recur in the Mind 
when the Word is heard or read, rather than any 


But 
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But I add farther, that though a Word entirely 
new introduced into a Language, may be affixed 
to what Idea you pleaſe, yet an old Word ought 
never to be fixed to an unaccuſtomed Idea, without 
Juſt and evident Neceſſity, or without preſent or | 
previous Notice, leſt we introduce thereby a Li- | | | 
cence for all Manner of pernicious Equivocations | 
and Falſhoods; as for Inſtance, when an idle Boy 
who has not ſeen his Book all the Morning, ſhall. 
tell his Maſter that he has learned his Leſſon, he 
can never excuſe himſelf by ſaying, that by the 
Word Leſſon he meant his Breakfaſt, and by the 
Word learnt he meant eating; ſurely this would be 
conſtrued a downright Lie, and his fancied Wir 

would hardly procure his Pardon, N | 
In uſing an ambiguous Word, which has been 
uſed in different Senſes, we may chooſe what we 
think the moſt proper Senſe, as I have done, p. 86. 

in naming the Poles of the Loadſtone, North or 

. | . BF ES 

And when a Word has been uſed in two or 

three Senſes, and has made a gre Inroad for 
Error upon that Account, it is of good Service to 
drop one or two of thoſe Senſes, and leave it only 
one remaining, and affix the other Senſes or Ideas 
to other Words, So the modern Philoſophers, 
when they treat the human Soul, they call it the 
Mind, or Mens humana, and leave the Word 
Anima, or Soul, to ſignify the Principle of Life 
and Motion in mere animal Beings. „ 
The Poet Juvenal has long ago given us a Hint 
of this Accuracy and Diſtinction, when he ſays of 
Brutes and Men, 1 e 


Indulſit mundi communis Conditor illis 
Tantem Animas; nobis Animum guogue, 
4 Sat. ix. v. 134. 


Ex- 
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Exception. There is one Caſe, wherein ſome 
of theſe laſt Rules concerning the Definition of 
Words, may be in ſome meaſure diſpenſed with, 
and that is, when ſtrong and rooted Prejudice 
hath eſtabliſhed ſome favourite Word or Phraſe, 
and long uſed it to expreſs ſome miſtaken Notion, 
or to unite ſome inconſiſtent Ideas; for then it is 
ſometimes much eaſier to lead the World into 
Truth by indulging their Fondneſs for a Phraſe, 
and by aſſigning and applying new Ideas and No- 
tions to their favourite Word; and this is much 
ſafer alſo, than to awaken all their Paſſions by re- 
jecting both their old Words, and Phraſes, and 
Notions, and introducingall new at once : There- 
fore we. continue to ſay, there is Heat in the Fire, 
there is Coldneſs in Ice, rather than invent new 
Words to expreſs the Powers which are in Fire or 
Ice, to excite the Senſations of Heat or Cold in us, 
For the ſame Reaſon ſome Words and Phraſes 
which are leſs proper, may be continued in Theo- 
log y, while People are led into clearer Ideas with 
much more Eaſe and Succeſs, than if an Attempt 
were made to change all their beloved Forms. of 
Speech. Pee Gp vhs 
In other Caſes, theſe logical Directions ſhould 
generally be obſerved, and different Names affixed 
to different Ideas. 185 5 
Here I cannot but take Occaſion to remark, 
that it is a conſiderable Advantage to any Lan- 
guage to have a Variety of new Words introduced 
into it, that when in Courſe of Time new Objet7s © 
and new Ideas atiſe, there may be new Words and 
Names aſſigned to them: And alfo where one ſin- 
gle Name has ſuſtained two or three Ideas in Time 
paſt, theſe new Words may remove the Ambiguity 
by being affixed to ſome of thoſe Ideas. This 
Practice would, by Degrees, take away Part = 
the 


. Uſe. 
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the Uncertainty of Language. And for this Rea- 
ſon I cannot but congratulate our Engliſh Tongue, 
that it has been abundantly enriched with the 
Tranſlation of Words from all our Neighbour 
Nations, as well as from ancient Languages, and 
theſe Words have been as it were enfranchiſed 
amongſt us; for French, Latin, Greek, and Ger- 
man Names, will ſignify Engliſh Ideas, as well as 
Words that are anciently and entirely Engliſh. 
It may not be amiſs to mention in this Place, 
that as the Determination of the particular Senſe in 
which any Word is uſed, is called the Definition of 
the Name, ſo the Enumeration of the various 
Senſes of an equivocal Word, is ſometimes called 
the Diviſion or Diſtinction of the Name; and for 
this Purpoſe good Dictionaries are of excellent 
This Diſtinction of the Name or Word is greatly 
neceſſary in Argumentation or Diſpute; when a 
fallacious Argument is uſed, he that anſwers it 
diſtinguiſhes the ſeveral Senſes of ſome Word or 
Phraſe in it, and ſhews in what Senſe it is true 
and in what Senſe it is as evidently fal/e, 


8 
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SECT. Iv. 
Of the Definition of Things. 


8 there is much Contuſion introduced into our 
Ideas, by the Means of thoſe Words to which 

they are affixed, ſo the mingling our Ideas with each 
other ne ne Caution, is a farther Occafien 
whereby they become confuſed. A Court Lady, 
born and bred up amongſt Pomp and Equipage, 
and the vain Notions of Birth and Quality, con- 
ſtantly joins and mixes all theſe with the Idea of 
herſelf, and ſhe imagines theſe to be eſſential to her 
Nature, and, as it were, neceſſary to her Being; 
thence ſhe is tempted to look upon mental Servants 
and the loweſt Rank of Mankind, as another Spe- 


cies of Beings, quite diſtinct from herſelf, A Plow- 


boy, that has never travelled beyond his own Vil- 
lage, and has ſeen nothing but hatched Houſes and 
his Pariſb Church, is naturally led to imagine that 
Thatch belongs to the very Nature of a Houſe, 
and that that muſt be a Church which is built of 
Stone, and eſpecially if it has a Spire upon it. A 


Child whoſe Uncle has been exceſſive fond, and his 


Schoolmaſter very ſevere, eaſily believes that Fond- 
neſs always belongs to. Uncles, and that Severity is 
eſſential to Maſters or Inftrufors. He has ſeen 
alſo Soldiers with red Coats, or Miniſters with long 


black Gowns, and therefore he perſuades himſelf that 


theſe Garbs are eflential to thoſe Characters, and 
that he is not a Miniſter who has not a long black 
Gown, nor Can he be a Soldier who is not dreſſed 
in red. It would be well if all ſuch — 


ended with 3 a 
c 
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It might be alſo ſubjoined, that our complex 
Ideas become confuſed, not only by uniting or 
Blending together more ſimple or ſingle Ideas than 
really belong to them, as in the Inſtances juſt 
mentioned; but Obſcurity and Confufion ſome- 
times come upon our Ideas alſo, for want of unit- 
ing a ſufficient Number of ſingle Ideas to make the 
complex one: So if I conceive of a Leopard only 
as a ſpotted Beaſt, this does not diſtinguiſh it from 
a Tyger or a Lynx, nor from many Dogs or Horſes, 
which are ſpotted too; .and therefore a Leopard 
muſt have ſome more Ideas added to complete 
and diſtinguiſh it. | Ts 

I grant that it is a large and free Acquaintance 
with the World, a watchful Obſervation and dili- 
gent Search into the Nature of Things, that muſt 
fully correct this kind of Errors: The Rules of 


Logick are not ſufficient to do it: But yet the Rules 


of Logick may inſtruct us by what Means to diſtin- 
guiſh one Thing from another, and how to ſearch 
and mark out, as far as may be, the Contents and 
Limits of the Nature of diſtinct Beings, and thus 
may give us great Aſſiſtance towards the Remedy 
of theſe Miſtakes. 
As the Definition of Names frees us from that 
Confuſion which Words introduce, ſo the Defini- 
tion of Things will in ſome meaſure guard us againſt 
that Confuſion which mingled Ideas have introdu- 
| . ced: For as a Definition of the Name explains what 
any Word means, ſo a Definition of the Thing ex- 
plains what is the Nature of that Thing. 

In order to form a Definition of any Thing, we 
| mult put forth theſe three Acts of the Mind. 

Firſt, Compare the Thing to be defined with 
other Things that are moſt like to itſelf, and ſee 
wherein its Eſſence or Nature agrees with them; 
| and this is called the general Nature or Genus in a 

„ De- 
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D bon: So if you would define what Vine is, 
firſt compare it with other Things like itſelf, as 
Cyder, Perry, &c. and you will find it agrees 
eſſentially with them in this, that it is a Sort of 
Juice. 

Secondly, Conſider the moſt rimatkable and 
primary Attribute, Property, or Idea wherein this 
Thing differs from thoſe other Things that are 
moſt like it; and that is its efeential or ſpecifick 
Difference: So Wine differs from Cyder and Perry, 
and all other Juices, in that it is preſſed from a 
Grape. This may be called its ſpecial Nature, 
which diſtiguiſhes it from other Juices. 

Thirdly, Join the general and ſpecial Nature 
together, or (which is all one) the Genus and the 
Difference, and theſe make up a Definition. So 
the Juice of a Grape, or Juice preſſed from Grapes, 
is the Definition of Wing. 

So if I would define what Winter is, I conſider 
firſt wherein it agrees with other Things which are 
moſt like it, namely, Summer, Spring, Autumn, 
and I find they are all Seaſons of the Year; there- 
fore a Seaſon of the Year is the Genus. Then | 
obſerve wherein it differs from theſe, and that is 
in the Shortneſs of the Days; for it is this which 
does primarily diſtinguiſh ir from other Seaſons; 
therefore this may be called its fpecial Nature, or 
its Difference. Then by; joining theſe together! 
make a Deſinition. Winter is that Seaſon of the 
Year wherein the Days are ſhorteſt. I confeſs in- 
deed this is but a ruder Definition of it, for to 
define it as an accurate Aſtronomer, 1 muſt limit 
the Days, Hours and Minutes. 

After the ſame manner, if we would explain or 
define what the Picture of Man is, we conlider 
firſt the Genus, or general Nature of it, which is a 
Repreſentation ; ; and herein it agrees with many 

| other 
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other Things, as a Statue, a Shadow, a Print, a 
verbal Deſcription of a Man, &c. Then we con- 
ſider wherein it differs from theſe, and we find it 
differs from a verbal Deſcription, in that it is a 
Repreſentation to the Eye and not to the Ear: Tt 
differs from a Statue, in that it is a Repreſentation 
upon a flat Surface, and not in a ſolid Figure: It 
differs from a Shadow, in that it is an abiding Re- 
preſentation, and not a fleeting one: It differs from 
a Print or Draught, becauſe it repreſents the Co- 
lours by Paint, as well as the Shape of the Object 
by Delineation. Now ſo many, or rather ſo few 
of theſe Ideas put together, as are juſt ſufficient to 
diſtinguiſh a Picture from all other Repreſentations, 
make up its eſſential Difference, or its ſpecial Na- 
ture; and all theſe are included in its being painted. 
en a plain Surface, Then join this to the Genus, 
which is a Repreſentation ; and thus you have 
the complete Definition of the Picture of a Man, 
namely, it is the Repreſentation of a Man in Paint 
upon a Surface (or a Plane.) | | ; 
Here it muſt be obſerved, that when we ſpeak of 
the Genus and Difference as compoſing a Definition 
it muſt be always underſtood that the zeareſt Ge- 
nus, and the ſpecyfick Difference are required. 
The next general Nature, or the neareſt Genus, 
muſt be uſed in a Definition, becauſe it includes all 
the reſt as Parts of its complex Idea; as if TI would 
define Vine, I muſt ſay, Wine is a Juice, which 
is the neareſt Genus; and not ſay, Wine is a Liquid, 
which is a remote general Nature; or, Wine is a 
Subſtance, which is yet more remote, for Juice 
includes both Sub/tance and Liquid. Beſides, nei- 
ther of theſe two remote general Natures would 
make any Diſtinction between Mine and a thouſand 
other Subſtances, or other Liquids, a remote Genus 
leaves the Thing too much undiſtinguiſhed, 
e . The 
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The ſpecifick Difference is that primary Attribute 


which diſtinguiſhes each Species from one another, 


while they ſtand ranked under the ſame general 


Nature or Genus. Though Wine differs from 
other Liquids, in that it is the Juice of 4 certain 
Fruit, yet this is but a general or generick Diffe- 
rence, for it does not diſtinguiſh Mine from Cyder 


or Perry; the ſpecifick Difference of Wine therefore 


is its Preſſure from the Grape; as Cyder is preſſed 
from Apples, and Perry from Pears. 

In Definitions alſo we muſt uſe the primary 
Attribute that diſtinguiſhes the Species or ſpecial 
Nature, and not attempt to define Wine by its 
particular Taſtes, or Effects, or other Properties, 
which are but ſecondary or conſequential, when its 
Preſſure from the Grape 1s the moſt obvious and 
primary Diſtinction of it from all other Juices. I 


confeſs in ſome Caſes it is not ſo eaſily known, 


which is the primary Idea that diſtinguiſhes one 
Thing from another; and therefore ſome would as 
ſoon define Winter by the Coldneſs of the Seaſon, as 
by the Shortneſs of the Days; though the Shortne/s 
of the Days 1s doubtleſs the moſt juſt, primary, 

and philoſophical Difference betwixt that and the 
other Seaſons of the Year, ſince Winter Days are 
always ſhorteſt, but not always the coldeft; I add 
alſo, that the Shortneſs of the Days is one Cauſe of 


the Coldneſs, but the Cold is no Cauſe of their 
Shor . | | 


SECT: 
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KNules of Definition of the 7. wing. 


K be ſpecial Rules of a good D. are 
. : 


Rule 1. Defrnition muſt be univerſal, or as 
ſome call it, adequate; that is, it mult agree to 
all the particular Species or Individuals that are 
included under the ſame Idea; ſo the Juice of the 
Grape agrees to all proper Mines, whether Red, 
HM pile, French, Spaniſh, Florence, &c. 


Rule II. It muſt be proper and peculiar to the 

Thing defined, and agree to that alone; for it is the 
very Deſign of a Definition effectually to diſtin- 
guiſh one Thing from all others: So the Juice of _ 
the Grape agrees to no other Subſtance, to no other 
Liquid, to no other Being but Mine. 

Theſe two Rules being obſerved, will always 
render a Definition reciprocal with the J. hing defin- 
ed; which is a Scholaſtick Way of Speaking, to 
ſignify that the Definition may be uſed in any Sen- 
| rence in the Place of the Thing defined, or they 
may be mutually affirmed concerning each other, 
or ſubſtituted in theroom of each other. The Fuice 
of the Grape is Wine, or Wine is the Juice of the 

Grape. And whereſoever the Word Wine is uſed, 
you may put the Juice of the Grape inſtead of it, 
except when you conſider Wine rather as a Word 
than a Thing, or when it is ne in ſuch 
logical Rules. | | | 
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Rule III. I Definition ought to be clear and plain; 
for the Deſign of it is to lead us into the Know- 
ledge of the Thing defined. 

Hence it will follow, that the Words uſed 3 in 4 
Definition ought not to be doubtful and equivocal, 
and obſcure, but as plain and eaſy as the Language 
will afford: And indeed it is a general Rule con- 
cerning the Definition both of Names and Things, 
that no Word ſhould be uſed in either of them, 
which has any Darknets or Difficulty in it, unleſs 
it has been before explained or defined. 

Hence it will follow alſo, that there are many 
Things which cannot well be defined either as to 
the Name, or the Thing, unleſs it be by ſynony- 
mous Words, or by a Negation of the contrary 
Idea, Sc. fa learned Men know not how to make 
them more evident, or more intelligible, than the 


Ideas which every Man has gained by the vulgar 


Methods of Teaching. Such are the Ideas of 
Extenſion, Duration, Thought, © Conſciouſneſs, and 
moſt of our /mple Ideas, and particularly ſenſible 
Qualities, as // hite, Blue, Red, Cold, Heat, Shrill, 
Bitter, SUUr, &C, - 

Ve can ſay of Dur ation. that] It is a Centinuauce 
in Being, or a not ceaſing to be; we can ſay of 
Conſciouſneſs, that it is as it were a Feeling within 
ourſelves; we may ſay, Heat is that which is not 
Cold; or Sour is that which is /ike Vinegar ; or 
we may point to the clear Sky, and ſay that is 


blue. Theſe are the vulgar Methods of teaching 


the Defnitiens of Names, or Meaning of Words. 
But there are ſome Philoſophers, whoſe Attempts 
to define theſe Things learnedly have wrapt up 
their Ideas in greater Darkneſs, and expoſed them- 


ſelves to Ridicule and Contempt; as when they 


define Heat, they ſay, it is — congregans ho- 
mogenea 
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mogenea & ſegregans heterogenea ; that is, a Quali- 
ty gathering together Things of the fame Kind, 
and ſeparating T hings of a different Kind. So 
they define White, a Colour ariſing from the Preva- 
lence of Brightneſs : But every Child knows Hot 
and M hite better without theſe Definitions. 

There are many other Definitions given by the 
Peripatetick Philoſophers, which are very faulty by 
Reaſon of their O#/curity ; as Motion is defined by 
them the Act of a Being in Power, ſo far forth as it 
is in Power, Time is the Meaſure or Number of 
Motion according to paſt, preſent, and future. The 
Soul is the Ad of an organical natural Body, having 
Life in Power ; and ſeveral others of the ſame 
Stamp. 


Rule IV. It is alſo commonly preſcribed amon oft 
the Rules of Definition, that it ſhould be ſhort, fo 
that it muſt have no Tautology init, nor any Words 
ſuper Fuous. I contels, Definitions ought to be ex- 
preſſed in as few Words as 1s conſiſtent with a clear 
and juſt Explication of the Nature of the Thing 
defined, and a Diſtinction of it from all other 
Things beſide: But it is of much more Import- 
ance, and far better, that a Definition ſhould 
explain clearly the Subject we treat of, though the 
Words be many, than to leave Obſcurities ih the 
Sentence, by confining it within too narrow Limits. 
So in the Definition which we have given of Lo- 
gick, that it is the Art of uſing Reaſon well in the 
Search after Truth, and the Communication of it to 
others ; it has indeed many Words in it, but it 
could not well be ſhorter. Art is the Genus where- 
in it agrees with Rbetorick, Poefy, Arithmetick, 
IVreſtling, Sailing, Building, &c. for all theſe are 
Arts alſo: But the Difference or ſpecial Nature of 
it is drawn from its Object, Reaſon; from the 
1 Ae 
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Act, aſing it well, and from its two great Ends or 
Deſigns, namely, the Search after Truth, and the 
Communication of it; nor can it be juſtly deſcribed 
and explained in fewer Ideas. | n 


V. If we add a i Rule, it muſt be, that nei- 
ther the Thing defined, nor a mere ſynonymous Name, 
ſhould make any Part of the Definition, for this would 
be no Explication of the Nature of the Thing; and 
a ſynonymous Word at beſt could only be a Defi- 
uition of the Name. | 


. 
Obfervations concerning the Definition of Things. 


 IDDEFORE I part with this Subject, I muſt 
) propoſe ſeveral O&/ervations which relate to 
the Definition of Things. | Ke 
1, Obſervat, There is no Need that in Defni- 
tions we ſhould be confined to one ſingle Attribute 
or Property, 1n order to expreſs the Difference of 
the Thing defined, for ſometimes the eſſential 
Difference conſiſts in He or three Ideas or Attri- 
butes. So a Grocer is a Man who buys and ſells 
Sugar, and Plumbs, and Spices, for Gain. A Clock 
is an Engine with Weights and Wheels, that fhews 
the Hour of the Day 5th by pointing and ſtriking 
And it I were to define a Repeating Clock, I muſt 
add another Property, namely, that it alſo repeats 
the Hour. So that the true and primary eſſential 
Difference of ſome complex Ideas conſiſting in 
ſeveral diſtinct Properties, cannot be well expreſſed 
without conjunctive Particles of Speech. | 
24 Obſervat. There is no Need that Definitions 
ſhould always be poſitive, for ſome Things __— 
: rom 
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from others merely by a Defe& of what others 
have; as if a Chair be defined 2 Seat for a ſingle 
Perſon with a Back belonging to it, then a Stool is a 
Seat for a ſingle Perſon without a Back; and a Form 
is a Seat for ſeveral Perſons without a Back : Theſe 
are negative Differences. So Sin is a Want of Con- 
formity to the Law of God ; Blindneſs is a Want of 
Sight; a Vagabond is a Perſon without a Home. 
Some Ideas are negative, and their Definitions 
ought to be ſo too. | „„ 

34 Obſervat. Some oP may have two or 
more Definitions, and each of them equally juſt 
and good; as a Mile 1s the Length of eight Fur- 
longs, or it is the third Part of a League. Eternal 
is that which ever was, and ever. ſhall be; or it is 
that which had no Beginning, and ſball have no End, 
Man is uſually defined a rational Animal: But 
it may be much better to define him a Spirit united 
to an Animal of ſuch a Shape, or an Animal of ſuch 
a peculiar Shape united to a Spirit, or a Being com- 
poſed of ſuch an Animal and a Mind. 

- 4th Obſervat. Where the Eſſences of Things are 
evident, and clearly diſtin from each other, there 
we may be more exact and accurate in the Defini- 
tions of them: But where their Eſſences approach 
near to each other, the Definition is more difficult, 
A Bird may be defined a feathered Animal with 
Wings, a Ship may be defined a large hollow Build- 
ing, made to paſs over the Sea with Sails: But if you 
aſk me to define a Batt, which is between a Bird 


* The common Definition of Man, namely, a rational Aui- 
mal, is very faulty. 1. Becauſe the Animal is not rational; the 
© Rationality of Man ariſes from the Mind to which the Animal 
is united. 2. Becauſe if a Spirit ſhould be united to a Fare, 
and make ita rational Being, ſurely this would not be a Maz - 
It is evident therefore that the peculiar _ muſt enter into 
the Definition of a Mar to render it juſt and perfect; and for 
| — of a full Deſcription thereof, all our Definitions are dey 

Ive. - 
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and a Beaſt, or to define a Barge and Hay, which 
are between a Boat and a Ship, it is much harder 
to define them, or to adjuſt the Bounds of their 
Eſſence. This is very evident in all monſtrous 
Births, and irregular Productions of Nature, as 
well as in many Works of Art, which partake ſo 
much of one Species and ſo much of another, that 
we cannat tell under which Species to rank them, 
or how to determine their /pecifick Difference. - 
The ſeveral Species of Beings are ſeldom preciſe- 
ly limited in the Nature of 'Things by any certain 
and unalterable Bounds: The Eſſences of many 
Things do not conſiſt in indiviſibili, or in one evi- 
dent indiviſible Point, as ſome have imagined ; 
but by various Degrees they approach nearer to, 
or differ more from others that are of a Kindred 
Nature. So (as I haye hinted before) in the very 
Middle of each of the Arches of a Rainbow, the 
Colours of green, yellow, and red, are ſufficiently 
_ diſtinguiſhed ; but near the Borders of the ſeveral 
Arches they run into one another, ſo that you 
hardly know how to limit the Colours, nor whe- 
ther to call it red or yellow, green or blue. | 
" 5th Obſervat. As the higheſt or chief Genuſes, 
namely, Being and Not Being can never be defined, 
becauſe there is no Genus ſuperior to them; ſo 
neither can ſingular. Ideas or Individuals be well 
defined, becauſe either they have no eſſential Dif- 
» ferences from other Individuals, or their Differ- + 
ences are not known; and therefore Individuals 
are only to be deſcribed by their particular Cir- 
Eumſtances :. So King George is diſtinguiſhed from 
all other Men and other Kings, by deſcribing him 
as the rt King of Great-Britain of the Houſe of 
Brunſwick; and Weſtminſter-Hall is deſcribed by 
its Situation and its Uſe, Sc. 
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That individual Bodies can hardly have any 
eſſential Difference, at leaſt within the Reach of 
our Knowledge, may be made thus to appear; 
Methuſetab, when he was nine hundred and ſixty 
Tears o, and perhaps worn out with Age and 
Weakneſs, was the ſame Perſon as when he was 
in his full Vigour of Manhood, or when he was an 
Infant, newly born; but how far was his Body 
the ſame? Who can tell whether there was any 
Fibre of his Fleſh or his Bones that continued the 
ſame throughout his whole Life? Or who can 
determine which were thoſe Fibres ? The Ship in 
which Sir Francs Drake ſailed round the World, 
might be new built, and refitted ſo often, that few 
of the ſame Timbers remained; and who can ſay 
whether it mult be called the ſane Ship orno? And 
what is its eſſential Difference? How ſhall we de- 
fine Sir Francis Drake's Ship, or make a Definition 
for Methuſelah ? 

| To this Head belongs that moſt difficult Queſ- 
tion, hat is the Principle of Individuation? Or 
what is it that makes any one Thing the ſame as it 
was ſome time before? This is too large and la- 
borious an Inquiry to dwell upon in this Place: 
Vet I cannot forbear to mention this Hint, name- 
ly, Since our own Bodies muſt riſe at the laſt Day 
for us to receive Rewards or Puniſhments in them, 
there may be perhaps ſome original Fibres of each 
human Body, ſome Stamina Vitæ, or primeval 
Seed of Life, which may remainunchanged through 
all the Stages of Life, Death, and the Grave; theſe 
may become the Springs and Principles of a Reſur- 

rection, and ſufficient to denominate it the ſame 
Body. But if there be any ſuch conſtant and vital 
Atoms which diſtinguiſh every hm Body, they 
are known to God only. 


61h Olervat. 


Ü˙˙u mr Or, Part], 
6:h Obſervat, Where we cannot find out the 
 F/ience or eſſential Difference of any Species or Kind 
of Beings that we ſhould define, we muſt content 
ourſelves with a Collection of ſuch chief Parts or 
Properties of it, as may beſt explain it ſo far as it 
is known, and beſt diſtinguiſh it from other 
Things: So a Marigold is a Flower which hath 
many long yellow Leaves, round a little Knot of Seed 
in the midſt, with ſuch a peculiar Stalk, &c. So if 
we would define Silver, we fay it is a white and 
bard Metal, next in Weight to Gold: If we would 
define an Elder-Tree, we might fay it is one among 
the lefſer Trees, whoſe younger Branches are ſoft and 
Full of Pith, whoſe Leaves are jagged or indented, 
and of ſuch a particular Shape, and it bears large 
Clufters of ſmall black Berries: So we muſt define 
Vater, Earth, Stone, a Lion, an Eagle, a Serpent, 
and the greateſt Part of natural Beings, by a Col- 
lectionof f thoſe Properties, which according to our 
Obſervation diſtinguiſh them from all other Things. 
This is what Mr. Locke calls nominal Eſſences, and 
nominal Definitions. And indeed ſince the eſſential 
Differences of the various natural Beings or Bodies 
round about us ariſe from a peculiar Shape, Size, 
Motion, and Situation of the ſmall Particles of 
which they are compoſed, and ſince we have no 
ſufficient Method to inform us what theſe are, we 
muſt be contented with fuch a Sori of Definition of 
the Bodies they compoſe, qm. | 
Here note, That this Sort of Definition, which 
is made up of a mere Collection of the moſt-re- 
markable Parts or Properties, is called an imperfect 
Definition, or a Defcription ; whereas the Definition 
is called perfect, when it is compoſed of the eſſen- 
tial Difference, added to the 6 7 Nature or 


Genus, 
wy ohen. 
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7th Obſervat. The perfe# Definition of any Being 
always includes the Definition of the Name whereby 
it is called, for it informs us of the Senſe or Mean- 
ing of that Word, and ſhews us what Idea that 
Word 1s affixed to : But the Definition of the Name 
does by no means include a perfect Definition of the 
Thing ; for as we have ſaid before, a mere ſyno- 
nymous Word, a Negation of the contrary, or the 
Mention of any one or two diſtinguiſhing Proper- 
ties of the Thing, may be a ſufficient Definition of 
the Name. Yet in thoſe Caſes where the eſſential 
Difference or Eſſence of a Thing is unknown, 
there a Definition of the Name by the chief Proper- 
ties, and a Deſcription of the Thing, are much the 
ſame. | | | e 
And here I think it neceſſary to take Notice of 
one general Sentiment, that ſeems to run through 
that excellent Performance, Mr. Locke's Eſſay on 
Human Underſtanding, and that is, That the E/- 
s ſences of Things are utterly unknown to us, and 
c therefore all our Pretences to diſtinguiſh the 
« Effences of Things, can reach no farther than 
cc mere nominal Eſſences; or a Collection of ſuch 
« Properties as we know; to ſome of which we 
<« affix particular Names, and others we bundle 
up, ſeveral together, under one Name: And 
ce that all our attempts to rank Beings into differ- 
cc ent Kinds of Species, can reach no farther than 
ce to make mere nominal Species; and therefore our 
cc Definitions of Things are but mere nominal De- 
ec /criptions or Definitions of the Name.“. 
No that we may do Juſtice to this great Au- 
thor, we ought to conſider that he confines this 
Sort of Diſcourſe only to the Eſence of ſimple Ideas, 


and to the Eſſence of Subſtances, as appears evident 


in the fourth and ſixth Chapters of his Third 
Book; for he allows the Names of mixed Modes 
- | always 
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always to fe nig the real K ences of their Species, 
Chap. V. and he acknowledges ar/ificial Things to 
have real diſtinft Species; and that in the Diſtinc- 
tion of their Eſſences, there is generally leſs Conſu- 
ion and Uncertainty than in natural, Chap. VI. 
Sect. 40, 41. though it muſt be confeſſed, that he 
ſcarce makes any Diſtinction between the Definition R 
of the Name and the Definition of the Thing, as 
Chap. IV. and ſometimes the Current of his Diſ- 
courſe decries the Knowleage of £ffences in ſuch ge- 
neral Terms, as may juſtly give Occaſion to Mu- 
take: 
It muſt be granted, that the Eſſence of moiſt of 
our /imple: Ideas, and the greateſt Part of particu- 
lar natural Subſtances, are much unknown to us; 
and therefore the eſſential Difference of ſenſible 
Qualities and of the various Kinds of Bodies, (as 
J have ſaid before) lie beyond the Reach of our 
Underſtandings : We know not what makes the 
primary real inward Diſtinctions between Red, 
Green, Sweet, Sour, & c. between Hood, Iron, 
Oil, Stone, Fire, Water, Eleſp, Clay, in their ge- 
neral Natures, nor do We know what are the in- 
ward and prime Diſtinctions between all the parti- 
cular Kinds or Species in the Vegetable, Animal, 

MiteralzcMetalick, or Liqtid World of Things. 
See Phidofophical Eſays, Eſſay xi. Sect. 1. 
Butiſtill there is a very large F ield. for the Know- 
ledge- of the Hſſences of Things, and for the Uſe 
of perfee? Definitions amongſt our complex Ideas, the 
modal Appearances and Changes of Nature, the Works. 
of Art, the Matters of Science, and all the Affairs 
af the civil, the moral, and the religious Life : 
And indeed it is of much more Importance to all 
Mankind, to have a better Acquaintance with the, 
Works of Art for their own Livelihood and daily 
Vit, with the Afairs * Morality for their Beha- 
| viour 
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viour in this World, and with the Matters of Re- 
ligion, that they may be prepared for the World 
to come, than to be able to give a perfect Defini- 
tion of the Works of Nature. 

If the particular Eſſences of Natural Bodies are 
unknown to us, we may yet be good Philoſophers, 
good Artiſts, good Neighbours, good Subjects, 
and good Chriſtians, without that Knowledge; and 
we have juſt Reaſon to be content. 

Now that the Eſſences of ſome of the modal Ap- 
pearances and Changes in Nature, as well as Things 
of Art, Science and Morality, are ſufficiently 
known to us to make perfect Definitions of them, 
will appear by the Specimen of a few Definitions 
of theſe Things, | 

Motion is a Change of Place. Swiftne/s is the 
paſſing over a long Space 1n a ſhort Time. A 
natural Day 1s the Time of an alternate Revolu- 
tion of Light and Darkneſs, or it is the Duration 
of twenty-four Hours. An Eclipſe of the Sun is 
a Defect in the Sun's Tranſmiſſion of Light to us 
by the Moon interpoſing. * Snow is congealed 
Vapour. * ail is congealed Rain. An“ Ind 
is a Piece of Land riſing above the ſurrounding 
Water. An * Hil] is an elevated Part of the 
Earth, and a * Grove is a Piece of Ground thick 
ſet with Trees. An Houſe is a Building made to 
dwell in. A Cottage is a mean Houle in the Coun- 
try. A Capper? is that Meal which we make in the 
Evening. A Triangle is a Figure compoſed of 
three Sides. A Gallon is a Meaſure containing 

eight Pints, A Porter is a Man who carries 
| | Burdens 


Note, Hand, Hill, Grove, are not deſigned here in their 
more remote and ſubſtantial Natures, (if I may fo expreſs it) or as 
the Matter of them is Earth; for in this Senſe we know not 
their Eſſence, but only as conſidered i in their modal Appearances, 
whereby one part of Earth is diſtinguiſhed from another. 'The 
ſame maybe ſaid of Szow, Hail, &c. 
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Burdens for Hire. A King is the chief Ruler in a 
Kingdom. Peracity is the Conformity of our 
Words to our Thoughts. Covetouſneſs is an ex- 
ceſſive Love of Money, or other Poſſeſſions. Kill- 
ing is the taking away the Life of an Animal. 
Murder is the unlawful killing of a Man. Rbelo- 
rick is the Art of ſpeaking in a manner fit to per- 
ſuade. Natural Philoſophy is the Knowledge of 
the Properties of Bodies, and the various Effects 
of them, or it is the Knowledge of the various 
Appearances in Nature, and their Cauſes; and 
Logick is the Art of uſing our Reaſon well, Sc. 
hus you ſee the eſſential Differences of various 
Beings may be known, and are borrowed from 
their Qualities and Properties, their Cauſes, Effects, 
Objects, Adjundt, Ends, &c. and indeed, as infi- 
nitely various as the #/ſences of Things are, their 
Definitions muſt needs have very various Forms. 
Alter all, it muſt be confeſſed, that many Logi- 
cians and Philoſophers in the former Ages, have 
made too great a Buſtle about the Exactneſs of their 
Definitions of Things, and entered into long fruit- 
leſs Controverſies, and very ridiculous Debates in 
the ſeveral Sciences, about adjuſting the Logical 
Formalities of every Definition; whereas that Sort 
of Wrangling is now grown very juſtly contempti- 
ble, ſince it is agreed that true Learning and the 
Knowledge of Things depends much more upon 
a large Acquaintance with their various Properties, 
Cauſes, Effects, Subject, Object, Ends and De- 
ſigns, than it does upon the formal and ſcholaſtick 
Niceties of Genus and Difference, 


SECT, 
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Of a complete Conception of Things. 


AVING dwelt ſo long upon the firſt Rule 
to direct our Conceptions, and given an Ac- 
count of the Definition both of Names and Things, 
in order to gain clear and diſtinét Ideas, we make 
haſte now to the /econd Rule to guide our Concep- 
tions, and that 1s, Concerve of Things completely in 
all their Parts. | EE 
All Parts have a Reference to ſome Whole: 
Now there is an old Diſtinction which logical 
Writers make of a Whole and its Parts into four 
ſeveral Kinds, and it may be proper juſt to men- 
tion them here. | : „„ 
1. There is a metaphyſical Whole, when the Eſ- 
ſence of a Thing is ſaid to conſiſt of two Parts, the 
Genus and the Difference, that is the general and 
the ſpecial Nature, which being joined together 
make up a Definition. This has been the Subject 
of the foregoing Sections. 
2. There is a mathematical Whole, which is better 
called integral, when the ſeveral Parts which go 
to make up the Whole are really diſtinct from one 
another, and each of them may ſubſiſt apart. So 
the Head, the Limbs, and the Trunk, are the inte- 
gral Parts of an animal Body; ſo Units are the in- 
tegral Parts of any large Number; ſo theſe Diſ- 
courſes which I have written concerning Percep- 
tion, Judgment, Reaſoning and Diſpoſition, are the 
four integral Parts of Logick. This Sort of Parts 
goes to make up the Completeneſs of any Subject, 
and this is the chief and moſt dire& Matter of our 
| Diſcourſe in this Section. | i 
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3. There is a phy/ical or eſſential Whole, which 
is uſually made to ſignify and include only the two 
efjential Parts of Man, Body and Soul: But I 
think the Senſe of it may better be altered, or at 
leaſt enlarged, and ſo include all the eſſential Modes, | 

Attributes or Properties, which are contained in 
the Comprehenſion of any Idea. This ſhall be the 
Subject of Diſcourſe under the third Rule to direct 
our Conceptions. 

4. There is a logical IW bole, ach is alſo called 
an Univerſal; and the Parts of it are all the parti- 
cular Ideas to which this univerſal Nature extends. 
So a Genus is a Whole in reſpect of the ſeveral Spe- 
cies which are its Parts. So the Species is a Whole, 
and all the Individuals are the Parts of it. This 
ſhall be treated of in the fourth Rule to guide our 
Conceptions. | 

At preſent we conſider an Idea as an integral 
hole, and our ſecond Rule directs us to contem- 
plate it zz all its Parts: But this can only refer to 
complex Ideas, for ſimple Ideas have no Parts. 


. 
Of Diviſion, and the Rules of it. 


INCE our Minds are narrow in their Capaci- 
ty, and cannot ſurvey the ſeveral Parts of any 
complex Being, with one ſingle View, as God ſees 
all Things at once; therefore we mult, as it were, 
take it to Pieces, and conſider of the Parts ſepa- 
rately, that we may have a more complete Concep- 
tion of the Whole. So if I would learn the Na- 
ture of a Mateb; the Workman takes it to Pieces 
and ſhews me the Spring, the Wheels, the Axles, 
the Pinions, the Balance, the Dial-Plate, the Point- 
er, the Caſe, &c. and deſcribes each of thei Things 
_ 
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to me apart, together with their Figures and their 
Uſes. If I would know what an Animal is, the 


Anatomiſt conſiders the Head, the Trunk, the 


Limbs, the Bowwels, apart from each other, and 
gives me diſtinct Lectures upon each of them. So 
a Kingdom is divided into its ſeveral Provinces ; 
a Book into its ſeveral Chapters; and any Science 


is divided according to the ſeveral Subjects of 


which it treats. | | 
This is what we properly call the Divi/on of an 
Idea, which is an Explication of the Whole by its 
ſeveral Parts, or an Enumeration of the ſeveral Parts 
that go to compoſe any Whole Idea, and to render 
it complete. And I think when Man is divided into 
Body and Soul, it properly comes under this Part 
of the Doctrine of integral Diviſion, as well as 
when the mere Body is divided into Head, Trunk 
and Limbs: This Diviſion is ſometimes called 
Partition. | EE OR 
When any of the Parts of any Idea are yet far- 
ther divided in order to a clear Explication of the 
Whole, this is called a Subdivifion ; as when a Tear 
is divided into Months, each Month into Days, and 
each Day into Hours, which may alſo be farther 
ſubdivided into Minutes and Seconds. | 
Ir is neceſſary, in order to the full Explication 
of any Being, to conſider each Part, and the Pro- 
perties of it, diſtinct by itſelf, as well as in its Rela- 
tion to the Whole: For there are many Properties 


that belong to the ſeveral Parts of a Being which 


cannot-properly. be aſcribed to the Whole, though 
theſe Properties may fit each Part for its proper 
Station, and as it ſtands in that Relation to the 

whole complex Being: As in a Houſe, the Doors 
are moveable, the Rooms ſquare, the Cielings white, 
the Vindows tranſparent, yet the Houſe is neither 
moveable, nor ſquare, F nor tranſparent. 


The 


ode &,  Patl 
The ſpecial Rules of a good Diviſion are theſe. 


I. Rule. Each Part fi ngly taken muſt contain leſs 
than the Whole, but all the Parts taken collectively 
(or together) muſt contain neither more nor leſs than 
the Whole. Therefore if in diſcourſing of a Tree 
you divide it into the Trunk and Leaves, it is an 
imperfect Diviſion, becauſe the Root and the 
Branches are needful to make up the Whole. - So 
-Logick would be ill divided into Apprebenſion, 
Judgment and Reaſoning ; for Method is a conſi- 
derable Part of the Art which teaches us to uſe our 
Reaſon right, and ſhould by no Means be omitted. 
Upon this Account, in every Diviſion wherein 
we deſign a perfect Exactneſs, it is neceſſary to 
examine the whole Idea with Diligence, leſt we 
omit any Part of it through Want of Care; though 
in ſome Caſes it 1s not poſſ ible, and in others it is 
not neceſſary, that we ſhould deſcend to the mi- 
nuteſt Parts. 


II. Rule. 79 ail Diviſions we ſhould firſt conſider 
the larger and more immediate Parts of the Subjett, 
and not divide it at oncè into the more minute and re- 
mote Parts. It would by no Means be proper to 
divide a Kingdom firſt into Streets, and Lanes, and 
Fields; but it muſt be firſt divided into Provinces 
or Counties, then thoſe Counties may be divided 
into Towns, n Were We. and ET owns into 
Streets and Lanes. | 


III. Rule. The ſeveral Parts of a Divif on ory ts 
be oppoſite, that is, one Part ought not to contain 
anolber. It would be a ridiculous Diviſion of an 
Animal into Head, Limbs, Body and Brain, for 
the Brains are contained in the Head. 

3 CS h Ne 
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Yet here it muſt be noted, that ſometimes the 
Subjects of any Treatiſe, or the Objects of any 
particular Science, may be properly and neceſſarily 
1o divided, that the ſecond may include the firſt, 
and the third may include the firſt and ſecond, 
without offending againſt this Rule, becauſe in the 
ſecond or following Parts of the Science or Diſ- 
courſe, theſe Objects are not conſidered in the ſame 
Manner as in the firſt; as for Inſtance, Geometry 
- divides its Objects into Lines, Surfaces, and Solids: 
Now. though a Line be contained in a Surface, or 
a Solid, yet it is not conſidered in a Surface ſepa- 
rate and alone, or as a nere Line, as it is in the 
firſt Part of Geometry, which treats of Lines. So 
Logicł is rightly divided into Conception, Judg- 
ment, Reaſoning and Method. For though Ideas 
or Conceptions are contained in the following Parts 
of Logick, yet they are not there treated of as ſepa- 

rate Ideas, which are the proper Subject of the firſt 
Part. . „„ . 


IV. Rule. Let not Subdiviſions be too numerous 
without Neceſſity : For it is better many Times to 
diſtinguiſh more Parts at once, if the Subject will 
bear it, than to mince the Diſcourſe by exceſſive 
dividing and ſubdividing. It 1s preferable there- 
fore in a Treatiſe of Geography, to ſay, that in a 
_ City we will conſider its Walls, its Gates, its Build- 
ings, its Streets, and Lanes, than to divide it for- 
mally firſt into the encompaſſing and the encompaſſed 
Parts; the encompaſſing Parts are the Walls and 
Gates; the encompaſſed Parts include the Joys 

and the Buildings; the Ways are the Streets and 
the Lanes; Buildings conſiſt of "the Foundations 
and the Superſtructure, &c. 3 N 
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Too great a Number of Subdiviſions has been 
affected by ſome Perſons in Sermons, Treatiſes, 
Inſtructions, &c. under Pretence of greater Accu- 
racy: But this Sort of Subtilties hath often cauſed 
great Confuſion to the Underſtanding, and ſome- 
times more Difficulty to the Memory. In theſe 
Caſes it is only a good Judgment can determine 
what Subdiviſions are uſeful. 


V. Rule. Divide every Subject according to the 
ſpecial Defign you have in View. One and the 
fame Idea or Subject may be divided in very dif- 
ferent Manners, according to the different Pur- 
poſes we have in diſcourſing of it, So if a Printer 
were to conſider the feveral Parts of a Book, he 
muſt divide it into Sheets, the Sheets into Pages, 
the Pages into Lines, and the Lines into Letters. 
But a Grammarian divides a Book into Periods, 
Sentences and Words, or Parts of Speech, as Noun, 
Pronoun, Verb, &c. A TLogician conſiders a Book 
as divided into Chapters, Sections, Arguments, 
Propojitions, Ideas; and, with the Help of Onto- 
logy, he divides the Propoſitions into Subject, Ob- 
ett, Property, Relation, Action, Paſſion, Cauſe, 
 Efef, &c. But it would be very ridiculous for a 
Logician to divide a Book into Sheets, Pages and 
Lines; or for a Printer to divide it into Nouns 
and Pronouns, or into Propoſitions, Ideas, Proper- 
ties or Caufes, | | os N 


VI. Rule. In all your Diviſions olſerve with great. 

et Exatine/s the Nature of Things, And here I 
am conftrained to make a Subdiviſion of this Rule 
into two very neceſſary Particulars. TS 
(I.) Let the Parts of your Diviſion be fuch as 
re properly diſtinguiſhed in Nature. Do not di- 
vide aſunder thoſe Parts of the Idea which are in- 


timately 
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timately united in Nature, nor unite thoſe Things 
into one Part which Nature has evidently disjoined: 
Thus it would be very improper, in treating of an 
animal Body, to divide it into the ſuperior and infe- 
rior Halves; for it would be hard to ſay bow much 
belongs by Nature to the iferior Half, and how 
much to the ſuperior. Much more improper would 
it be ſtill to divide the Animal into the right Hand 
Parts and left Hand Parts, which would bring 
greater Confuſion. This would be as unnatural 
as if a Man ſhould cleave a Haſel-nut in Halves 
through the Huſt, the Sbell, and the Kernel, at 
once, and ſay, a Nut is divided into theſe two 
Parts; whereas Nature leads plainly to the three- 
fold Diſtinction of Huſt, Shell, and Kernel. 


(2.) Do not affect Duplicities, nor Triplicities, nor 


any certain Number of Parts in your Divifion of 
Things ; for we know of no ſuch certain Number 
of Parts which God the Creator has obſerved in 
forming all the Varieties of his Creatures; nor is 

there any uniform determined Number of Parts in 

the various Subjects of human Art or Science; yet 

ſome Perſons have diſturbed the Order of Nature, 
and abuſed their Readers, by an Affectation of 


Dicbotomies, Trichotomies, Sevens, Twelves, &c. 


Let the Nature of the Subject, conſidered toge- 
ther with the Deſign which you have in View, al- 
ways determine the Number of Parts into which 
you divide it. 1 | 
Alter all, it muſt be confeſſed that an intimate 
Knowledge of Things, and a judicious Obſerva- 
tion, will affiſt in the Buſineſs of Diviſion, as well 
as of Definition, better than too nice and curious 
an Attention to the mere Formalities of logical 
Writers, without a real Acquaintance with Things. 


1 3 8 
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SECT. IX. 


Of a a compreten zoe Conception of Things, and / 
ona 


T HE phird Rule to direct our dans re- 
quires us to conceive o, Things comprehenſively. 
As we muſt ſurvey an Object in all its Partita to 
obtain a complete Idea of it, ſo we muſt conſider 
it in all its Modes, Attributes, Properties, and Re— 


© lations, in order to obtain a comprebenſi ve Concep- 
tion of it. 


The Comprebenſion of an Idea, as it was explain- 


ed under the Doctrine of Univerſals, includes only 


the eſſential Modes or Attributes of that Idea; but 
in this Place the Word is taken in a larger Senſe, | 


and implies allo the various occaſional Fre, 


accidental Modes, and Relations. 
The Neceſlity of this Rule is founded upon the 


ſame Reaſon as the former, namely, That our 
Minds are narrow and ſcanty in their Capacities, 


and as they are not able to conſider all the Parts 

of a complex Idea at once, ſo neither can they aft 
once contemplate all the different Attributes and 
Circumſtances of it: We muſt therefore conſider 
Things ſucceſſively and gradually in their various 


Appearances and Circumſtances: As our natural 


Eye cannot at once behold the {x Sides of a Dye or 


Cube, nor take Cognizance of all the Points that 
are marked on them, and therefore we turn upthe 


Sides ſucceſſively, and thus ſurvey and number 


the Points that are marked on each os that we 
may know the Whole. 
| In 
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In order, to a comprehenſive View of any Idea, 
we muſt firſt conſider, whether the Object of it 
has an Exiſtence as well as an Eſſence; whether it 
be a /imple or complex Idea; whether it be a Sul 
ance or a Mode; if it be a Subſtance, then we muſt 
inquire what are the eſſential Modes of it which are 
neceſſary to its Nature, and what are thoſe Proper- 
ties or Accidents of it which belong to it occaſion- 
ally, or as it is placed in ſome particular Circum- 
ſtances: We muſt view it in its internal and. abſo- 
lute Modes, and obſerve it in thoſe various exter- 
nal Relations in which it ſtands to other Beings : 
We mult conſider it in its Powers and Capacities 
either to dv» or ſuffer: We muſt trace it up to its 
various Cauſes, whether ſupreme or ſubordinate. 
We muſt deſcend to the Variety of its Efe#s, and 
take notice of the ſeveral Ends and Deſigns which 
are to be attained by it. We muſt conceive of it 
as it is either a Obje# or a Subject, what are the 
Things that are akin to it, and what are the Oppo- 
tes or Contraries of it; for many Things are to 
be known both by their contrary and the kindred 
Ideas. 
If the Thing we diſcourſe of be a mere Mode, 
we muſt inquire whether it belongs to Spirits or 
Bodies; whether it be a phyſical or moral Mode: 
If moral, then we muſt conſider its Relation to 
God, to our Selves, to our Neighbours ; its Refer- 
ence to this Life, or the Life to come. If it be a 
Virtue, we mult ſeek what are the Principles of it, 
what are the Rules of it, what are the Tendencies 
of it, and what are the falſe Virtues that counter- 
feit it, and what are the real Vices that oppoſe it, 
what are the Evils which attend the Negle#t of it, 
and what are the Rewards of the Pr alice of 1 it, * | 
here and hereafter, 8 


14 * : If- 
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If the Subject be biforical, or a Matter of Fa?, 
we may then inquire whether the Action was done 


at all; whether it was done in fuch a Manner, * 


by ſuch Perſons as is reported; at what Time it was 
done; in what Place; by what Motive, and for 
what Deſign ; what is the Evidence of the Fat, 
. wwho are the Witneſſes ; what is their Character and 
Credibility ; what Signs there are of ſuch a Fact; 
what congurrent Circumſtances which may either 
ſupport the Truth of it, or render it doubtful. 
In order to make due Inquiries into all theſe, 
and many other Particulars which go towards the 
complete and comprehenſive Idea of any Being, the 
Science of Ontology is exceeding neceſſary, This is 
What was wont to be called the fir/# Part of Meta- 
 phyſicks in the Peripatetick Schools. Tt treats of 
Being in its moſt general Nature, and of all its Af- 
feftions and Relations. I confeſs the old Popiſh 
Schoolmen have mingled a Number of uſeleſs Sub- 
tilties with this Science; they have exhauſted their 
own Spirits, and the Spirits of their Readers, in 
many laborious and intricate Trifles; and ſome of 
their Writings have been fruitful of Names without 
Ideas, which hath done much Injury to the ſacred 
Study of Diyinity. Upon this Account many of 
the Moderns have moſt unjuſtly abandoned the 
whole Science at once, and thrown abundance of 
Contempt and Raillery upon the very Name of 
Metaphyſicks but this Contempt and Cenſure is 
very unreaſonable, for this Science, ſeparated from 
ſome Ariſtotelian Fooleries, and ſcholaſtick Subtil- 
ties, is ſo neceſſary to a diſtinct Conception, ſolid _ 
Judgment, and juft Reaſoning on many Subjects, 
that ſometimes it is introduced as a Part of Logick, 
and not without Reaſpn, And thoſe, who utterly 
deſpiſe and ridicule it, either betray their own Ig- 
norance, or will be ſuppoſed to make their = 
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and Banter a Refuge and Excuſe for their own La- 
zineſs. Yet thus much I would add, that the 
later Writers of Ontology are generally the beſt on 
this Account, becauſe they have left out much of 
the ancient Jargon. See the Brief Scheme of Onto- 
logy in the Philoſophical Eſſays, by 1. Watts. 

Here let it be noted, that it is neither uſeful, ne- 
ceſſary, or poſlible to run through al! the Modes, 
Circumſtances, and Relations of every Subject we 
take in hand; but in Ontology we enumerate a 
great Variety of them, that ſo a judicious Mind 
may chooſe what are thoſe Circumſtances, Relations 
and Properties of any Subject, which are moſt ne- 
ceſſary to the preſent Deſign of him that ſpeaks or 
writes, either to explain, to illuſtrate, or to prove 
the Point. OS „ | 
As we arrive at the complete Knowledge of an 
Idea in all its Parts, by that Act of the Mind 
which is called Divi/on, ſo we come to a compre- 
henſive Conception of a Thing in its ſeveral Pro- 
perties and Relations, by that Act of the Mind 
which is called Alſtraction; that is, we conſider 
each ſingle Relation or Property of the Subject 
alone, and thus we do as it were withdraw and ſe- 
parate it in our Minds both from the Subject itſelf, 
as well n other Properties and Relations, 
in order to make a fuller Obſervation of it. 

This Act of Abſtraction is ſaid to be twofold, . 
either Preciſive or Negative. 

Preciſive Abſtraction is, when we conſider thoſe 
Things apart which cannot really exiſt apart ; as 
when we confider a Mode without conſidering its 
SubNance and Subject, or one eſſential Mode with- 
out another. Negative Abſtraftion is, when we 
conſider one Thing ſeparate from another, which 
may alſo exiſt without it; as when we conceive of 


2 Subject without conceiving of its accidental Modes 
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or Relations; or when we conceive of one Accident 
without thinking of another. If I think of read- + 
ing or writing without the expreſs Idea of ſome 
Man, this is preciſive Abſtraction; or if I think of 

the Attraction of Iron, without the expreſs Idea of 
ſome particular magnetick Body. But when Ithink 
of a Needle without an Idea of its Sharpneſs, this 
is negative Abſtraction; and it is the fame when 1 
think of its Kannen without conſidering its 
2 | 


SECT. X. 


Of the extenſive Conception o, Tl bingo, and of 
Diſtribution. 


As $ the Completeneſs of an Idea refers to the ſe- 
veral Parts that compoſe it, and the Compre- 
benfions of an Idea includes its various Properties, 
ſo the Extenſion of an Idea denotes the various 
Sorts or Kinds of Beings to which the fame Idea 
belongs: And if we would be fully acquainted 
with a Subject, we mult obſerve, | 


„ #17 fourth Rule to direct our Conceptions, 
namely, Conceive of Things in all their Extenſion ; 
that is, we muſt ſearch out the various Species, or 
Special Natures which are contained under it, as a 
Genus or general Nature. If we would know the 
Nature of an Animal perfectly, we muſt take Cog- 
nizance of Beaſts, Birds, Fifhes, and Inſects, as 
well as Men, all which are contained under the 
general Nature and Name of Animal. 


= 
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As an integral Whole is diſtinguiſhed into its ſe- 
veral Parts by Diviſion; ſo the Word Diftribution 
is molt properly uſed when we diſtinguiſh an uni- 

verſal M hole into its ſeveral Kinds or Species: And 
perhaps it had been better if this Word had been 
always confined to this Signification, though it 

muſt be confeſſed, that we frequently ſpeak of the 
Diviſion of an Idea into its ſeveral Kinds, as well 
as into its ſeveral Parts. | 

The Rules of a good Diſtribution are much the 
ſame with thoſe which we have before applied to 
Diviſion, which may be juſt repeated again in the 
bricteit Manner, in order to give Examples of 
them. | : 


I. Rule. Each Part fingly taken muſt contian 
leſs than the Whole, but all the Parts taken col- 
lectively, or together, muſt contain neither more 
nor leſs than the Whole; or, as Logicians ſome- 
times expreſs it, the Parts of the Diviſion ought to 
exhauſt the whole Thing which is divided. So Me- 
dicine is juſtly diſtributed into Prophylactich, or 
the Art of preſerving Health; and Therapeutick, 
or the Art of reſtoring Health; for there is no 
other Sort of Medicine beſides theſe two. But 
Men are not well diſtributed into tall or Sort, for 
there are ſome of a middle Stature. 


II. Rule. In all Diſtributions we ſhould firſt con- 
| ſider the larger and more immediate Kinds or Spe- 
cies, or Ranks of Being, and not divide a Thing 
at once into the more minute and remote. A Ge- 
nus ſhould not at once be divided into Individuals, 
or even into the l t Species, if there be a Species 
ſuperior. Thus it would be very improper to di- 
vide Animal into Trout, Lobſter, Kel, Dog, Bear, —_ 
Eagle, Dove, Worm, and Butterfly, for theſe are | 
REES es inferior I 
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inferior Kinds; whereas Animal ought firſt to be 
diftributed into Man, Beaſt, Bird, Fiſh, Inſect; 
and then Beaſt ſhould be diſtributed into Dog, 
Bear, &c. Bird into Eagle, Dove, &c. Fiſh 
into Trout, Eel, Lobſter, e. | | 
It is irregular alſo to join any inferior Species in 
the fame Rank or Order with the ſuperior ; as if 
we ſhould diftinguiſh Animals into Birds, Bears, 
_ Oyſters, &c. it would be a ridiculous Diſtri- 
ation. | | 


III. Rale. The feveral Parts of a Diſtribution 
ought to be oppoſite : that 1s, one Species or Claſs 
of Beings in the ſame Rank of Diviſion, ought not 
to contain or include another; fo Men ought not 
to be divided into the Rich, the Poor, the Learned, 
and the Tall; for poor Men may be both learned 
and tall, and ſo may the Rich 6 
But it will be objected, are not animated Bodies 
rightly diſtributed into Vegetative and Animal, or 
(as they are uſually called) Senfitive ? Now the 
Eufſitive contains the vegetative Nature in it, for 
Animals grow as well as Plants. I anſwer, thatin 
this, and all fuch Diſtributions, the Word Vegeta- 
live fignifies merely vegetative; and in this Senſe 
Vegetative will be ſufficiently oppoſite to Animal, 
tor it cannot be ſaid of an Animal, that it contains 
mere Vegetation in the Idea of it. | 


TV. Rule. Let not Subdiviſions be too nume- 
ꝛous, without Neceſſity ; therefore Ithink Quantity 
{better diſtinguiſhed at once into a Line, a Sur- 
Face, and a Solid; than to ſay, as Ramus does, that 
Quantity is either a Line, or @ Thing lined; and a 
Thing lined is either a Surface or @ Solid. | | 


. V. Rale. Diſtribute every Subject according to 


the Special Deſign you have in View, ſo far as is 
| | ” neceſlary 
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neceſſary or uſeful to your preſent Inquiry. Thus 
a Politician diſtributes Mankind according to their 
civil Characters into the Ralers and the Ruled ; 
and a Phyſician divides them into the Sick or the 
Healthy ; but a Divine diſtributes them into Turks, 
Heathens, Jews, or Chriſtians. 5 
Here note, That it is a very uſeleſs Thing to diſ- 
tribute any Idea into ſuch Kinds or Members 
as have no different Properties to be ſpoken of; as 
it is mere trifling to divide right Angles into ſuch 
whoſe Legs are equal, and whoſe Legs are unequal, 
for as to the mere right Angles they have no differ- 
ent Properties. | : 


VI. Rule. In all your Diſtributions obſerve the 
Nature of Things with great Exactneſs; and do 
not affe& any particular Form of Diftribution, as 
ſome Perſons have done, by dividing every Genus 

into #20 Species, or into three Species; whereas 

Nature is infinitely various, and human Affairs 

and human Sciences have as great a Variety, nor 

is there any one Form of Diſtribution that will ex- 
actly ſuit with all Subjects. - | 


| Note, It is to this Doctrine of Difribution of a 
Genus into its ſeveral Species, we mult alſo refer the 
Diſtribution of a Cauſe according to its ſeveral 

Effects, as ſome Medicines are heating, ſome are 
cooling; or an £Efe#, when it is diſtinguiſhed by 
its Cauſes, as Faith is eitber built upon divine Teſti- 
mony or human. It is to this Head we refer parti- 

cular artificial Bodies, when they are diſtinguiſhed 

according to the Matter they are made — as 'A 

Statue is either of Braſs, of Marble, or Wood, &c. 

and any other Beings, when they are diſtinguiſhed 

according to their Exd and Dęſigu, as the Furniture 
of Body or Mind is either for Ornament or Uſe. To 

this Head alſo we refer Subjects when they are di- 

e | Vvided 
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vided according to their Modes or Accidents; as 


Men are either merry, or grave, or jad; and 


Modes, when they are divided by their SubjeFs, as 


Diſtempers belong to the Fluids, or to the Yves Parts 


of the Animal. 

It is alſo to this Place we reduce the Propoſals of 
a Difficulty under its various Caſes, whether it be 
in Speculation or Practice: As, to ſhew the Reaſon 


of Sunbeams burning Wood, whether it be done by a 


convex Glaſs or a concave ; or to ſhew the Con- 


ftruftion and Menſuration of T. riangles, whether you 


have two Angles and a Side given, or two Sides 
and an Angle, or only three Sides. Here it is 
neceſſary to diſtribute or divide_a Difficulty in all 


its Caſes, in order to gain a perfect Knowledge of 


the Subject you contemplate. 
It might be obſerved here, that Logicians have 


bmetimes given a Mark or Sign to diſtinguiſh. 
when it is an integral hole, that is divided into 


its Parts or Members, or when it is a Genus, an 


uni verſal Whole, that is diſtributed into its Species 
and [ndividuals. The Rule they give is this: 
Whenſvever the whole Idea can be directly and 
properly affirmed of each Part, as, a Bird is an 


Animal, a Fiſh is an Animal, Bucephalus is a Horſe, 


Peter is a Man, then it 1s a Diſtribution of a Gents 
into its Species, or a Species into its Individual: 
But when the Whole cannot be thus directly affirm- 


ed concerning every Part, then it is a Diviſion of 


an Integral into its ſeveral Parts or Members; as 
-we cannot ſay the Head, the Breaſt, the Hand, or 
the Foot is an Animal, but we lay, the Head is a 
Part of the Animal, and the Foot is another Part. 
This Rule may hold true generally in corporeal 
Beings, or perhaps in all Subſtances : But when we 
"ſay the Fear of God is Wiſdom, and ſo is human Ci- 


vil ; Critici have 75 true e Leaning, and 2 is Philo- 
39 T.. 
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fophy : To execute a Murderer is Juſtice, and to ſave 
ond defend the Innocent is Fuftice too. In theſe Cafes 
it is not ſo eaſily determined, whether an integral 
Whole be divided into its Parts. or an Un: verſal 
into its Species: For the Fear of God may be called 
either one Part, or one Kind of Wiſdom : Criticiſm 
is one Part, or one Kind of Learning: And the 
Execution of a Murderer may be called a Species of 
Fuftice, as well as a Part of it. Nor indeed is it 


a Matter of great Importance to determine this 
Contoyerly. 


S E C N N 
Of an orderly Conception of T. hings. 


8 3 HE laſt Rule to direct our Conceptions, i is, that 
we ſhould rank and place them in a proper Me- 
thod and juſt Order. This is of neceſlary Uſe to 
prevent Confuſion ; for as a Trader who never 
places his Goods in his Shop or Warehouſe in a 
regular Order, nor keeps the Accounts of his buy- 
ing and ſelling, paying and receiving, in a juſt 
Method, is in he utmoſt Danger of plunging all 
his Affairs! into Confuſion and Ruin; ſo a Student 

who is in the Search of Truth, or an Author or 

Teacher who communicates Knowledge to others, 
will very much obſtruct his Deſign, and confound 
his own Mind or the Minds of his Hearers, unleſs 
he range his Ideas in juſt Order. 

If we would thieretore become ſucceſsful Learn- 
ers or Teachers, we muſt not conceive of Things 
in a confuſed Heap, but diſpoſe our Ideas in ſome 
certain Method, which may be moſt eaſy and uſe- 
ful both for the n and Memory; and 
+ be 
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be ſure, as much as may be, zo follow the Nature 
of Things, for which many Rules ee be given; 
amel, 


1. Conceive as 3 as you can of the Eſſential; 
of any Subject, before you conſider its Accidentals. 
2. Survey firſt the general Parts and Properties 
of any Subject, before you extend your Thoughts 
to diſcourſe of the particular Kinds or Species of it. 

3. Contemplate Things firſt in their own / imple 


Natures, and afterwards view them in Compoſition 


with other Things; unleſs it be your preſent Pur- 
poſe to take a compound Being to pieces, 1n order to 
find out, or to ſhew the Nature of it, by ſearching 
and diſcovering of what Simples it is compoſed. 

4. Conſider the abſolute Modes or Affections of 
any Being as it is in itſelf, before you proceed to 
conſider 1t relalively, or to ſurvey the various Re- 
lations in which it ſtands to other Pegs. Sc. 


Note, Theſe Rules chiefly belong to the Method 
of Inſtruction which the Learned call Sntbeticł. 

But in the Regulation of our Ideas, there is ſel- 
dom an abſolute Neceſſity that we ſhould place 


them in this or the other particular Method: It is 


poſſible in ſome Caſes that many Methods may be 
equally good, that is, may equally aſſiſt the Un- 
derſtanding and the Memory: To frame a Method 
exquiſitely accurate, according to the ſtrict Nature 
of Things, and to maintain this Accuracy from 
the Beginning to the End of a Treatiſe, is a moſt 
rare and difficult Thing, if not impoſlible. But 


[ a larger Account of Method would be very impro- 


per in this Place, leſt we anticipate e DeLonge 
to the 1 Part of Logicł. 


s Ker. 
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- STC TX 
Theſe five Rules of Conception exemplified. 


5 may be uſeful here to give a Specimen of the 
five ſpecial Rules to direct our Conceptions, which 
have been the chief Subject of this long Chapter, 
and repreſent them practically in one View. 
Suppoſe the Theme of our Diſcourſe was the 
Paſſions of the Mind. - 
1 /,, Togain a clear and diftinf Idea of Paſſion, 
we mult define both the Name and the Thing. | 
| To begin with the Definition of the Name. We 
are not here to underſtand the Word Paſſion in its 
vulgar and moſt limited Senſe, as it ſignifies merely 
Anger or Fury; nor do we take it in its moſt exten- 
_ ſivephiloſophical Senſe, for the ſuſtaining the Action 
of an Agent; but in the more limited philoſophical 
Senſe, Paſſions ſignify the various Affections of the 
Mind, ſuch as Admiration, Love, or Hatred; this 
is the Definition of the Name. | 
We proceed to the Definition of the Thing. Paſ- 
ſion is defined @ Senſation of ſome ſpecial Commotion 
in animal Nature, occaſioned by the Mind's Percep- 
tion of ſome Object ſuited to excite that Commotion. 
Here * the Genus or general Nature of Paſſion, 
4 
| Since this was written, IJ have publiſhed a ſhort Treatiſe 
of the Paſſions, wherein I have ſo far varied from this Defini- 
tion as to call them /en/*ble Commotions of our whole Nature, 
both Soul and Body, occaſioned by the Mind's Perreptions of ſome 
Objects, &c. I made this Alteration in the Deſcription of the 
Paſſions in that Book, chiefly to include, in a more explicit 
manner, the Paſſions of Defire and Averſion, which are Acts of 
Yalition rather than Sen/ations. Yet ſince ſome Commotions of 
arimal Nature attend all the Paſſions, and ſince there is always 
a Senſation of theſe Commotions, I ſhall not change the Defi- 
nition I have written here ; for this will agree to all the Paſſions 
whether they include any Act of Volition or not; nor indeed 
is the Matter of any great Importance. Nov. 17, 1728. 
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is a Senſation of ſome ſpecial Commotion' in animal 
Nature ; and herein it agrees with Hunger, Thirſt, 


Pain, &c. The eſſential Difference of it is, that | 
this Commorion ariſes from a Thought or Preception 


ef the Mind, and hereby it is diſtinguiſhed from 


Hunger, Thirſt, or Pain. 

2dly, We muſt conceive of it completely, or ſur- 
vey the ſeveral Parts that compoſe it. Theſe are, 
(1.) The Mind's Perception of ſome Obje#. (a.) 
The conſequent Ruffle, or ſpecial Commotion of the 
Nerves, and Blood, and animal Spirits. And, (3.) 


The Senſation of this inward Commotion. 


Zaly, We mult connſider it comprehenſively, i in its 
various Properties. The moſt eſſential Attributes 
that make up its Nature have been already men- 


tioned under the foregoing Heads. Some of the 


moſt conſiderable Properties that remain are theſe, 


namely, That Paſſion belongs to all Mankind in 


greater or leſſer Degrees: It is not conftantly preſent 
with us, but.upon ſome certain Occaſfi ons It is ap- 
pointed by our Creator for various uſeful Ends and 
Purpoſes, namely, to give us Vigour in the Pur- 
ſuit of what is good and agreeable to us, or in the 
Avoidance of what is hurtful : J. 7s very proper 
for our State of Trial in this World : It is not utterly 
to be rooted out of our Nature, but to be moderated 
and governed according to Rules of Virtue and Reli. | 
gion, &c. | 

4thly, We muſt take Cognizance of the various 
Kinds of it, which is called an extenſive Conception 


of ir. If the Object which the Mind perceives be 


very uncommon, it excites the Paſſion of Admira- 


tion: If the Object appears agreeable, it raiſes Love: 


If the agreeable Object be ab/ent and attainable, it 
cauſes Deſi re: If likely to be obtained, it excites Hope : 
If unattainable, Deſpair. If it be preſent and po/- 


7 d, it is the Paſſion of fo: it loft, it excites 


Sorrow 5 : 
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Sorrow : If the Object be di/agreeable, it cauſes in 
general Hatred or Averſion: If it be abſent, and 
yet we are in Danger of it, it raiſes our Tear: If 
it be preſent, it is Sorrow and Sadneſs, &c. 

5thly, All theſe Things, and many more which 
go to compoſe a Treatiſe on this Subject, muſt be 
placed in their proper Order : A flight Specimen of 
which is exhibited in this ſhort Account of Paſſion, 
and which that admirable Author Deſcartes has 
treated of at large ; though for want of ſufficient 
Experiments and Obſervations in Natural Philoſo- 
phy, there are ſome few miſtakes in his Account 
of animal Nature. 


S E C T. 1 


An Muftration of theſe five Rules by Similitudes. 


T* HUS we have brought the firſt Partof 'Logick 
to a Conclufion : And it may not be impro- 
per here to repreſent its Excellencies (ſo far as we 
have gone) by general Hints of its chief Defign and 
Uſe, as well as by a various Compariſon of it to thoſe 
Inftruments which Mankind have invented for their 
ſeveral Conveniencies and Improvements. 
Ihe Deſign of Logick is not to furniſh us with 

the perceiving Faculty, but only to direct and 

effift us in the Uſe of it: It doth not give us the 
Objects of our Ideas, but only caſts ſuch a Light 
on thoſe Objects which Nature furniſhes us with, 
that they may be the more clearly and diſtinctiy 
known: It doth not add new Parts or Properties 
to Things, but it di/covers the various Parts, Pro- 
perties, Relations and Dependencies of one Thing 
upon another, and by ranking all Things under 
general and ſpecial Heads, it renders the Nature, 
or any of the Properties, Powers, and Uſes of a 

ä „ 


Lol O Fal. 
Thing, more eaſy to be found our, when we ſeek 
in what Rank of Beings it lies, and wherein it 
agrees with, and wherein it differs from others. 

If any Compariſons would illuſtrate this, it may 
be thus repreſented. 5 


I. When Logick aſſiſts us to attain a clear and 
diſtiuct Conception of the Nature of Things by 
Definition, it is like thoſe Glaſſes whereby we behold 
ſuch Objects ditinily, as by reaſon of their Small- 


neſs, or their great Diſtance, appear in Confilſion 


to the naked Eye: So the Teleſcope diſcovers tous 


diſtant Wonders in the Heavens, and ſhews the 
milly Way, and the bright cloudy Spots in a very 


dark Sky, to be a Collection of little Stars, which 
the Eye unaſſiſted beholds in mingled Confuſion. 
So when Bodies are too ſnall for our Sight to ſur- 


vey them diſtinctly, then the Microſcope is at hand 


for our Aſſiſtance, to ſhew us all the Limbs and 


 - Features of the moſt minute Animals, with great 
Clearneſs and Diſtinction. 8 


II. When we are taught by Logick to view a 


Thing completely in all its Parts, by the Help of 
 Divifien, it has the Uſe of an anatomical Knife, 


which diſſects an animal Body, and ſeparates the 
Veins, Arteries, Nerves, Muſcles, Membranes, &c. 
and ſhews us the ſeveral Parts which go to the 


Compoſition of a complete Animal. 


III. When Logick inſtructs us to ſurvey an 
Object coniprebenſively in all the Modes, Properties, 
Relations, Faces, and Appearances of it, it is of 


the ſame Uſe as a terreſtrial Globe, which turning 


round on its Axis, repreſents to us all the Variety 
of Lands and Seas, Kingdoms and Nations on the 


Surface of the Earth, in a very ſhort Succeſſion of 
1 | 8 5 Time 
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Time ſhews the Situations and various Relations of 
them to each other, and gives a comprehenſive 
View of them in Miniature. 


IV. When this Art teaches us to difribute any 
extenſive Idea into its different Kinds or Species, it 
may be compared to the pri/matick Glaſs, that re- 
ceives the Sun- beams or Rays of Light, which 
ſeem to be uniform when falling upon it, but it 
ſeparates and diſtributes them into their different 
Kinds and Colours, and ranks them in their pro- 
per Succeſſion. „ | 

Or if we deſcend to Sabdiviſions and ſubordinate 
Ranks of Being, then Diſtribution may alſo be ſaid 
do form the Reſemblance of a natural Tree, wherein 

the Genus or general Idea ſtands for the Root or Stock, 
and the ſeveral Kinds or Species, and Individuals, 
are diſtributed abroad, and repreſented in their De- 
pendence and Connection, like the ſeveral Boughs, 
Branches, and leſſer Shoots. For Inſtance, let Animal 
be the Root of a logical Tree, the Reſemblance is 
ſeen by mere Inſpection, though the Root be not 
placed at the Bottom of the Page. 


S 


43 Animal 
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EY "4 Philip, 
r 
Man Peter, 
Thomas, Sc. 
ä 
4 purines } Bayard, & 5 
8 | 
Beaſt Maſtiff, 
Lion Spaniel, 
Dog | Greyhound 
Bear, Sc. | Beagle, Sc. 
Animal! Eag le 
| | Bi 4 Lak (Packer 
15 Duck | Muſcovy, | 
Gooſe, Sc. © Hook-Bill, Oc. 
| Trout, 
| Fiſh = 
Oiſter, Sc. | 
PR W. ſp, 
5 [ Flying — . 
| Inſect Worm, 
A Creeping —J Ant, 


L ein, Sc. 


The ſame Sinilicats will ſerve alſo to illuſtrate 


the Diviſion and Subdi viſion of an integral Whole 
into its ſeveral Parts. | 


When Logick directs us to whats all our Ideas 
in a proper Method, moſt convenient both for In- 
ſtruction and Memory, it doth the ſame Service 
as the Caſes of well-contrived Shelves in a large Li- 


 brary, 
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brary, wherein Folios, Quartos, Oavos, and le- 


er Volumes, are diſpoſed in ſuch exact Order under 


the particular Heads of Divinity, Hiſtory, Mathe- 
maticks, Ancient and Miſcellaneous Learning, Se. 
that the Student knows where to find every Book, 
and has them all as it were within his Command 
at once, becauſe of the exact Order wherein they 
are placed. 

The Man who has fc Afiſtances as theſe at 
hand, in order to manage his Conceptions and regu- 


late his Ideas, is well perpared to improve his 


Knowledge, and to join theſe Ideas together in a 
regular Manner by Judgment, which is the ſecond 


| Operation of the Mind, and will be the EN of : 


the Second Part of Logick. 


* * M M 
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Of n, and PROPOSITION. 


A THEN the Mind has got Acquaintance 
with Things by framing Ideas of them, 
it proceeds to the next Operation, and 
that 1 is, to compare theſe Ideas together, and to 
| Join them by Affirmation, or disjoin them by Ne- 
gation, according as we find them to agree or diſ- 
agree. This Act of the Mind is called Judgment; 
as when we have by Perception obtained the Ideas 
of Plato a Phileſopher, Man Innocent, we form 
theſe Judgments; Plato was a Phils ſepher : "v0 
Man is innocent. 
Some Writers have aſſerted, that W con- 
ſiſts in a mere Perception of the Agreement or Diſ- 
agreement of Ideas. But I rather think there is an 


Act of the Will (at leaſt in moſt Caſes) neceſſary 
| to 
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to form a Judgment; for though we do perceive 
or think we perceive Ideas to agree or diſagree, 
yet we may ſometimes refrain from judging or 
aſſenting to the Perception, for fear leſt the Per- 
ception ſhould not be ſufficiently clear, and we 
ſhould be miſtaken: And I am well aſſured at 
other Times, that there are Muititudes of Judg- 
ments formed, and a firm Afent given to Ideas 
Joined or disjoined, before there is any clear Per- 
ception whether they agree or diſagree; and this 
is the Reaſon of ſo many falſe Fudgments or Miſ- 
takes among Men. Both theſe Prattices are a 
Proof that Judemeint has ſomething of the Will in it, 
and does not merely conſiſt in Perception; ſince 
we ſometimes judge, (though unhappily) without 
perceiving, and ſometimes we N without 
immediate judging. | 

As an Idea is the Reſult of our Conception or 
Apprehenſion, ſo a Propoſition is the Effect of Judg- 
ment. The foregoing Sentences which are Exam- 
ples of the Act of Judgment are proporly called 
Fropaſi tions. Plato is a Philoſopher, &. | 


Here let us conſider, 


1. The general Nature of a Propoſition, and the 
Parts of which it is compoſed. 3 | 


2. The various Diviſions or Kind; of Propolitichs, 


3 7 be Springs of falſe Judgment, or the Doc- 
trine of Fraqudices. 1 | 


4 General Directions to af 7 as «In judging 1 


© Special Rules n dire} AS in : judging particular 
Obe Ul 5. ; ; 


CHAP, 
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07 the Nature of a PROPOSITION, and its 
ſeveral Parts. 


A Proton is a Sentence wherein two or more 
Ideas or Terms are joined or disjoined by one 
Affirmation or Negation, as Plato was a Philgſo- 
pher: Every Angle is formed by two Lines meeting : 
No Man living on Earth can be completely happy. 
When there are ever ſo many Ideas or Terms in 
the Sentence, yet if they are joined or disjoined 
merely by one ſingle Affirmation or Negation, 
they are properly called but one Propoſition, though? 
they may be reſolved into ſeveral Propoſitions 
which are implied therein, as will appear hereafter. 

In deſcribing a Propoſition, I uſe the Word Terms. 
as well as Ideas, becauſe when mere Ideas are 
joined in the Mind without Words, it is rather 
called a Judgment; but when clothed with Words, 
it is called a Propaſition, even though it be in 
the Mind only, as well as when 1 it is expreſſed by 
ſpeaking or writing. 

There are three Things which go to the Nature 
and Conſtitution of a Propoſition, namely, the 
Subjetr, the Predicate, and the Copula. 

The Subject of a Propoſition is that concerning 
which any Thing is affirmed or denied: So Plato, 
Angle, Man living on Earth, are the Subjects of 
the foregoing Propoſitions. _ 

The Predicate is that which is affirmed or deni- 
ed of the Subject; ſo Philoſopher is the Predicate 
of the firſt Propoſition ; formed. by t Lines meet- 
ings 18 che Predicate of the ſecond; capable of 

| being 
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being completely happy, the proper Predicate of the 
third. 


The Subject and Predicate of a Propoſition taken 


together, are called the Matter of it; for theſe are 85 


the Materials of which it is made. 

The Copula is the Form of a Propoſition; it re- 
preſents the Act of the Mind affirming or denying, 
and it is expreſſed by the Words, am, art, is, are, 
& c. or am not, art not, is not, are not, &c. 8 5 

It is not a Thing of Importance enough to cre- 
ate Diſpute, whether the Words, ub, none, not, 
never, &c. which disjoin the Idea or Terms in a 
negative Propoſition, ſhall be called a Part of the 
Subject of the Copula, or of the Predicate. Some- 
times perhaps they may ſeem moſt naturally to be 
included in one, and ſometimes in the other of 
theſe, though a Propoſition is uſually denominated 
2 or negative from its Copula, as here- 
after 
Note 1. Where each of theſe Parts of a Propo- 
ſition is not expreſſed diſtinctly in ſo many Words, 
yet they are all underſtood, and implicitly contain- 
ed therein; as Socrates 4 i puted, is a complete 
Propoſition, for it ſignifies Socrates was diſputing. 
So I die, ſignifies 1 am dying. I can write, that 
is, I am able to write, In Latin and Greek one 
ſingle Word is many Times a ane nat | 
tion. 

Note 2. Theſe Words am, art, is, &c. when 
they are uſed alone without any other Predicate, 
ſignify both the Act of the Mind judging, which 
includes the Copula, and ſignify alſo aZZual Exiſt- 
ence, which is the Predicate of that Propoſition. 
So Rome is, ſignifies Rome is exiſtent: There are 
Jome ftrange Monſters ; that is, ſome ſtrange Mon- 
ters are exiſtent: Carthage is no more, that is, 


a has no * 1 
ate 


lock o, bar li. 


Note 3. The Subject and Predicate of a Propo- 
ſition, are not always to be known and diftingutſh- 
ed by the placing of the Words in the Sentence, 
but by reflecting duly on the Senſe of the Words, 


and on the Mind and Deſign of the Speaker or 
Writer: As if I ſay, in Africa 2 there are many Lions, 


1 mean- many Lious are exiſtent in Africa : Many 
Lions is the Subject, and exifent in Africa is the 
Predicate. It is proper for a Philoſopher to under- 

ſtand Geometry; here the Word preper is the Pre- 


dicate, and all the reſt is the Subject, except 1s 
the Copula. | 
Note 4. The Subject and Predicate of a Propo- 
ſition ought always to be two different IAleas, or 
two different Terms; for where both the Terms: 


and Ideas are the ſame, it is called an :dentical 


Propefition, which 1s mere trifling, and cannot 
tend to promote Knowledge; ſuch as, a Rale ic 


Rule, or a good Man is a good Man. 
But there are ſome Propoſitions, wherein the 


Terms of the Subject and Predicate ſeem to be the 


ſame; yet the Ideas are not the ſame; nor can 
theſe be called purely identical or trifling Propoſi- 


tions; ſuch as Home is Home; that is, "Home is 4 


convenient or delightful Place; Socrates is Socrates 
till; that is, the Man Socrates is ftill a Philoſopher : 


The Hero was not a Hero; that is, the Hero did 


10 ſhew his Courage: What I have woritten, I have 
corillen; that is, what 7 wrote, 1 [ fell approve, and 
 #vill not alter it: What is done, is done; that is, it 


cannot be undone. It may be eaſily obſerved in 
_ theſe Propoſitions the Term is equrvocal, for in the 


Predicate it has a different Idea from what it has 
in the Subject. 


There are alſo ſome Propoſitions wherein the 
Terms of the Subject and Predicate differ, but the 


Ideas are the ſame; and theſe are not merely iden- 
tical or trifling Propoſitions; as impudent 1 is ame- 


Jeſs; 
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eſs ; a Billew is a Weave; or Fluctus (in Latin) is 
a ave; a Globe is a round Body. In theſe Pro- 
poſitions either the Words are explained by a De- 
finition of the Name, or the Ideas by a Definition 
of the Thing, and therefore they are by no means 
uſeleſs, when formed for this Purpoſe. 


— 
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CHAT 
Of the various Kinds of PROPOSITIONS. 


1 may be diſtributed into various 
Kinds, acording to their $y4jeF, their Copu- 
le, their Predicate, their Nature or Compoſition, 
their Sex/e, and their Evidence, which Diſtributions 
will be explained in the following Sections. 


SECT k 
Of univerſal, particular, indefinite, and ſmmgular 


PROPOSITIONS. 


| 1 may be divided, according to their 
Subject, into univerſal and particular; this is 
uſually called a Diviſion ariſing from the Quantity. 
An univerſal Propoſition, is when the Subject is 
taken according to the whole of its Extenſion; ſo 
if the Subject be a Genus, or general Nature, it 
includes all its Species or Kinds: If the Subject be 


a Species, it includes all its Individuals. This 


Univerſality is uſually ſignified by theſe Words, 
all, every, no, none, or the like; as, All Men muſt 
| ; | ae: 
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die: No Man is Almighty: Every Creature had a 
Beginning. | 
A particular Propoſi tion is when the Subject Is 
not taken according to its whole Extenſion ; that 
is, when the Term is limited and reſtrained to 
ſome one or more of thoſe Species or Individuals, 
_ whoſe general Nature it expreſſes, but reaches not 
to all; and this is uſually denoted by the Words, 
| ſome, many, a few, there are which, &c. as, Some 
Birds can fing well: Few Men are truly wiſe : 
' There are Parrots which will talk a hundred J. bings.. 
Under the general Name of univerſal Propoſitions, 
we may juſtly include thoſe that are /ngulor, and 
for the moſt Part thoſe that are indefinite alſo. 1 
A. ſingular Propoſition is when the Subject is a 
ſingular or individual Term or Idea; 2s Deſcartes 
was an ingenious Philoſopher : Sir Ifaac Newton 
bas far exceeded all bis Predeceſſors : The Palace at 
Hampton Court 7s @ pleaſant Dwelling : This Day 
is very cold. The Subject here muſt be taken ac- 
cording to the whole of its Extenſion, becauſe be- 
ing an Individual, it can extend only to one, and 
it muſt therefore be regulated by the Laws of uni- 
verſal Propoſitions. | 
An indefinite Prepoſition is when no Note, either 
of Univerſality or Particularity, is prefixed to . 
Subject, which is in its own Nature general; 

a Planet is ever changing its Place: Angels are no- 
Ble Creatures. Now this Sort of Propoſition, eſpe- 
cially when it deſcribes the Nature of Things, 
is uſually counted uni ver ſal alſo, and it ſuppofes 
the Subject to be taken in its whole Extenſion: 
For if there were any Planet which did not change 
its Place, or any Angel that were not a noble Crea- 
ture, "ny Propoſitions wouls not be ſtrictly true. : 


Yet 
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Vet in order to ſecure us againſt Miſtakes in 
judging of univerſal, particular, and indefinite Pro- 
poſitions, it is neceſſary t to make theſe F | 
Remarks. 


I. Concerning . Propoſitions. 

Note 1. Univerſal Terms may either denote & 
metaphyſical, a phyſical, or a moral Univerſality. 

A metaphyſical or mathematical Univerſality, is 
when all the Particulars contained under any ge- 
neral Idea have the fame Predicate belonging to 
them, without any Exception whatſoever; or when 
the Predicate is ſo eſſential to the univerſal Sub- 

ject, that it deſtroys the very Nature of the Sub- 
ject to be without it; as, Al] Circles. have a Center 
and Circumference : All Spirits in their own Nature 
ere immortal. 

A phyſical or natural Univerſality, is, when ac- 
cording to the Order and common Courſe of Na- 
ture, a Predicate agrees to all the Subjects of that 
Kind, though there may be ſome accidental and 
preternatural Exceptions; as, All Men uſe Words 
to expreſs their Thoughts, yet dumb Perſons are ex- 
cepted, for they cannot ſpeak. All Beaſts have 
four Feet, yet there may be ſome Monſters with 
five; or maimed, who have but three. | 
| Amoral Univerſality, is when the Predicate agrees 
to the greateſt Part of the Particulars which are 
contained under the univerſal Subject; as, All 
| Negroes are ſtupid Creatures: All Men are govern- 
ed by Aﬀettion rather than by Reaſon: All the old 
Romans loved their Country: And the Scripture: 
uſes this Language, when St. Paul tells us, The 
Cretes are always Liars. 

Now it is evident, that a ſpecial or n 
Concluſion cannot be inferred from a moral Uni- 
8 288 nor always and a from a phyſical 


one, 
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one, though it may be always inferred from a 
Univerſality which is metaphyſical, without any 
Danger or Poſſibility of a Miſtake. 
Let it be obſerved alſo, that uſually we make 
little or no Diſtinction in common Language, 
between a Subject that is P ;cally or e 7— 
cally univerſal. | 
Note 2. An univerſal Term is ſometimes taken 
collectively for all its particular Ideas united toge- 


ther, and ſometimes diſiributively, meaning each | 


of them ſingle and alone. 
Inſtances of a collective Univerſal are ſuch as 


theſe : All theſe Apples will fill a Bujhel : All the 
Hours of the Night are ſufficient for Sleep: All the 
Rules of Grammer overload the Memory. In theſe 
Propoſitions 1t 1s evident, that the Predicate be- 
longs not to the Individual , ſeparately, but to the 
«9% I collective Idea; for we cannot affirm the 
fame Predicate if we change the Word all into one 


or into every, we cannot ſay one Apple or every 


Apple will fill a Buſbel, &c. Now ſuch a collective 
Idea, when it becomes the Subject of a Propoſi- 
tion, ought to be eſtemed as one ſingle Thing, 
and this renders the Propoſition /ngular or inde- 
finite, as we ſhall ſhew immediately. 

A diſtributive Univerſal will allow the Word all 
to be changed into every, or into one, and by thes 
Means 1 is diſtingliſhed from a collective. | 

Inſtances of a ditributive Univerſal are the moſt 
common on every Occaſion; as, All Men are mor- 
tal: Every Man is a Sinner, &c. But in this ſort 
of Univer/al there is a Diſtinction to be made, 
which follows in the next Remark. 

Note 3. When an univerſal Term is taken di/- 
tributively, ſometimes it includes all the Idividu- 
als contained in its inferior Species: As when I 


lay, Every Sickneſs bas à T. _— to Death, I mean, 
2 „„ Every 
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Every Individual Sickneſs, as well as every Kind. 
But ſometimes it includes no more than merely 
each Species or Kind; as when the Evangelilt ſays, 


Chriſt healed every Diſeaſe, or every D: iſzoſe was 


healed by Chriſt; that is, every Kind of Dileaſe. 
The jfr/t of theſe, Logicians call the Diſtribution 
of an Univerſal in ſingula generum; the laſt is a 
Diſtribution in genera ſingulorum. But either of 
them joined to the Subject render a Propoſition 
univerſal. 

Note 4. The Univerſality of a Subject is often 
reſtrained by a Part of the Predicate; as when we 
ſay, All Men learn Ni i dom by Experience : The uni- 
verſal Subject, all Men, is limited to ſignify only, 
all thoſe Men who learn Wiſdom. The Scripture 
alſo uſes this Sort of Language, when it ſpeaks of 
all Men being juſtified by "the "Righteouſneſs of one, 
Rom. v. 18. that is, a/ Men who are juſtified ob- | 
tain it this Way. | 

Ozg/erve here, that; not only a metaphyf cal or na- 
tural, but a moral Univerſality alſo is oftentimes 
to be reſtrained by a Part of the Predicate; as 
when we ſay, All the Dutch are good Seamen : All 
the Italians are ſubti! Politicians ; that is, thoſe 
among the Dutch that are Seamen ar2 good Sea- 
men ; "and thoſe among the Italians who are Po- 
liticians, are ſubtil Politicians, that is, they are 
generally ſo. 

Note 5. The Univerſality of a Term is many 
times reitrained by the particular Time, Place, Cir- 
cumſtauce, &c. or the Deſigu of the Speaker; as, 
if we were in the City of London, and ſay, All tbe 
Weavers went to preſent their Petition ; we mean 
only All the Weavers who dwell in the City. So 
when it is ſaid in the Gaſpel, All Men did not marvel, 
Mark v. 20. it reaches only to All thoſe Men who 
heard of the Miracles of our Saviour. 1 

ere 


rostet d ran. 


Here alſo it ſhould be obſerved, that a moral 
Dniverſality is reſtrained by Time, Place, and other 
Circumſtances, as well as a natural; ſo that by theſe 
Means the Word 2/1 ſometimes does not extend to 
a tenth Part of thoſe who at firſt might ſeem to be 
included in that Word. 

One Occaſion of theſe Difficulties and Andi. 
guities that belong to univer/al Propoſitions, is the 
common Humour and Temper of Mankind, who 
generally have an Inclination to magnify their 
Ideas, and to talk roundly and niverſally con- 
cerning any Thing they ſpeak of; which has intro- 
duced univerſal Terms of Speech into Cuſtom and 
Habit, in all Nations and all Languages, more than 
Nature or Reaſon would dictate; yet when this 
Cuſtom is introduced, it is not at all improper 
to uſe this ſort of Language in ſolemn and ſacred 
Writings, as well as in familiar Diſcourſe. 


II. Remarks concerning indefinite Propoſitions. 

Note 1. Propoſitions carrying in them univerſal 
Forms of Expreſſion may ſometimes drop the 
Note of Univerſality, and become 7ndefinite, and 
yet retain the ſame univerſal Senſe, whether meta- 
phyfical, natural or moral, whether collective or 
diſtributive. | 

We may give Inſtances of cach of theſe, 

Metaphyſical ; as, A Circle has a Center and Cir- 
cumference. Natural; as, Beaſts have four Feet. 
Moral; as, Negroes. are ſtupid Creatures. Col- 
lective; as, The Apples will 1110 a Buſbel. Diſtri- 
butive; as, Men are mortal. oo eV: 

Note 2. There are many Caſes wherein a collec- 
tive Idea is expreſſed in a Propoſition. by an inde/i- 
nite Term, and that where it deſcribes the Nature 
or Quality of the Subject, as well as when it de- 
clares ſome paſs Matters of Fat ; as, Fir-trees * 
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in good Order will give a charming Proſpect; this 
muſt ſignify a Collection of Fir-trees, for one makes 
no Proſpect. In Matters of Fact this is more 
evident and frequent; as, The Romans overcame 
the Gaul: The Robbers ſurrounded the Coach: The 
wild Geeſe flew over the Thames in the Form of a 
Wedge. All theſe are collective Subjects. 
Mote 3. In indefinite Propijitions the Subject is 
oſten reſtrained by the Predicate, or by the ſpecial 
Time, Place, or Circumſtances, as well as in Pro- 
poſititions which are expreſsly univerſal; as, The | 
Chineſes are ingenious Silk-Weavers ; that i 1s, thoſe 
Chineſes which are Silk-Weavers are ingenious at 
their Work. The Stars appear to us when the Twi- 
light is gone; this can ſignify no more than the 
Stars which are above our Horizon. | 
Note 4. All theſe Reſtrictions tend to reduce 
ſome indefinite Propoſitions almoſt into particular, 
as Will appear under the next Remarks, 


III. Remarks concerning particular res lions. 
Note 1. A particular Propoſition may ſometimes 
be expreſſed indefinitely, without any Note of Par- 
ticularity prefixed to the Subject; as, In Times of 
Confuſion Laws are not executed: Men of Virtue are 
diſgraced, and Murderers eſcape ; that is, ſome Laws, 
ſome Men of Virtue, ſeme Murderers : Unleſs we 
ſhould call this Language a moral Univerſality, 
though I think it can hardly extend fo far. 

Note 2. The Words ſome, a few, & c. though 
they generally denote a proper Particularity, yet | 
ſometimes they expreſs a collective Idea; as, Some 
of the Enemies beſet the General around : A few 
Greeks would beat a thouſand Indians. | 

I conclude this Section with a few general Re- 
marks on this Subject, namely, 


L 2 5 | Gen, 
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Gen. Rem. I. Since univerſal, indefinite and par- 72 


ticular Terms in the plural Number may either be 

taken in a colleckive or diſtributive Senſe, there is one 

ſhort and eaſy Way to find when they are collective 

and when diftributive, namely, If the plural Num- 

ber may be changed into the ſingular; that is, if 

the Predicate will agree to one ſingle Subject, it is 
a 1 Idea; if not, it is collective. 


Cen. Rem. 11, Uaivathid and e Tana 
in the plural Number; ſuch as, all, ſome, few, 
many, &c. when they are taken in their diſtributive 
Senſe, repreſent /everal ſingle Ideas; and when they 
are thus affixed to the Subject of a Propoſition, 
render that Propoſition unzver/al or particular, ac- 
cording to the Univerſality or * of the 
Terms affixed. 


Gen. Rem. IT. Univerſe and particular Terms 
in the plural Number, taken in their collective Senſe, 
repreſent generally one collective Idea. | 

If this one collechive Idea be thus repreſented - 
(whether by univerſal or particular Terms) as the 
Subject of a Propoſition, which deſcribes the Na- 
ture of a Thing, it properly makes either a ſingular 
or indefinite Propoſition; for the Words, all, 
home, a few, &c. do not then denote the Quan - 
"tity of the Propoſition, but are eſteemed merely as 
Terms which connect the Individuals together in 
order to compoſe one collective Idea. Obſerve theſe 
Inſtances ; All the Sycamores in the Garden would 
make a large Grove; that is, this one Collection 
of Sycamores, which is a / ingular Idea. Some of 
the Sycamores in the Garden would make a fine Grove: 
| Sycamores would make a noble Grove: In theſe laſt 

the Subject is rather indefinite than ſingular. But 
| „ I _ 
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it is very evident, that in each of theſe Propoſi- 
tions the Predicate can only belong to a collective 
Idea, and therefore the Subject muſt be eſteemed 
a collective. 
| If this colleFive Idea (whether repreſented by 

- univerſal or particular Terms) be uſed in deſcribing 
paſt Maters of Fatt, then it is generally to be 

eſteemed a ſingular Idea, and renders the Propo- 
ſitions /i er as, All the Soldiers of Alexander made 
| but a little Army: A few Macedonions vanguiſhed 
the large Army of Darius: Some Grenadiers in the 
Camp plundered all the neighbouring Towns, 

Now we have ſhewn before, that if a Propoſition 
deſcribing the Nature of Things has an indefinite Sub- 
ject, it is generally to be eſteemed univerſal in its 
propoſitional Senſe : And if it has a fingular Sub- 


elt, in its propoſitional Senſe it is always ranked 


with Unzverſals. 
After all, we muſt be forced to ebnet that the 


Language of Mankind, and the Idioms of Speech, 
are ſo exceeding various, that it is hard to reduce 
them to a few Rules; and if we would gain a juſt 
and preciſe Idea of every univerſal, particular and 
indefinite Expreſſion, we mult not only conſider 
the peculiar Idiom of the Language, but the Time, 
the Place, the Occaſion, the Circumſtances of the 
| Matter ſpoken of, and thus penetrate as far as poſ- 
ſible into the Deſign of the PR or Writer. 
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SEE. II. 
Of Affirmative and Negative Prorostrioxs. 


W HEN a Propoſition 1 is conſidered with re- 


gard to its Copula, it may be divided into 


affirmative and negative; for it is the Copula joins 
or disjoins the two Ideas. Others call this a Divi- 
fion of Propoſitions according to their Quality. 
An Afirmative Propoſition1s when the Idea of the 
Predicate is ſuppoſed to agree to the Idea of the 
Subject, and is joined to it by the Word 7s, or are, 
which is the Copula; as, All Men are Sinners. But 
when the Predicate is not ſuppoſed to agree with 
the Subject, and is disjoined from it by the Par- 
ticles is not, are not, &c. the Propoſition is nega- 
tive; as, Mau is not innocent; or, No Man is inno- 
cent. In an Affirmative Propoſition, we alert one 
Thing to belong to another, and, as 1t were, unite 
them in Thought and Word : In Negative Propo- 


fitions, we ſeparate one Thing W another, and 


deny their Agreement. 


It may ſeem ſomething odd, that two Ideas or 
Terms are ſaid to be disjoined, as. well as joined by 
a Copula: But if we can but ſuppoſe the negative 
Particles do really belong to the Copula of nega- 

tive Propoſitions, it rakes away the Harſhneſs of 
the Expreflion ; and to make it yet ſofter, we may 
conſider that the Predicate and Subject may be 
properly ſaid to be joined in @ Form of Words as 4 
Propoſition, by connective Particles in Grammar. 

or Logick, though they are disjoined in theirSenſe 
and Signification. Every Youth, who has learned 
his Grammar, knows there are ſuch Words as 
' di5junfive- Propoſitions, 


Seyeral 
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Several Things are — our Notice on this 
Subject. 
Note iſt, As flow are Gas 7 erms, or Wards, 
and Ideas, (as I have ſhewn before) concerning 
which it is hard to determine whether they are 
negative or poſitive, ſo there are ſore Propo/itions 
concerning which 1t may be difficult to ſay, whe- 
ther they afirm or deny: As, when we ſav, Plato 
was no Fool: Cicero was no unſkilful Orator : 
Caſar made no Expedition to Muſcovy : An Oifter : 
has no Part like an Fel : It is not neceſſary for a 
Phyſician to ſpeak French; and, for a Phyſician to 
ſpeak French is needleſs. The Senſe of theſe Pro- 
_ poſitions is very plain and eaſy, though Logicians 
might ſquabble perhaps a whole Day, whether they 
ſhould rank them under the Names of Negative or 
Affirmative. 

Note 2d, In Latin and Engliſh two Negatives 
Joined in one Sentence make an Affirmative ; as 
when we declare No Man is not mortal; it is the | 
ſame as though we ſaid, Man is mortal. But in 
Greek, and oftentimes in rene, two Negatives 
make but a ſtronger Denaal. 

Note. 3d, If the mere negative Term, not, be 
added to the Copula of an wniver/al affirmative 
Propoſi tion, it reduces it to a particular Negative ; 
as, All Men are not wiſe, ſignifies the ſame as, Some 

Mien are not wiſe, 
Auote ath, In all affirmative Propoſitions, the 
Predicate is taken in its whole Comprehenſion; 
that is, every eſſential Part and Attribute of it is 
affirmed concerning the Subject; as waen I lay, 
A true Chriſtian is an honeſ# Man, every Thing that 
belongs to Honefty is affirmed concerning a rae 
Chriſtian. 

Note 5th, In all negative Propoſitions the Pre- 
| dicate is taken 3 in its whole Extenſion; that is, 


L 4 5 8 every 


L000 I. 
every Species and Individual that is contained in 
the general Idea of the Predicate, i is utterly denied 
concerning the Subject: So in this Propoſition, 4 
Spirit is not an Animal, we exclude all Sorts and 
Kinds and particular Animals whatſoever from the 
Idea of a Spirit. | 
From theſe two laſt Remarks we may derive 
this Inference, that we ought to attend to.the entire 
Comprehenſion of our Ideas, and to the wuniver/a} 
Extenſion of them, as far as we have proper Capa- 
city for it, before we grow too confident in our 
affirming or denying any Thing which may have 
- leaſt Darkneſs, Doubt or Difficulty attending 
: It is the want of this Attention that dens 
us into many Miſtakes. | 


s E 0 . + 
Of the Cops and Converſion of PROPOSITIONS. | 


NY two Ideas being joined or disjoined in 
various Forms, will afford us ſeveral Propoſi- 
tions: All theſe may be diſtinguiſhed according to 
their Quantity and their Duality * into four, which 
550 marked or denoted by che Letters, A, E, I, O, 
us: 


1 Univerſd Affirmative. 
E F niverſal Negative. 
Wy: | denotes" 4 4 Particular Affirmative, 


O Particular Negative. 
according to theſe old Latin Rhimes— 


A erit 


The Reader ſhould remember here, that a Propofition 
accordin g to its Quantity , is called Univerſal or Particular; * 


_ according to its Quality, it is either Affirmative or ä e, 
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Ai eri: A, Negat E, verum generaliter Ambz. 
| A ęerit I, Negat O, [ed particulariter Ambo. 


This may be exemplified by theſe two 0 
Vine and a Tree, 

A Every Vine is a Tree, 
E No Vine is a Tree. 
I Some Vine is a Tree. 

O Some Vine is not a Tree. 

The Logicians of the Schools have written 
many large Trifles concerning the Oppoſition and 
Converſion of Propoſitions. It will be ſufficient 
here to give a few brief Hints of theſe Things, 
that the Learner may not be utterly ignorant of 
them. 

Propoſitions which are made of the ſame Sub- 


Jett and Predicate, are ſaid to be oppoſite, when that 


which is denied in one is affirmed in the other, 
either in Whole or in Part, without any Conſidera- 
tion whether the Propoſitions be true or no. 

If they differ both in Quantity and Quality they 
are called Contradictory; 3 as, N 


Tree. 
S or both falſe at the ſame 


Time. 
8 Teve: -- 
I two Univerſals differ 1 in Quality _ are Con- 
traries; as, 
A Ever) Vine is a Theſe can never be both true 
E No Vine is a 
Tree. 


both falſe. 


they are duden ies; as, 


8 1 * 


A Every Vine is a 15 can never be both true 


together, but they N be 5 


If two particular Propoſitions differ in D | 
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I Some Vine is a 1 may be be both true to- 


TS gether, but they can never 
—— 2 is not 55 bak fa 6 


Both particular and univerſal Propoſitions which 
agree in Quality, but not 1n Quantity, are called 
Subaltern, though theſe are not 5 opPO- 
fite, as, 


Tree. 


A Every Vine is a Tree. 
| I Some Vine is a Tree. 
Or thus: | | 
E No Vine is a Tree. 
O Some Vine is not a Tree. 

The Canons of ſabaltern Propoſitions are oth ; 
ally reckoned theſe three; namely, (1.) If an uni- 
verſal Propoſition be true, the Particular will be 
true alſo, but not on the contrary. And, (2.) If a 
particular Propofition be falſe, the univerſal muſt 
be falſe too, but not on the contrary. (3.) S 
altern Propoſitions, whether univerſal or particular, 
may ſometimes be both true and ſometimes both 
falſe. 

The Converſion of Propofi tons, is when the Sub- 
Je& and Predicate changes their Places with Pre- 
| ſervation of the Truth. This may be done with - 
conſtant Certainty in all aniver/al Negatives and 
particular Afirmatives ; as, No Spirit is an Animal, 
may be converted, No Animal is a Spirit; and, Some 
Tree is a Vine, may be converted, Some Vine is a 
Tree. But there is more of formal Trifling in this 
ſort of Diſcourſe than there is cf ſolid Improve- 
ment, becauſe this ſort of Conver/ipn ariſes merely 
from the Form of Words, as connected in a Pro- 
poſition, rather than from the Matter. 

Yet it may be uſeful to obſerve, that there are 
ſome Propoſitions, which by Reaſon of the Ideas 
or Matter of which EY are compoſed, may be 


converted "= 
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converted with conſtant Truth: Such are thoſe 
Propoſitions whoſe Predicate is a nominal or real 
Definition of the Subject, or the Difference of it, 
or a Property of the fourth Kind, or a ſuperlative 

Degree of any Property or Quality whatſoe ver; 
or in ſhort, whereſoever the Predicate and the 
Subject have exactly the ſame Extenſion, or the 
ſame Comprehenſion; as, Every Vine is à Tree 
bearing Grapes; and, Every Tree bearing Grapes is a 
Vine; Religion is the 4. rucft Wiſdom; and, The itrueft 
Wiſdom is Religion: Fulinus Ceſar was the firſt 
Emperor of Rome's And, The firſt Emperor of Rome 
was Julius Ceſar. Theſe are the Propoſitions 
which are properly convertible, and they are call- 
ed e ropaſitions. 


s E C T. Iv. 
of Pure and Medal PRoPOsITIONS. 
ANT HER Diviſion of Propoſitions among 


the ſcholaſtick Writers is into pure ard mo- 
dal. This may be called (for Diſtinction- ſake) a 
Diviſion according to the Predicate. 

When a Propoſition merely expreſſes that the 


Predicate is connected with the Subject, it is called 


a pure Propoſition; as, Every true Chriſtian is an 
heneſt Man. But when it includes alſo the Way 
and Manner wherein the Predicate is connected 
with the Subject, it is called a modal Propaſition; 

as, when I ſay, It 1s neceſſary that a true Chriſtian 
ſhould be an honeſt Man. 

Logical Writers generally make the Modality of 
this Propoſition to belong to the Copula, becauſe it 
ſhews the Manner of the Connection between the 
Subject and Predicate. But if the Form of the. 
1 5 Sentence 
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Sentence as a logical Propoſition be duly conſider- 
ed, the Mode itſelf is the very Predicate of the 
Propoſition, and it muſt run thus: That a true 
Chriſtian ſhould be an honeſt Man is a neceſſary 
Thing, and then the whole primary Propoſition is 
included in the Subject of the modal Propoſition. 

There are four Modes of connecting the Predi- 
cate with the Subject, which are uſually reckoned 
up on this Occaſion, namely, Neceſſity and Con- 
tingency, which are two Oppoſites; Paſſibility and 
TImpoſhbility, which are alſo Oppoſites; as, It is 
neceſſary that a Globe ſhould be round: That a Globe 

be made of Wood or Glaſs, is an unneceſſary or con- 
tingent Thing: It is impoſſible that @ Globe ſhould be 
ſquare : It is poſſible that a Globe may be made of 
Water. ,, Res . 
With Regard to the modal Propoſitions which 
the Schools have introduced, I would make theſe 
two Nemar ks. 


Remark 1 Theſe Propoſitions in Engliſh are 

formed by the Reſolution of the Words, muſt be, 
might not be, can be, and cannot be, into thoſe 
more explicate Forms of a logical Copula and 
Predicate, is neceſſary, is contingent, is poſſible, is 
impoſſible : For it is neceſſary that 'a.Globe ſhould be 
round, ſignifies no more than that @ Globe muſt be 

round. i ie Ty” Ee 


ERemarfk 2. Let it be noted, that this quadruple 
Modality is only an Enumeration of the natural 
Modes or Manners wherein the Predicate is con- 
nected with the Subject: We might alſo deſcribe 
ſeveral moral and civil Modes of connecting two 
Ideas together, namely, Laufulneſs and Unlaw- 
fulneſs, Conveniency and ſnconveniency, &c. whence 
we may form ſuch modal Propoſitions as theſe : I. 
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15 unlawful for any Perſon to kill an innocent Man: 
It is unlawful for Chriſtians to eat Fleſh in Lent : 
To tell all that we think is inexpedient : For a Man 
to be affable to his Neighbour is very convenient, &c. 

There are ſeveral other Modes of ſpeaking, 

_ whereby a Predicate is connected with a Subject : 
Such as, it 7s certain, it Is doubtful, it ts probable, | 
it is improbable, it is agreed, it is granted, it is ſaid 
by the Ancients, it is written, &c. all which wilt 
form other Kinds of modal Prepoſitions. 

But whether the Modality be natural, moral, 
&c. yet in all theſe . Propoſitions it is the Mode is 
the proper Predicate, and all the reſt of the Pro- 
poſition, except the Copula (or Word is) belongs 
to the Subject; and thus they become pure Propo- 
fitions of a complex Nature, of which we ſhall 
treat in the next Section; ſo that there is no great 
Need of making Madals of a diſtinct Sort. 

There are many little Subtilties which the 
Schools accquaint us with concerning the Conver- 
Fon and Oppoſition and Equipollence of theſe modal 
| Propoſitions, ſuitedtothe Latin or Greek Tongues, - 
rather than the Engliſh, and fit to paſs away the 
idle Time of a Student, rather chan to enrich his | 
Underſtanding. Sa 
s E 0 135 1 

a '/ 12 1 Paopoarrions whether Sinpl or Comple. 


HEN we baer the Nature of Propofi- 

tions, together with, the Formation of 

them, and the Materials whereof they are made, 
we divide them into ſingle and compound. 

A Single Propoſition 55 that which has but one 
Subject and one Predicate; but if it has more 
Ts or more TAI it is called a Compound 

Pro- 
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Propefition, and indeed it contains two or more 
Propoſitions in it. 
A Single Propoſition (which is alſo called cate- 


gorical ) may be divided Wein into am and con- 


plex 

A purely ſimple Propefition is that whoſe Subject 
and Predicate are made up of ſingle Terms; as, 
Virtue is dęſirable: Every Fenitent i is pardoned : No 
Man is innocent. \ 

When the Subject or Predicate, or both, are 
made up of complex Terms, it is called a complex 
Propefition ; as, Every ſincere Penitent is pardoned. 
Virtue is deſirable for its own Sake ; : No Man alive 


is perfectly innocent. 


If the Term which is added to ho Subject of a 
complex Propoſition be either eſſential or any way 
neceſſary to it, then it is called explicative, for it 


only explains the Subject; as, Every mortal Man 


is a Son of Adam. But if the Term added to make 
up the complex Subject, does not neceſſarily or 


- conſtantly belong to it, then it is determinative, 


and limits the Subject to a particular Part of its 
Extenſion; as, Every pious Man ſhall be happy. 


In the firſt Propoſition the Word mortal is merely 


explicative: In the ſecond Propoſition the Word 
Pious is determinative. 

Here note, That whatſoever may be affirmed or 
denied concerning any Subject, with an explicative 
Addition, may he alſo affirmed or denied of that 
Subject without it; as we may boldly ſay, Every 
Man is @ Son of Adam, as well as every mortal 


Man: But it is not fo, where the. Addition 1s 


deter- 


As mple Ideas are oppoſed to n and Angle Ilens 
to compound, ſo Propoſitions are diſtinguiſhed in the fame 
manner: The Englith Tongue, in this reſpect, having ſome 
Advantage above the learned Languages, which have no 
uſual Word to diſtinguiſh /mgle from fmple, 
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determinative, for we cannot ſay, Every Man ſhall 
be happy, though every pious Man ſhall be ſo. | 

In a complex Propoſition the Predicate or Sub- 

ject is ſometimes made complex by the Pronouns 
who, which, whoſe, to whom, &c. which make ano- 
ther Propoſition; as, Every Man who is pious - 
ſhall be ſaved e Julius whoſe Surname was Cæſar, 
overcame Pompey: Bodies, which are tranſparent, 
Hbave many Pores. Here the whole Propoſition is 
called the primary or chief, and the additional 
Propoſition is called an incident Propoſition. But 
it is ſtill to be eſteemed in this Caſe merely as a 
Part of the complex Term; and the Truth or 
Fal ſhood of the ce complex Propoſition is not to 
be judged by the Truth or Falſhood of the incident 
Propoſition, but by the Connection of the whole 
Subject with the Predicate. For the incident 
Propoſition may be falſe, and abſurd, or impoſſi- 
ble, and yet the whole complex Propoſition may 
be true; as, 4 Horſe which has Wange might fly 
over tbe Thames. 

Beſide this Complexion which belongs to the Sal- 
felt or Predicale, logical Writers uſe to ſay, there 
is a Complexion which may fall upon the Copula 
alſo: Bur this I have accounted for in the Section 
concerning modal Propoſitions; and indeed it is 
not of much Importance whether it were placed 
there or here. 


S EC HN VE 
of Compound PROPOSITIONS. 
1 Compound Propof tion is made up of two or 
more Subjects or Predicates, or both; and 
it contains in it two or more Propoſitions, which 


are either plainly expreſſed, or concealed and implied. 
The 


— 
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The firſt ſort of compound Propoſitions are thoſe 


wherein the Compoſition is expreſſed and evident, 


and they are diſtinguiſhed into theſe fix Kinds, 
namely, Copulative, Disjunctive, Conditional, Cauſal, 
Relative and Diſcretive. | 


: 2 Cepulative Propoſitions, are thoſe which 1 
more Subjects or Predicates connected by affirma- 
tive or negative Conjunctions; ; as, Riches and 
Honour are 7. emptations to Pride: Cæſgar ccuquered 
the Cauls and the Britons : Neither Gold nor Jew- 


els will purchaſe Immortality. Theſe Propoſitions 


are evidently compounded, tor each of them may 
be reſolved into two Propoſitions, namely, Riches 
are Teinptations to Pride; and Honour is a Tempta- 
tion to Pride and ſo the reſt. 

The Truth of copulative Pr 8 depends 


upon the Truth of all the Parts of them; for if 


Cæſar had conquered the Gauls, and not the Bri- 

tons, or the Britons, and nat the Gauls, the ſecond 
copulative Propoſition had not been true, 8 
Here note, "Thoſe Propoſitions, which cannot be 
reſolved into two or more ſimple Propoſitions, are 
not properly copulative, though two or more Ideas 
be connected and coupled by ſuch Conjunctions, 
either in the Subject or Predicate; as, Two and 


rtbree make five : Majeſty and Meekng/s do not often 


' meet : The Sun, Moon, and Stars, are not all to be 


feen at once. Such Propoſitions are to be eſteemed 
merely complex, becauſe the Predicate cannot be 
affirmed of each fgle Subject, bur only of all of 

them togecher as a Mlleive e | - 


II. Diqunctive Prepoſitions, are when the Parts 
are disjoined or oppoſed to one another by disjunc- 


tive Particles ; as, I. is either Day or Nigot: The 
Weather 
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Weather is either ſhining or rainy: Quantity is either 
| Length, Breadth, or Depth. „ 
The Truth of Diqqunctives depends on the ne- 
ceſſary and immediate Oppoſition of the Parts; 
therefore only the laſt of theſe Examples is true; 
but the two firſt are not ſtrictly true, becauſe Twi- 
light is a Medium between Day and Night ; and 
dry cloudy Weather is a Medium between ſhining 
and raining. 9 


III. Conditional or hypothetical Propoſitions, are 
thoſe whoſe Parts are united by the conditional 
Particle if; as, If the Sun be fixed, the Earth muſt 
move: If there be no Fire, there will be no Smoke. 
Note, The firſt Part of theſe Propoſitions, or 
that wherein the Condition is contained, is called 
the Antecedent, the other is called the Conſequent. 
The Truth of theſe Propoſitions depends not at 
all on the Truth or Falſhood of their two Parts, 
but on the Truth of the Connection of them; for 
each Part of them may be falſe, and yet the whole 
Propoſition true; as, if there be no Providence, there 


| will be no future Puniſhment. 


IV. Cauſal Propoſitions, are where two Propoſi- 
tions are joined by cauſal Particles; as, Houſes were 
not built that they might be deſtroyed: Rehoboam 

was unhappy becauſe he followed evil Counſel. 

The Truth of a cauſal Propaſition ariſes not from 
the Truth of the Parts, but from the cauſal In- 
Juence that the one Part of it has upon the other; 
for both Parts may be true, yet 1 Propoſition 
falſe, if one Part be not the Cauſe of the other. 
Some Logicians refer reduplicative Propoſitions 
to this Place, as Men, confidered as Men, are. ra- 
tional Creatures, that is, becauſe they are Men. 


M BE 


„ T O&, Partti. 
V. Relative Propaſitions have their Parts joined 
by ſuch Particles, as expreſs a Relation or Com- 
ariſon of one Thing to another; as, J/Vhen ycu 
are filent, I will ſpeak : As much as you are worth, 
ſo much ſhall you be efteemed : As is the Father, fo 
#s the Son: I pere there is no Tale-Bearer, Conten- 
tion will ceaſe. | 
Theſe are very much akin to conditional Propo- 
ſitions, and the Truth of them depends upon the 
Juſtneſs of their Connection. 


VI. Diſcretive Propoſitions are ſuch wherein va- 
rious and ſeemingly oppoſite Judgments are made, 
whoſe Variety or Diſtin&ion is noted by the Par- 
ticles, but, though, yet, &c. as, Travellers may 
change their Climate, but not their Temper : Fob w 

_ patient, though his Grief was great. 
TIhe Truth and Goodneſs of a diſcretive Prepo- 
 fition, depends on the Truth of both Parts, and 
their Contradiſtinction to one another; for though 
both Parts ſhould be true, yet if there be no ſcem- 
ing Oppoſition between them, it is an uſeleſs 
Aﬀertion, though we cannot call it a falſe one; 
as, Deſcartes was a Philoſopher, yet be was 4 
. Frenobman : The Romans were valiant, but they 
pole Latin; both which Propoſitions are ridicu- 
lous, for want of a ſeeming Oppoſition between 
the Parts. 

Since we have declared wherein the Truth and 
Faſſbood of theſe compound Propoſitions conſiſt, it 
is proper alſo to give ſome Intimations how any of 
theſe PPobtious when they are falſe may be op- 
poſed or contradicted. 

All compound Propoſitions, except Copulati ves 
and Diſcretives, are properly denied or contra- 
dicted when the Negation affects their conjunctive 


articles; as, if the disjunctive e 3 
1 4 
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It is either Day or Night. The Opponent ſays, 2 
ts not either Day or Night ; or, It is not neceſſary that 
it ſhould be either Day or Night; ſo the hypothetical 
_ Propoſition is denied, by faying, It does not follow 
that the Earth muſt move if the Sun be fit. 
A digjunfivePropofition may be contradicted alſo 
by denying all the Parts; as, Jt is neither hs nor 
S 
And a cauſal Propofition may be denied or op- 
poſed indirediiy and improperly, when either Part of 
the Propoſition is denied; and it muſt be falſe if 
either Part be falſe : But the Deſign of the Propo- 
ſition being to ſhew the cauſal Connection of the two 
Parts, each Part is ſuppoſed to be true, and it is 
not properly contradicted as a cagſal Propoſition, 
unleſs one Part of it be denied to be the Cauſe of 
the other. 

As for Copulatives and Diſcretives, becauſe their 
Truth depends more on the Truth of their Parts, 
therefore theſe may be oppoſed or denied, as many 
Ways as the Parts of which they are compoſed 
may be denied; ſo this compulative Propoſition, 
| Riches and Honour are 7 emptations to Pride, may 
be denied by ſaying, "Riches are not Temptations, 

though Honour may be: or, Honour is not a Temp- 
tation, though Riches may be; or, Neither Riches _ 
nor Honour are Temptations, &c. 

So this Aiſcretive Propolition, Job was patient; 
though his Grief was great, is denied by ſaying, 
Job was not Patient, though his Grief was great: or, 
Job was patient, but his Grief was not great: or, 
Job was not patient, nor was his Grief great. 

We proceed now to the ſecond Sort of compound 
Propoſitions, namely, ſuch whoſe Compoſition is not 
expreſſed, but latent or concealed ; yet a ſmall Atten- 
tion will find two Propofitions included in ns 


Such are theſe that follow. | 
M 2 „ 
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1. Excluſives; as, 7 he pious Man alone is happy. 
It is only Sir Jſaac Newton could find out true Phi- 


loſopby. 


2. Exceptives ; as, None of the Ancients but Plato 
well defended the Soul's Immortality. The 5 
worſhip none but God. | 


3. Comparatives; 1 US Pain is the 80 Aﬀtic- 
tion. No Turk was fiercer than the Spaniards at 
Mexico. 

Here note, That the comparative Degree does not 
always imply the poſitive; as if I ſay, A Fool is 
better than a Knave, this does not affirm that T 
is good, but that it is a 4% Evil than Knavery. 


4. Inceptives and Deſitives, which relate to the 


beginning or ending of any Thing; as, The Latin 


Tongue is not yet forgotten. No Man before Orpheus 
wrote Greek Verſe. Peter Czar of Mufcavy began to 
civilize his Nation. 55 

To theſe may be added Continuatives; as, Rome 
remains to this Day; which includes at leaſt two 
Propoſitions, namely, Rome was, and Rome is. 


Here let other Authors ſpend Time and Pains 
in giving the preciſe Definitions in all theſe Sorts 
of Propoſitions, which may be as well underſtood 
by their Names and Examples: Here let them 
tell what their Truth depends upon, and how they 
are to be oppoſed or contradicted; but a moderate 
Share of common Senſe, with a Review of what 
is ſaid on the former Compounds, will ſuffice for all 
theſe Purpoſes, without the F ormality of Rules. 


s EC f. 
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SECT. VIL 
Of true and falſe Propoſitions. 


Page are next to be conſidered according 

to their Senſe or Signification, and thus they 
are diſtributed into us and falſe. A true Propo- 
ſition repreſents Things as they are in themſelves; 
but if Things are repreſented otherwiſe than they 
are in themſelves, the Propoſition is fal/e. 

Or we may deſcribe them more particularly thus: 
A'true Propoſition joins thoſe Ideas and Terms toge- 
ther whoſe Objects are joined and agree, or it diſ- 
joins thoſe Ideas and Terms, whoſe Objects diſagree, 
or are disjoined; as, Every Bird has Wings: A Brute 
ts not immortal. 

A falſe Propoſition joins thoſe Ideas or Terms 
whoſe Objects diſagree, or it disjoins thoſe whoſe 
Objects agree; as, Birds have no Wings; Brutes 
are immortal. 

Note, It is impoſſible that the ſame Propoſition 
ſhould be both true and falſe at the ſame Time, in 


the ſame Senſe, and in the ſame Reſpect; becauſe a 


Propoſition is but the Repreſentation of the Agree- 
ment or Diſagreement of Things: Now it is im- 
poſſible that the ſame Thing ſhould be and not be, or 
| that the ſame Thing ſhould agree and not agree, at 
the ſame Time, and in the = Reſpeft, This is a 
' firſt Principle of human Knowledge. 
Let ſome Propoſitions may ſeem to contradict 
one another, though they may be both true, but 
in different Senſes, or Reſpects, or Times; as, 
Man was immortal in Paradiſe, and Man was mor- 
tal in Paradiſe. But theſe two Propoſitions mult 
be referred to different Times; as, Man before his 
M3 . 
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Fall was immortal, but a? the Fall he became mor- 


tal. So we may ſay now, Man is mortal, or Man 
is immorlal, if we take theſe Propoſitions in dif- 
ferent Reſpects; as, Man is an immortal Creature 
as to his Soul, but mortal as to his Body, A great 
Variety of Difficulties and ſeeming Contradictions, 
both in holy Scripture and other Writings, may 
be ſolved and explained in this Manner. 
The moit 1 important Queſtion on this Subject 
is this, What is the Criterion, or diſtinguiſbing 


Mark of Truth ? How ſhall we know when a Pro- 


poſition is really true or falſe ? There are fo many 
Diſguiſes of Truth in the World, ſo many falſe 

Appearances ot Truth, that fome Sects have de- 
clared there is no Poſfibility of diſtinguiſhing Truth 


from Falſbood; and therefore they have abandoned 


all Pretences to Knowledge, and maintain ſtrenu- 


oully that nothing is tg be known. 


The firſt Men of this Humour made themſelves 
famous in Greece by the Name of Scepticks, that 
is, Seekers: They were allo called Academicks, 
borrowing their Name from Academia, their School, 
or Place of Study. They taught that // T, hings | 
are uncertain, though they allowed that ſome are 
more probable than others. After theſe aroſe the 


i Sect of Pyrrhonicks, fo named from Pyrrbo their 


Maſter, who would not allow one Propoſition to 


de more probable than another; but profeſſed that 


ell Things were equally uncertain. Now all theſe 


Men (as an ingenious Author expreſſes it) were 


rather to be called a Sect of Liars than Philoſophers, 


and that Cenſure is juſt for two Reaſons : (1.) Be- 


cauſe they determined concerning every Propoſi- 


— 


tion that id, was uncertain, and believed that as a 
certain Truth, while they profeſſed there was no- 
thing certain, and that nothing could be determined 


concerning Truth or F alſhood ; and thus their very 


Doctrine 
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Doctrine gave itſelf the Lie. (2. ) Becauſe they 
judged and acted as other Men did in the common 
Affairs of Life; they would neither run into Fire 
nor Water, chough they profeſſed Ignorance and 
Uncertainty, whether the one would burn, or che 
other drown them. 

There have been ſome in all Ages who have too 
much affected this Humour, who diſpute againſt 
every Thing, under Pretence that Truth has na 
certain Mark to diſtinguiſh it. Let us therefore en- 
quire what is the general Criterion of Truth ? And 
in order to this, it is proper to conſider what is the 
Reaſon why we aſſent to thoſe Propoſitions which 
contain the molt certain and indubitable Truths; 
ſach as theſe, The Whole is greater than a Part; 
Two and three make Five. 

The only Reaſon why we believe theſe Propo- 
ſitions to be true, is becaule the Ideas of the Sub- 

jects and Predicates appear with ſo much Clearneſs 
and Strength of Evidence to agree to each other, 
that the Mind cannot help diſcerning. the Agree- 
ment, and cannot doubt of the Truth of them, 
but is conſtrained to judge them true. So when 
we compare the Ideas of a Circle and a Triangle, 
or the Ideas of an Oyſter and a Butterfly, we ſee 
- ſuch an evident Diſagreement between them, that 
we are ſure that a Batter fly is not an Oyſter ; nor is 
a Triangle à Circle. There is nothing but the Evi- 
dence of the Agreement or Dilagreement between 
two Ideas, that makes us affirm or deny the one 
or the other. 

Now it will follow from hence, that a clear and. 

diſtin® Perception, or full Evidence of the Agreement 
and Diſagreement of our Ideas to cne another, or ta 
Things, is a certain Criterion of Truth: For ſince 
our Minds are of ſuch a Make, that where the 


Eyidence. is excceding plain and ſtrong, we cannot 
M4 | withhold 
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withhold our Aſſent; we ſhould then be neceſſarily 
expoſed to believe Falſhood, if complete Evidence 
ſhould be found in any Propoſitions that are not 
true. But ſurely the God of perfect Wiſdom, 
Truth and Goodneſs, would never oblige his 
Creatures to be thus deceived; and therefore he 
would never have conſtituted us of ſuch a Frame, 
as would render it naturally impoſſible to guard 
againſt Error. En 5 
Another Conſequence is naturally derived from 
the former; and that is, that the only Reaſon why 
we fall: into Miſtake, is becauſe we are impatient 
to form a Judgment of Things before we have a 
clear and evident Perception of their Agreement or 
Diſagreement ; and if we will make haſte to judge 
while our Ideas are obſcure and confuſed, or before 
we ſee whether they agree or diſagree, we ſhall 
plunge ourſelves into perpetual Errors. See more 
on this Subject in an Eſſay on the Freedom of Will 
in God and Man : Publiſhed in 1732. Section 1. 
r | | | 
Note, What is here aſſerted concerning the Ne- 
ceſſity of clear and diſtinct Ideas, refers chiefly to 
Propoſitions which we form ourſelves by our own 
Powers: As for Propoſitions which we derive 
from the Teſtimony of others, they will be accounted 
SE ee 


SEC T. VIII. 


Of certain and dubious Propoſitions, f Knowledge 
| and Opinion. ns | 


INCE we have found that Evidence is the great 
Criterion, and the ſure Mark of Truth; this 
leads us directly to conſider Propoſitions according 
35: Rank | CO Rr to 
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to their Evidence; and here we muſt take Notice 


both of the different Degrees of Evidence, and the 
different Kinds of it. | 


Propoſitions according to their different Degrees 
of Evidence are diſtinguiſhed into certain and du. 
bious *,. 8 5 | | 

Where the Evidence of the Agreement or Diſ- 
agreement of the Ideas is ſo ſtrong and plain, that 
we cannot forbid nor delay our Aſſent; the Pro- 
poſition is called certain; as, Every Circle hath a 
Center; The World did not create itſelf, An Aſſent 
to ſuch Propoſitions is honoured with the Name of 
Knowledge. | | 
But when there is any Ob/curity upon the Agree- 
ment or Diſagreement of the Ideas, ſo that the 
Mind does not clearly perceive it, and is not com- 
pelled to aſſent or diſſent, then the Propoſition, in 
a proper and philoſophical Senſe, is called doubtful 
or uncertain; as, The Planets are inhabited; The 
Souls of Brutes are mere Matter; The World will 


not ſtand a thouſand Years longer; Dido built the 


City of Carthage, &c. Such uncertain Propoſi- 
tions are called Qpinions. _ | ; 
When we conſider ourſelves as Philoſophers, or 
Searchers after Truth, it would be well if we always 
ſuſpended a full Judgment or Determination about 
any Thing, and made farther Enquiries, where this. 
plain and perfet} Evidence is wanting; but we = 
| | — 


It may he objected, that this Certainty and Uncertainty be : 
ing only in the Mind, the Diviſion belongs to Propoſitions 
rather according ta the Degrees of our Ment, than the Degrees 

of Evidence. Bur it may well be anſwered, that the Ewidencs 
here intended is that which appears ſo to the Mind, and not the 
mere Evidence in the Nature of Things : Beſides, (as we ſhall 
ſhew immediately) the Degree 95 ent ought to be exactly 

N ues to the Degree of Evidence : And therefore the 
pi erence is not — whether Propoſitions be called certain 

ing to the Meaſure of Zyigenge, or of ¶ int. 


pr uncertain, accor 
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ſo prone of ourſelves to judge without ſull Evi- 
dence, and in ſome Caſcs the Neceſſity of Action 
in the Affairs of Life, conſtrains us to judge and 
determine upon a tolerabie Degree of Evidence, 
that we vulgarly call thoſe Propoſitions certain, 
where we have but very little Room or Reaſon to 
doubt of them, though the Evidence be not com- 
plete and reſiſtleſs. 
Certainty, according to the Schools, is diſtin- 
guiſhed into Objeive and Subjective. Objective 
Certainty, is when the Propoſition is certainly true 
in itſelf; and Suljective, when we are certain of 
the Truth of it. The one is in 7. N the. other 
is in our Minds. | 

- But let it be obſerved here, that every Propoſi- 
tion in itſelf is certainly true or certainly falſe, For 
though Doubtfulne/s or Uncertainty ſeems to be a 
Medium between certain Truth and certain Fall. 
hood in our Minds, yet there is no ſuch Medium 
in Things themſelves, no, not even in future 
Events: For now at this Time it is certain in it- 
ſelf, that Mid/ummer-Day ſeven Years hence will be 
ſerene, or it is certain it ill be cloudy, though we 
are uncertain and utterly ignorant what Sort of 
Day it will be : This Certainty of diſtant Futuri- 
ties is known to God only. 

Uncertain or dubious Propoſitions, that! is, Opi- 
nions, are diſtinguiſhed into probable, or improba- 
ble. 

When the Evidence of any Propoſition is greater 
than the Evidence of the contrary, then it is a pro- 
bable Opinion: Where the Evidence and Argu- 
ments are ſtronger on the contrary Side, we call it 
improbable. But while the Arguments on either 
Side ſeem to be equally ſtrong, and the Evidence 
for and againſt any Propoſition appears equal to 
the e then in common Language we oall it a 


deulafal 
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doubtful Matter. We allo call it a dubious or doubt- 
ful Propoſition, when there are no Arguments on 
either Side, as next Chriſtmas-Day will be à very 
ſharp Froſt. And in general, all thoſe Propo- 
ſitions are doubtful, wherein we can perceive no ſuf- 
ficient marks or Evidences of Truth or Falſhood. 
In ſuch a Cale, the Mind which 1s ſearching for 
Truth ought to remain in a State of Doubt or S 
pence, until ſuperior Evidence on one Side or the 


other incline the Balance of the Judgment, and 


determine the Probability or Certainty to the one 
. : N 1 

A great many Propoſitions which we generally 
believe or diſbelieve in human Affairs, or in the 
Sciences, have very various Degrees of Evidence, 
which yet ariſe not to complete Certain), either of 
Truth or Falſbood. Thus it comes to paſs that 
there are ſuch various and almoſt infinite Degrees 
of Probability and Improbability. To a weak Pro- 
bability we ſhould give a weak Aﬀent; and a 


ſtronger Aſſent is due where the Evidence is greater, 


and the Matter more probable. If we proportion 
our Aſſent in all Things to the Degrees of Evidence, 
we do the utmoſt that human Nature is capable of 
in a rational Way to ſecure itſelf from Error. 


SES T. 


07 Senſe, Conſciouſneſs, Intelligence, Reaſon, Faith, 
Ian, = 


FTER we have conſidered the Evidence of | 


£ & Propoſitions in the various Degrees of it, we 


come to ſurvey the /everal Kinds of Evidence, or the 


different Ways whereby Truth is let into the Mind, 
and which produce accordingly ſeveral Kinds of 


Knowledge. We ſhall diſtribute them into theſe 


_ fix; 
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5 fix ; namely, Senfe, Conſciouſneſs, Intelligence, 
Reaſon, Faith, and Inſpiration; and then diſtuiſh- 
guiſh the Propoſitions which are derived from 


I. The Evidence of Senſe is, when we frame a 
Propoſition according to the Dictates of any of our 
| Senſes; ſo we judge that Graſs is green; that a 
Trumpet gives a oe Sound; that Fire burns 
Mood; Water is ſoft, and Iron is hard; for we 
have ſeen, heard or felt all theſe. It is upon this 
Evidence of Senſe, that we know and believe the 
daily Occurences in human Life; and almoſt all 

the Hiſtories of Mankind, that are written by 
Eye or Ear Witneſſes, are built upon this Princi- 
. | 5 . 
* ""e the Evidence of Senſe we do not only 
include that Knowledge which is derived to us by 
our outward Senſes of Hearing, Seeing, Feeling, 
Taſting, and Smelling ; but that alſo which is de- 
rived from the inward Senſations and Appetites of 
Hunger, Thirſt, Eaſe, Pleaſure, Pain, Wearineſs, 
Raft, &c. and all thoſe Things which belong to 
the Body; as, Hunger is à painful Appetite; 
Light is pleaſant ; Reſt is ſweat to the weary Limbs. 
Propoſitions which are built on this Evidence, 
may be named ſenſible Propefitions, or the Dictates 
of Senſe. 1 


II. As we learn what belongs to the Body by 
the Evidence of Senſe, ſo we learn what belongs to 
the Sou] by an inward Conſciouſneſs, which may 
be called a ſort of internal Feeling, or ſpiritual 

| Senſation of what paſſes in the Mind; as, I think 
before I ſpeak ; I defire large Knowledge; I ſuſpett 
my own Practice; I ſtudied hard to-day ; My Con- 
ference bears Witneſs of my Sincerity ; My Soul bates 
1 8 | | vat; 
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vain 7. boughts ; Fear is an uneaſy Paſſion ; Long 
Meditation on one Thing is tireſome. 
Thus it appears that we obtain the Knowledge 
of a Multitude of Propoſitions, as well as of ſingle 
Ideas, by thoſe two Principles which Mr Locke 
calls Senſation and RefleFion : One of them is a 
Sort of Conſciouſneſs of what affets the Body, and 
the other is a Conſciouſneſs of what paſſes in the 
Mind. 

Propoſitions which are built on this internal 
Conſciouſneſs, have yet no particular « or dittinguiſn- 
ing Name aſſigned to them. = 


III. Intelligence relates chiefly to thoſe abſtracted 
Propoſitions which carry their own Evidence with 
them, and admit no Doubt about them. .Our 
Perception of this Sei- Evidence in any Propoſition 
is called Intelligence. It is our Knowledge of 
thoſe firſt Principles of Truth which are, as it 
were, wrought into the very Nature and Make of 
our Minds: They are fo evident in themſelves to 
every Man who attends to them, that they need 
no Proof. It is the Prerogative and peculiar Ex- 

cellence of theſe Propoſitions, that they can ſcarce 
ever be proved or denied : They cannot eaſily be 
proved, becauſe there is nothing ſuppoſed to be 
more clear or certain, from which an Argument- 
may be drawn to prove them, They cannot well 
be denied, becauſe their own Evidence is ſo bright 
and convincing, that as ſoon as the Terms are 
underſtood the Mind neceſſarily aſſents; ſuch are 
theſe, Mhalſocver atteth hath u Being; Nothing 
has no Properties; A Part is leſs than the al; ; 
Nothing can be the Cauſe of itſelf. 
Theſe Propoſitions are called Axioms, or Max- 
ims, or firſt Principles; theſe are the very Foun- 
dations of all improved Knowledge and Reaſon- 
9 ings, 
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ings, and on that Account theſe have been thought 
to be innate Propoſitions, or Truths born with us. 

Some ſuppoſe that a great Part of the Knowledge 
of Angels and human Souls in the ſeparate State 
is obtained in this Manner, namely, by ſuch an 
immediate View of Things in their own Nature, 
e is called Wien. 


IV. wine is the next Sort of 3 and 
that is, when one Truth is inferred or drawn from 
others by natural and juſt Methods of Argument; 
as, if there be much Light at Midnight, I infer, 
it proceeds from the Moon; becauſe the Sun is un- 
der the Earth“. If I ſee a Cottage in a Foreſt, I 
conclude, ſome Man has been there and built it. 
Or when I ſurvey the Heavens and Earth, this 
gives Evidence to' my ans that there is a G 
who made them. 

The Propoſitions which I believe upon this 
Kind of Evidence; are called Concluſions, or ra- 
tional Truths; and the Knowledge that we gain 
this Way is properly called Science. 

Pet let it be noted, that the Word Science is 
uſually applied to a whole Body of regular or me- 
thodicalObſervations or Propolitions, which learn- 
ed Men have formed: concerning any Subject of 
Speculation, deriving one Truth from another by 
a Train of Arguments. If this Knowledge chiefly | 
directs our Profice, it is uſually called an Art. 
And this is the moſt remarkable Diſtinction be- 
tween an Art and a Science, namely, the one refers 
chiefly to PraZice, the other to Speculation. Ma- 
raral Philoſophy, or Phyſicks, and Ontology, are 
Sciences; Logick and Rhetorick are called Arts ; 


rg Mathematicks include bork Art and Science; 
. 


8 ) 
0M Note, Cince this Book was written, we have had ſo many 
Appearances of the Aurora, Borealis as reduves this Inference 
only to a Probability. | 
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ſor they hive much of Speculation, and much of 
Practice in them, 

Obſerve here, That when the Evidence of 2 

Propoſition derived from Senſe, Conſciouſneſs, In- 

telligence, or Reaſon, is firm and indubitable, it 

Produces ſuch Allent as we call a natural Cer- 


| uin. 


v. When we derive the Evidenes of any Pro- 
poſition from the Tefimeny of others, it is called 
the Evidence of Faith ; and this is a large Part of 
our Knowledge. Ten thouſand Things there are 
which we believe merely upon the Authority or 
Credit of thoſe who have ſpoken or written of 
them. It is by this Evidence that we know there 
75 ſuch a Country as China, and there was ſuch a 
Man as Cicero who dwelt in Rome. It is by this 
that moſt of the Tranſactions in human Life are 
managed : We know our Parents and our Kindred 
by this means, we know the Perſons and Laws 
of our preſent Governors, as well as Things that 
are at a vaſt Diſtance from us in foreign Nations, 
or 1n ancient Ages. | 

According as the Perſons that inform us of any 
Thing are many or few, or more or leſs wiſe, and 
faithful, and credible, ſo our Faith is more or leſs 
firm or wavering, and the Propoſition believed 1s. 
either certain or doubtful; but in Matters of Faith, 
an exceeding great Probability is alles a moral 
Certainty. 

' Faith is generally diſtinguiſhed iu into Divine and 
Human, not with Regard t to the Propaſi itions that 
are belfeved, but with Regard to the Teſtimony 
upon which we believe them. When God reveals 
any Thing to us, this gives us the Evidence of 
divine Faith; but what Men only acquaints us 
with, produces a human Faith in us; the one 


being 
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being built upon the Word of Man, ariſes but to 
moral Certainty; but the other being founded on 
the Word of God, ariſes to an ab/olute and infalli- 
able Aſurance, ſo far as we underſtand the Mean- 
ing of this Word. This is called ſupernatural 
Certainty. | 
Propoſitions which we believe upon the Evidence 
of human Teſtimony, are called Narratives, Rela- 
tions, Reports, Hiſtorical Obſervations, &c. but 
ſuch as are built on Divine Teſtimony, are termed 
Matters of Revelation; and if they are of great 
Importance in Religion, they are called Articles of 
Faith. | | 
There are ſome Propoſitions or Parts of Know- 
ledge, which are ſaid to be derived from O8/erva- 
tion and Experience, that is, Experience in our- 
ſelves, and the Obſervations we have made on 
other Perſons or Things; but theſe are made up 
of ſome of the former Springs of Knowledge join- 
ed together, namely, Senſe, Conſcionſneſs, Reaſon, 
Faith, &c. and therefore ate not reckoned a dil- 
tinct Kind of Evidence. 


VI. Inſpiration is a Sort of Evidence diſtinct 
from all the former, and that is, when ſuch an 
_ overpowering Impreſſion of any Propoſition is 
made upon the Mind % God bimſelf, that gives 
a convincing and indubitable Evidence of the 
Truth and Divinity of it: So were the Prophets 
and the Apoſtles inſpired *. II | 

Sometimes God may have been pleaſed to make 
uſe of the outward Senſes, or the inward Work- 
ings of the Imagination, of Dreams, Apparitions, 
_ Viſions and Voices, or Reaſoning, or perhaps 
human Narration, to convey divine Truths to the 
Mind of the Prophet; but none of theſe would be 
| ſufficient 


* Note here, I ſpeak chiefly of the higheſt kind of /»/piration. 
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ſufficient to deſerve the Name of Inſpiration, with- 
out a ſuperior or divine Light and Power attend- 
ing them. - 

This Sort of Evidence is alſo very diſtin& from 
what we uſually call divine Faith; for every com- 
mon Chriſtian exerciſes divine Faith when he be- 
lieves any Propoſition which God has revealed in 
the Bible upon this Account, becauſe God has ſaid 
i, though it was by a Train of Reaſonings that he 
was led to believe that 7his is the Word of God. 
Whereas in the Caſe of Inſpiration, the Prophet 
not only exerciſes divine Faith in believing what 
God reveals, but he is under a ſuperior heavenly 
Impreſſion, Light and Evidence, whereby he is 


aſſured that God reveals it. This is the moſt emi- 


nent kind of ſupernatural Certainty. =_ 
Though Perſons might be aſſured of their own 
- Inſpiration, by ſome peculiar and inexprefible Con- 


ſciouſneſs of this divine Inſpiration and Evidence in 


their own Spirits, yet it 1s hard to make out this 


Inſpiration to others, and to convince them of it. 


except by ſome antecedent or conſequent Prophe- 
cies or Miracles, or ſome publick Appearances 
more than human. d | 

The Propoſitions which are attained by this Sort 


of Evidence are called inſpired Truths,/ This is 


_ divine Revelation at firſt Hand, and the Dictates of 
God in an immediate Manner, of which Theolo- 


gical Writers diſcourſe at large: But ſince it be- 


longs only to a few Favourites of Heaven to be 
inſpired, and not the Bulk of Mankind, it is not 


neceſſary to ſpeak more of it in a Treatiſe of Lo- 


gick, which is deſigned for the general Improve- 
ment of human Reaſon. | 

The various Kinds of Evidence upon which we 
believe any Propoſition, afford us theſe three Re- 


marks: | 
N Remark 
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Remark I. The ſame Propoſition may be known 
to us by different Kinds of Evidence: That he 
whole is bigger than a Part is known by our Senſes, 
and it is known by the Self-Evidence of the Thing 
to our Mind. That God created the Heavens and 
the Earth is known to us by Reaſon, and 1 is known: 
alſo by divine Teſtimony or Faith. 


Rewer II. Among thoſe various Kinds of Evi- | 
dence, ſome are generally ſtronger than others in 
their own Nature, and give a 3 Ground for 
Certainty. {nward Conſciouſneſs and Intelligence, as 
well as divine Faith and Inſpiration, uſually carry 
much more Force with them than Senſe or human 
Faith, which are often fallible ; though there are 
Inſtances wherein humax Faith, Senſe, and Rea- 
ſoning, lay a Foundation alſo for complete Aſſur- 
ance, and leave ne Room for Doubt. 

Reaſon in its own Nature would always lead us 
into the Truth-in Matters within its Compaſs, if 
it were uſed aright, or it would require us to ſuſ- 
pend our Judgment where there is want of Evi- 
dence. But it is our Sloth, Precipitancy, Senſe, 
Paſſion, and many other Things, that lead our 
Reaſon aſtray in this degenerate and imperfect 
State :- Hence 1t comes to. paſs that we are guilty 
of ſo many Errors in Reaſoning, eſpecially about 
divine Things, becauſe our Reaſon either is buſy 
to inquire, and reſolved to determine about Mat- 
ters that are above our preſent Reach; or becauſe. 
we mingle many Prejudices and ſecret Influences of 
Senſe, Fancy, Paſſion, Inclination, &c. with our 

Exerciſes of Reaſon, and judge and determine ac- 
cording to their irregular Inſtances. 

Divine Faith would never admit of any Contro- 
verſies or Doubtings, if we were but aſfured _ | 

od: 
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God had ſpoken, and that we rightly underſtood 
his Meaning. Y 


Remark III. The greateſt Evidence and Cer- 
tainty of any Propoſition does not depend upon the 
Variety of the Ways or Kinds of Evidence where- 
by it is known; but rather upon the Strength and 
Degree of Evidence, and the Clearneſs of that 
Light in or by which it appears to the Mind. For 
a Propoſition that is known only one Way may be 
much more certain, and. have ſtronger Evidence, 

than another that 1s ſuppoſed to be known. many 
Ways. Therefore theſe Propoſitions, Nothing has 
no Properties; Nothing can make itſelf; which are 
known only by Intelligence, are much ſurer and 
truer than this Propoſition, The Rainbow has real 
and inherent Colours in it; or than this, the Sun 
rolls round the Earth; though we ſeem to know 
both theſe laſt by our Sex/es, and by the common 
Teſtimony f our Neighbours. So any Propoſition 
that is clearly evident to our own Con/cionuſne/s or 
divine Faith, is much more certain to us than a 
thouſand others that have only the Evidence of 
feeble and obſcure Senſations, of mere probable 
Reaſonings and doubtful Arguments, or the Witneſs 
of fallible Men, or even though all theſe ſhould 
join together. | | | 


N 2 CHAP. 
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"Ti be Springs of falſe Judgment, or the Doctrine 


of Prejudices. 
INTRODUCTION. 


IN the End of the foregoing Chapter, we have 
ſurveyed the ſeveral Sorts of Evidence on which 
we build our Aſſent to Propoſitions. - Theſe are 
indeed the general Grounds upon which we form 
our Judgments concerning Things. What'remains 
in this SzcoxDd PART or Locle is to point out 
the ſeveral Springs and Cauſes of our Miſtakes in 
judging, and to lay down ſome Rules by which 
we ſhould conduct ourſelves in paſſing a Judgment 
upon every Thing that 1s propoſed to us. | 
I T confeſs many Things which will be mentioned 
in theſe following Chapters, might be as well re- 
ferred to the THIRD PART or Locick, where we 
| ſhall treat of Reaſoning and Argument; for moſt of 
our falſe Fudgments ſeem to include a ſecret bad 
Reaſoning in them; and while we ſhew the Springs 
of Error, and the Rules of true Judgment, we do 
at the ſame Time diſcover which Arguments are 
fallacious, which Reaſonings are weak, and which 
are juſt and ſtrong. Yet ſince this is uſually called 
a judging ill, or judging well, I think we may with- 
out any Impropriety treat of it here ; and this will 
lay a ſurer Foundation for all Sorts of Ratiocination 
and Argument. | - „ 
Raſh Judgments are called Prejudices, and ſo 
are the Springs of them. This Word in common 
Life ſignifies an ill Opinion which we have conceived 


of 
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of ſome other Perſon, or ſome Injury done to him. 

But when we uſe the Word in Matters, of Science, 
it ſignifies a Judgment that is formed concerning 

any Perſon or Thing before ſufficient Examination; 
and generally we ſuppoſe it to mean a falſe Fudg- 
ment or Miſtake : At leaſt, it is an Opinion taken 
uß without ſolid Reaſon for it, or an Aſſent given 
to a Propoſition before we have juſt Evidence of 
the Truth of it, though the Thing itſelf may hap- 
pen to be true. 

Sometimes theſe raſh Judgments are called Pre- 
poſſeſſ ons ; whereby is meant, that ſome particular 
Opinion has poſſeſſed the Mind, and engaged the 
Aſſent, without ſufficient Search or Evidence of 
the Truth of it. | 
There is a vaſt Variety of theſe Prejudices and 
Prepoſſeſſions, which attend Mankind in every Age 
and Condition of Life ; they lay the Foundations 
of many an Error, and many an unhappy Prac- 
tice, both in the Affairs of Religion, and in our 
civil Concernments; as well as in Matters of 
Learning. It is neceſſary for a Man who purſues 
Truth to inquire into theſe Springs of Error, that 
as far as poſſible ke may rid himſelf of old Prous 
dices, and watch hourly againſt ve ones. 

The Number of them is ſo great, and they are 
ſo interwoven with each other, as well as with the 
Powers of human Nature, that it is ſometimes 
hard to diſtinguiſh them apart; yet for Method's 
Sake we ſhall reduce them to theſe four general 
Heads, namely, Prejudices ariſing from Things, 
or from Words, from ourſelves, or fr om other Per- 
ſons; and after the Deſcription of each Prejudice, 
we ſhall propoſe one or more Ways of curing it. 


wx Se 
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A . 
Nr ariſing from T binge 


* E firſt Sort of Prejudices are thoſe which ariſe 
from the J. hings themſelves about which we 
judge. But here let it be obſerved, that there is 
nothing in the Nature of Things that will neceſſarily 
lead us into Error, if we do but uſe our Reaſon 
aright, and withhold our Judgment till there ap- 
pears ſufficient Evidence of Truth. But ſince we 
are ſo unhappily prone to take Advantage of every 
doubtful Appearance and Circumſtance oſ Things 
to form a wrong Judgment, and plunge ourſelves 
into Miſtake, therefore it is proper to conſider 
what there is in the 7 bings themſetves that may oc- 
caſion our Errors. 


I. The 03/curity of Some Truths, oy the Diff- 

culty of finding them out, is one Occaſion of raſh 
and miſtaken Judgment. 
Some Truths are difficult becauſe they lie remote 
from the firſt Principles of Knowledge, and want 
a long Chain of Argument to come at them: Such 
are many of the deep Things of Algebra and Geo- 
metry, and ſome of the Theorems and Problems of 
moſt Parts of the Mathematicks. Many Things 
alſo in natural Philoſophy are dark and intricate 
upon this Account, becauſe we cannot come at any 
certain Knowledge'of them without the Labour of 
many and difficult, as well as chargeable Experi- 
ments. 

There are other Truths which have great Dark- 
neſs upon them, becauſe we have no proper Means 
or Mediums to come at the Knowledg ge of them. 

25 | ; Though 
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Though in our Age, we have found out mary of 
the deep Things of Nature by the Aſſiſtance of 
Glaſſes and ether Inſtruments; yet we are not hi- 
therto arrived at any ſuffictent Methods to diſcover 
the Shape of thoſe little Particles of Matter which 
diſtinguiſh the ſeveral Sapours, Odours, and Colours 
of Bodies; nor to find what fort of Atoms com- 
pole Liquids or Solids, and diftinguiſh Wood, gt 
nerals, Metals, Glaſs, Stone, &c. There is 
Darkneſs alſo lies upon the Actions of the intellec- 
tual or angelical World; their Manners of Subſiſt- 
ence and Agency, the Power of Spirits to move 
Bodies, and the Union of our Souls with this ani- 
mal Body of ours, are much unknown to us on 
this Account. 

Now in many of theſe Caſes, a great Part of 
Mankind is not content to be entirely ignorant; 
but they rather chooſe to form raſn and haſty 
Judgments, to gueſs at Things without juſt Evi- 
dence, to believe ſomething concerning them be- 
fore they can know them; "and . they fall 
into Error. 

This ſort of Prejudice, as well as moſt others, 
is cured by Patience and Diligence in Inquiry and 
Reaſoning, and a Suſpenſion of Judgment, till we 
have attained ſome proper Mediums of Knowledge, 
and till we ſee ſufficient Evidence of the Truth. 


SE 7 be Atgearincs of Things in a Di iſguiſe, is 
another Spring of Prejudice, or raſh Judgment. 
The Outſide of Things, which firſt ſtrikes us, 1s 
oftentimes different from their inward Nature; 
and we are tempted to judge ſuddenly according 
to outward Appearances. If a Picture is daubed 
with many bright and glaring Colours, -the vulgar 
Eye admires it as an excellent Piece; whereas 
the ſame Perſon Judges very conrempruouſly of. 

4 ſome 


troe te deen. 


ſome admirable Deſign, ſketched out only with a 
black Pencil on a coarſe Paper, though by the 
Hand of a Raphael. So the Scholar ſpies ; the Name 
of a new Book in a publick News-Paper ; he is 

charmed with the Title, he urchaſes, he reads 
with huge Expectations, 3 finds it all Traſh 
and Impertinence: This is a Prejudice derived 
from the Appearance; we are too ready to judge 
that Volume valuable which had ſo good a Frontiſ- 

iece. The large Heap of Encomiums and ſwell- 
ing Words of Aſſurance, that are beſtowed on 
Quack-Medicines in publick Advertiſements, tempt 
many a Reader to judge them infallible, and to 
uſe the Pills or the Plaiſter, with vaſt Hope, and 
frequent Diſappointment. 

We are tempted to form our Judgment of Per- 
ſons as well as Things by theſe outward Appearances, 
Where there is Health, Equipage, and Splendor, 
we are ready to call that Man happy ; but we ſec 
not the vexing Diſquietudes of his Soul: And 
when we ſpy a Perſon in ragged Garments, we 
form a deſpicable Opinion of him too ſuddenly ; 
we can hardly think him either happy or-wi/e, our 
Judgment is ſo ſtrangely biaſſed by outward and 
ſenſible Things. It was through the Power of 
this Prejudice that the Jews rejected our bleſſed 
Saviour; they could not ſuffer themſelves to be- 
lieve that the Man who appeared as the Son of 2 
Carpenter was allo the Son of God. And becauſe 
St. Paul was of little Stature, a mean Preſence, 
and his Voice contemptible, ſome of the Corinthi- 
ans were tempted to doubt whether he was inſpired 
or no. 

This Prejudice is cured by a longer Acquainti- 
ence with the World, and a juſt Obſervation that 
Things are ſometimes better and ſometimes worſe than 
they _ to be. We ought therefore to reſtrain 

OUT 
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our exceſſive F orwardneſs to form our Opinion of 
Perſons or Things before we have Opportunity to 
ſearch into them more perfectly. Remember that 
4 grey Beard does not make a Philoſopher ; all is not 
Gold that glifters ; and 4 rough Diamond may be 
worth e an immenſe Sum. 


III. 4 Mixture of different Qualities in the ſame 
Thing, is another Temptation to judge amiſs. 
We are ready to be carried away by that Quality 
which ſtrikes the nt or the ſtrongeſt Impreſſions 

upon us, and we judge of the whole Objedt accord- 
ing to that Quality, regardleſs of all the reſt; or 
ſometimes we colour over all the other Qualities | 
with that one Tincture, whether it be bad or 

good. i 

When we have juſt Reaſon to admire a Man for 
his Virtues, we are ſometimes inclined not only 
to neglect his Weakneſſes, but even to put a good 
Colour upon them, and to think them amiable. 
When' we read a Book that has many excellent 
Truths in it, and divine Sentiments, we are 
tempted to approve not only that whole Book, 
but even all the Writings of that Author. When 

a Poet, an Orator, or a Painter, has performed 
rnieably in ſeveral illuſtrious Pieces, we ſome- 
times alſo admire his very Errors, we miſtake his 
Blunders and Beauties, and are ſo ene fond 
as to copy after tem. 

It is this Prejudice that has rendered ſo many 
great Scholars perfect Bigots, and inclined them to 
defend Homer or Horace, Livy or Cicero, in their 
Miſtakes, and vindicate all the Follies of their 
favourite Author. It is that tempts ſome great 
Writers to ſupport the Sayings of almoſt all the 
ancient Fathers of the Church, and admire them 


even in their very Reveries. 
On 
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On the other Hand, if an Author has profeſſed 
heretical Sentiments in Religion, we throw our 
Scorn upon every Thing he writes, we deſpiſe 
even his critical or mathematical Learning, and 
will hardly allow him common Senſe. If a Poem 
has ſome Blemiſhes in it, there is a Set of falſe 
Criticks who decry it univerſally, and will allow 
No Beauties there. 
| This Sort of Prejudice is relieved by learning to 
diſtinguiſh Things well, and not 0 judge in the 
Lump. There is ſcarce any Thing in the World 
of Nature or Art, in the World of Morality or 
Religion, that is perfectly uniform. There is a 
Mixture of Wiſdom and Folly, Vice and Virtue, 
Good and Evil, both in Men and Things. We 
Mould remember that ſome Perſons have great 
Mit and little Fudgment ; others are judicious, but 
not witty. Some are good humoured without Com- 
pliment ; others have all the Formalities of Com- 
plaiſance, but no good Humour. We ought to 
know that one Man may be vicious and learned, 
while another has Virtue without Learning. That 
many a Man 7Zhinks admirably well, who has a 
poor Utterance; while others have a charming 
Ml anner of Speech, but their Thoughts are trifling 
and impertinent. Some are good Neighbours, and 
courteous, and charitable towards Men, who have 
uo Piety towards God; others are truly religious, 
bur of moroſe natural Tempers. Some excellent 
Sayings are found in very filly Books, and ſome filly 
Thoughts appear in Books of Value. We ſhould 


neither praiſe nor diſpraiſe by Wholeſale, but ſepa- 


rate the Good from the Evil, and judge of them 
apart : The Accuracy of a good Judgment con- 
_ much in making ſach Diſtinctions. 


. 
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Yet let it be noted too, that in common Diſ- 
courſe we uſually denominate Perſons and Things 
according to the major Part of their Character. 
He is to be called a wi/e Man who has but few 
Follies: He is a good Philoſopher who knows much 
of Nature, and for the moſt Part reaſons well in 
Matters of human Science: And that Book ſpould 
be eſteemed well written, which has more of good 
Senſe in it than 1 it has of Impertinence. 


IV. Though a Thing be uniform in its own 
Nature, yet the different Lights in which it may be 
placed, and the different Views in which it appears 


70 us, will be ready to excite in us miſtaken Judg- 


1 


ments concerning it Let an erect Cone be placed 


on a horizontal Plane, at a great Diſtance from the 


Eye, and it appears a plain Triangle; but we ſhall 


judge that very Cone to be nothing but a flat Cir- 
cle, if its Baſe be obverted towards us. Set a 


common round Plate a little obliquely before our 


Eyes afar off, and we ſhall think it an ov“ Fi- 


gure : But if the very Eage of it be turned towards 
us, we ſhall take it for a ſtraight Line. So when 


we view the ſeveral Folds of a changeable Silk, we 


pronounce this Part red, and that yellow, decauſe | 


of its different Poſition to the Light, though the | 
Silk laid ſmooth in one Light appears of all one 


Colour. 
When we ſurvey t the Miſeries of Mankind, and 


think of the Sorrows of Millions, both on Earth 
and in Hell, the divine Government has a terrible 


Aſpett, and we may be tempted to think hardly 


even of God himſelf: But if we view the Profu- 


ſion of his Bounty and Grace amongſt his Crea- 
tures on Earth, or the happy Spirits in Heaven, 


we ſhall have ſo exalted an Idea of his Gooaneſs as 


pu forget his Vengeance. Some Men dwell en- 
8 "my 
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tirely upon the Promiſes of his Goſpel, and think 
him all Mercy: Others, under a melancholy Frame, 
dwell upon his Terrors and his Threatenings, and 
are overwhelmed with the Thoughts of his Severity 
_ Vengeance, as though there were no Mercy in 
im. | | 8 

The true Method of delivering ourſelves from 
this Prejudice, is to view a Thing on all Sides, to 
compare all the various Appearances of the ſame 
Thing with one another, and let each of them have 
its full Weight in the Balance of our Judgment, 
before we fully determine our Opinion. It was by 
this Means that the modern Aſtronomers came to 
find out that the Planet Saturn hath a fat broad 
Circle round its Globe, which is called its Ring, by 
obſerving the different Appearances as a narrow or 
a broader Oval, or, as it ſometimes ſeems to be, a 
ftraigbt Line, in the different Parts of its twenty- 
nine Years Revolution through the Ecliptic. And 
if we take the ſame juſt and religious Survey of the 
great and bleſſed God in all the Diſcoveries of his 
Vengeance and his Mercy, we ſhall at laſt conclude 


him to be both juſt and good. 


V. The caſual Aſſociation of many of our Ideas 
becomes the Spring of another Prejudice or raſh 
Judgment, to which we are ſometimes expoſed. 
If in our younger Years we have taken Medicines 
that have been nauſeous, when any Medicine what- 
ſoever is afterward prapoſed to us under Sickneſs, 
we immediately judge it nauſeous: Our Fancy has 
ſo cloſely joined theſe Ideas together, that we know 
not how to ſeparate them: Then the Stomach feels 
the Diſguſt, and perhaps refuſes the only Drug 
that can preſerve Life. So a Child who has been 
let Blood joins the Ideas of Pain and the Surgeon 


together, and he hates the Sight of the Surgeon, 
. . becauſe 
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becauſe he thinks of his Pain Or if he has drank 


a bitter Potion, he conceives a bitter Idea of the 
Cup which held it, and will drink nothing out of 
that Cup. 

It is for the ſame Reaſon that the Bulk of the 
common People are ſo ſuperſtitiouſly fond of the 
P/alms tranſlated by Hopkins and Sternhold, and 
think them ſacred and divine, becauſe they 1 
wy now for more than an hundred Years bound 

in the ſame Covers with our Bibles. 

"The beſt Relief againſt this Prejudice of Aſocia- 
tion is to conſider, whether there be any natural 
and neceſſary Connection between thoſe Ideas, 
which Fancy, Cuſtom, or Chance, hath thus joined 
together; and if Nature has not joined them, let 
our Judgment correct the Folly of our Imogina- 
tion, and * theſe Ideas again. 


8 E S 
Prejudice "ge Ing from Words. 


UR Ilias and rd. are ſo linked W 
that while we judge of Things according to 
Words, we are led into ſeveral Miſtakes. Theſe 
may be diſtributed under two general Heads, 
namely, ſuch as ariſe from Angle Words or Phraſes, 
or ſuch as ariſe from Words joined in Speech, and 


compoſing a Diſcourſe. 


I. The moſt imminent and remarkable Errors 
of the firſt Kind are theſe three. (1.) When our 
Words are inſig guiſicant, aud have no Ideas; as when 
the myſtical Divines talk of the Prayer of Silence, 
the /upernatural and paſſive Night of the Soul, the 


Lara 917 Powers, the Suſpen/ion of all T. boughts : | 
Or 
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Or (2:) When our Words are equivotal, and ſig- 
nify two or more Ideas, as the Word Law; 
Light, Fleſh, Spirit, Righteonſneſs; and many other 
Terms 1n Scripture : Or (3.) When two or three 
Words are Jynonymous, and ſignify one Idea, as 
Regeneration and new Creation in the New Teſta- 
ment; both which mean 6nly a Change of the Heart 
from Sin to Holineſs ; or as the Elector of Cologn 
and the Biſhop of Cologn are two Titles of the 
fame Man. 

Theſe Kinds of Phraſes are the Occaſion of va- 
rious Miſtakes ; but none ſo unhappy as thoſe in 
Theology : For both Words without Ideas, as well} 
as ſynonymous and equivocal Words, have been uſed 
and abuſed by the Humours, Paſſions, Intereſts; 
or by the real Ignorance and Weakneſs of Men; 

to beget.terrible Conteſts among Chriſtians; 

But to relieve us under all thoſe Dangers; and 

to remove theſe Sorts of Prejudices which ariſe from 
Jingle Words or Phraſes, J muſt remit the Reader 
to Part I. Chap. IV. where I have treated about 
Words, and to thoſe Directions which I have given 
concerning the Definition 4 Names, Fare L Chap. 
VI. Sect. 3. 


u. There is another Sort of falſe Judgments or 
Miſtakes which we are expoſed to by Words; and 
that is, when they are joined in Speech, and compoſe | 
a Diſcourſe ; and here we are in Danger two 

Ways. 
Iz he one is, when a Man i writes good Senſe, or 
| ſpeaks much to the Purpoſe, but he has not a 
happy and engaging manner of Expreſſion. Per- 
haps he uſes coarſe and vulgar Words, or old; 
obſolete, and unfaſhionable Language, or Terms 
and Phraſes that are foreign, latinized, ſcholaſtick; 


"Nu. I", and hard to be underſtood: 
And 
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And this is {till worſe, if his Sentences are long 


and intricate, or the Sound of them harſh and 


grating to the Ear. All theſe indeed are DefeFs 
in Stile, and lead ſome nice and unthinking Hear- 
ers or Readers into an ill Opinion of all that ſuch 
a Perſon ſpeaks or writes. Many an excellent 
Diſcourſe of our Forefathers has had abundance of 
Contempt caſt upon it by our modern Pretenders 
o Senſe, for Want of their ciſungaiſhing between 
the Language and the Ideas. 

On the other Hand, when a Man of Eloquence 
ſpeaks or writes upon any Subject, we are too 
ready to run into his Sentiments, being ſweetly 
and inſenſibly drawn by the Smoothneſs of his 
Harangue, and the pathetick Power of his Lan- 
guage. Abetorick will varniſh every Error, fo 
that it ſhall appear in the Dreſs of Truth, and pur 
fuch Ornaments upon Vice, as to make it look 
like Virtue : It is an Art of wondrous and exten- 
five Influence; it often conceals, obſcures, or over- 
whelms the Truth, and places ſometimes a groſs 
Falſhood in a moſt alluring Light. The Decency 
of Action, the Muſick of the Voice, the Harmo- 
ny of the Periods, the Beauty of the Stile, and all 
the engaging Airs of the Speaker, have often 
charmed the Hearers into Error, and perſuaded 
them to approve whatſoever is propoſed in fo agree- 
able a manner. A large Aﬀembly ſtands expoſed 
at once to the Power of theſe Prejudices, and im-- 
bi bes them all. So Cicero and Demoſthenes made 
the Romans and the Athenians believe almoſt 
whatſoever they pleaſed. 

The beſt Defence againſt both theſe Dangers, i is 
to learn the Skill (as much as poſſible) of /eparat- 
ing our Thoughts and Ideas from Words and Phraſes, 
ro judge of the Things in their own Natures, and 
in their natural or juſt. Relation to one another, 

abſtracted 
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abſtracted from the Uſe of Language, and to 
maintain .a ſteady and obſtinate Relolution, to 
| hearken to nothing but Truth; in whatſoever Stile 
or Dreſs it appear s. 3 | 

Then we ſhall hear a Sermon of pious and juſt 
Sentiments with Eſteem and Reverence, though 
the Preacher has but an unpoliſhed Stile, and 
many Defects in the manner of his Delivery. 
Then we ſhall neglect and diſregard all the flatter- 
ing Inſinuations, whereby the Orator would make 
May for his own Sentiments to take Poſſeſſion of 
our Souls, if he has not ſolid and inſtructive Senſe 
equal to his Language. Oratory is a happy Ta- 
lent when it is rightly employed, to excite the 
Paſſions to the Practice of Virtue and Piety ; but, 
to ſpeak properly, this Art has nothing to do in 
the Search after Truth. | 


f 


8 K . 
; Prejudices ariſing from ourſelves. 


| © age Wards nor Things would ſo often 
lead us aſtray from Truth, if we had not 
within ourſelves ſuch Springs of Error as theſe 
o | 3 | 
I. Many Errors are derived from our Weakneſs 
of Reaſon, and Incapacity to judge of Things in our 
Infant State. Theſe are called the Prejudices of 
Infancy. We frame early Miſtakes about the com- 
mon Objects which ſurround us, and the common 
Affairs of Life: We fancy the Nur/e is our beſt 
Friend, becauſe Children receive from their Nurſes 
their Food and other Conveniencies of Life. We 
judge that Books are very unpleaſant Things, becauſe 
perhaps we have been driven to them by the 
| | Scourge 


8 
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Scourge: We judge alſo that the Sky touches the 
diſtant Hills, becauſe we cannot inform ourſelves 
better in Childhood. We believe the Stars are not 
riſen till the Sun is ſet, becauſe we never ſee them 


by Day. But ſome of theſe Errors may ſeem to 


be derived from the next Spring. 

The Way to cure the Prejudices of Infancy, is to 
diſtinguiſh, as far as we can, which are thoſe Opi- 
nions which we framed in perfect Childhood; to 
remember that at that Time our Reaſon was inca- 
pable of forming a right Judgment, and to bring 
theſe Propoſitions again to be examined at the Bar 
of mature Reaſon. | 1 


II. Our Senſes give us many a falſe Information | 


of Things, and tempt us to judge amiſs. This is 
called the Prejudice of Senſe; as, when we ſuppoſe 
the Sun und Moon to be flat Bodies, and to be but 
8 few Inches broad, becauſe they appear ſo to the 
Eye. Senſe inclines us to judge that Air has uo 
Weight, becauſe we do not feel it preſs heavy upon 
us; and we judge alſo by our Senſes that Cold and 
Heat, Sweet and Sour, Red and Blue, &c. are 
| fuch real Properties in the Objects themſelves, 
and exactly like thoſe Senſations which they excite 
in us. ö - 2 3 IO | 
Note, Thoſe Miſtakes of this Sort Which all 
Mankind drop and loſe in their advancing Age, 
are called mere Prejudices of Infancy ; but thoſe 


which abide with the vulgar Part of the World, 


and generally with all Men, till Learning and Phi- 
loſophy cure them, more properly attain the Name 
of Prejudices of Senſe. _ 2 
Theſe Prejudices are to be removed ſeveral Ways, 
(1.) By the Aſſiſtance of one Senſe we cure the Miſ- 
takes of another; as when a Stick thruſt into the 


Water ſeems crooked, we are prevented from judg- 
| | "d | | O 8 [2 
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ig it to be really ſo in itſelf, for when we take it 
out ol the Water, both our Sight and our F eeling 

agree and determine it to be ſtraight. (2.) The 
Exerciſe of our Reaſon, and an Application to ma- 
thematical and philoſophical Studies, cures many 
other Prejudices of Senſe, both with relation to the 
heavenly and earthly Bodies. (3.) We ſhould re- 
member that our Senſes have often deceived us in 
various Inſtances, that they give but a confuſed 
and imperfect Repreſentation of Things in many 
Caſes; that they often repreſent falſly thoſe very 
Objects to which they ſeem to be ſuited, ſuch as 
the Shape, Motion, Size and Situation, of groſs 
Bodies, if they are but placed at a Diſtance from 
us; and as for the minute Particles of which Bo- 
dies are compoſed, our Senſes cannot diſtinguiſh 
them. (4.) We ſhould remember alſo, that one 
prime and original Deſign of our Senſes, is to in- 
form us what various Relations the Bodies that 
are round about us bear to our own animal Body, 
and to give us Notice what is pleaſant and uſeful, 
or what is painful and injurious to us; but they 
are not ſufficient of themſelves to lead us into a. 
philoſophical Acquaintance with the inward Nature 
of Things. It muſt be confeſſed, it is by the Aſ- 
ſiſtance of the Eye and the Ear eſpecially (which 
are called the Senſes of Diſcipline) that our Minds 
are. furniſhed with various Parts of Knowledge, 
by reading, hearing, and obſerving Things divine 
and human; yet: Reaſon ought always to accom- 
pany the Exerciſe of our Ser/es, whenever we would 
form a juſt Judgment of Things propoſed to our 


„ „ 
Here it is proper to obſerve alſo, that as the 


Fealneſs of Reaſon in our Infancy, and the Dic- 
rates of our Senſes, ſometimes in advancing N ears, 
lead the wiſer Part of Mankind aſtray from Truth; 


* 
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ſo the meaner Parts of our Species, Perſons whoſe 

Genius is very low, whoſe Judgment is always 

weak, who are ever indulging the Di/Zates of Senſe 
aud Humour, are but Children of a larger Size, 

they ſtand expoſed to everlaſting Miſtakes in Life, 

and live and die in the. Midſt of Prejudices, - 


III. Imagination is another fruitful Spring of 
falſe Judgments. Our Imagination is nothing elſe 
but the various Appearances of our ſenſible, Ideas 
in the Brain, where the Soul frequently works in 
uniting, diszoining, multiplying, magnifying, di- 
miniſhing and altering the ſeveral Shapes, Colours, 
Sounds, Motions, Words and Things, that have 
been communicated to us by the outward Organs 
of Senſe. It is no wonder therefore if Fancy leads 
us into many Miſtakes, for it is but Senfe at ſecond 
Hand. Whatever is ſtrongly impreſſed upon the 
| Imagination, ſome Perſons believe to be true. 
Some will chooſe, a particular Number in a Lottery, 
or lay a large Wager on a. ſingle Chance of a Dye, 
and doubt not of Succels, becauſe their Fancy feels 
ſo powerful an Impreſſion, and aſſures them it will 
be proſperous. A thouſand pretended Prophecies 
and Inſpirations, and all the Freaks of Enthufiaſm, 
have been derived from this Spring. Dreams are 
nothing elſe but the Deceptions of Fancy: A De- 
lirium is but a ſhort Wildneſs of the Imagination; 
and a ſettled. Irregularity of Fancy, is Diſtractiou 
and Madneſs. TID ee | 15 
One Way to gain a Victory over this unruly 
Faculty, is to ſet a Watch upon it perpetually, 
and to bridle it in all its Extravagancies; never 
to believe any thing merely becauſe Fancy dictates 
it, any more than I would believe a Midnigbt- 
Dream, nor to truſt Fancy any farther, than it is 
attended with /evere A It is a very * 
0 2 | an 
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and entertaining Power of human Nature in Mat- 
ters of Uluſtration, Perſuaſion, Oratory, Poetry, Wit, 
Converſation, &c. but in the calm Inquiry after 
Truth, and the final Judgment of Things, Fancy 
ſhould retire, and ſtand aſide, unleſs it be called 
in to explain or illuſtrate a difficult Point by a 
Similitude. . n 
Another Method of Deliverance from theſe Pre- 
judices of Fancy, is to compare the Ideas that ariſe 
in our Imaginations with the real Nature of Things, 
as often as we have occaſion to judge concerning 
them; and let calm and ſedate Reaſon govern and 
determine our Opinions, though Fancy ſhould ſhew 
never ſo great a Reluctance. Fancy is the inferior 
Faculty, and it ought to obey. 1 85 


IV. The various Paſſions or Aſections of the Mind, 
are numerous and endleſs Springs of Prejudice. 
They diſguiſe every Object they converſe with, 
and put their own Colours upon it, and thus lead 
the Judgment aſtray from Truth. It is Love that 
makes the Mother think her own Child the faireſt, 
and will ſometimes perſuade us that a Blemiſh is a 
Beauty. Hope and Deſire make an Hour of De- 
lay ſeem as long as two or three Hours; Hope 
inclines us to think there is nothing too difficult 
to be attempted ; Deſpazr tells us that a brave 
Attempt is mere Raſhneſs, and that every Diffi- 
culty is unſurmountable. Fear makes us imagine 
that a Buſh ſhaken with che Wind, has ſome ſa- 
vage Beaft in it, and multiplies the Dangers that 
attend eur Path: But ſtill there is a more unhappy 
Effect of Fear, when it keeps Millions of Souls in 
Slavery to the Errors of an eſtabliſhed Religion : 
What could perfuade the wiſe Men and Philo- 
ſophers of a Popiſh Country to believe the grofs 
Abſurdities of the Romiſh Church, but the Fear 


of 


5 
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of Torture or Death, the Galleys or the Inquiſition? 
Sorrow and Melancholy tempt us to think our Cir- 
cumſtances much more diſmal than the yare, that 
vie may have ſome Excuſe for Mourning: And 
Envy repreſents the Condition of our Neighbour 
better than it is, that there might be ſome Pre- 
tence for her own Vexation and Uneaſineſs. An- 
er, and Wratb, and Revenge, and all thoſe hate- 

| ful Paſſions, excite in us far worſe Ideas of Men 
than they deſerve, and perſuade us to believe ali 

that is ill of them. A Detail of the evil Influence 
of the Aſßections of the Mind upon our Judgment, 

would make a large Volume. | 

The Cure of theſe Prejudices is attained by a 
conſtant Jealouſy of ourſelves, and Watchfulneſs 
over our Paſſions, that they may never interpoſe 
when we are called to paſs a Judgment of any 
Thing: And when our Affections are warmly 
engaged, let us abſtain from judging. It would 

be. alſo of great Uſe to us to form our deliberate 
Judgments of Perſons and Things in the calmeſt 
and ſereneſt Hours of Life, when the Paſſions of 
Nature are all ſilent, and the Mind enjoys its moſt 
perfect Compoſure: And theſe Judgments ſo 
formed ſhould be treaſured up in the Mind, that 
ve might have Recourſe to them in Hours of 
Need. See many more Sentiments and Directions 
relating to this Subject, in my Doctrine of the 
Paſſions, A New Edition enlarged. 


V. The Fondneſs we have for SELF, and the 
Relation which other Perſons and Things have to our- 
ſelves, furniſh us with another long Liſt of Pre- 
Judices. This indeed might be reduced to the 
Paſſion of Self-Love, but it is ſo copious an Head, 
that 1 choſe to name it as a diſtin Spring of falſe 
| Judgments, We are generally ready to fancy 

155 5 O 3 every 
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every Thing of our on has ſomething peculiarly | 
valuable in it, when indeed there is no other Rea- 
ſon, but becauſe it is our nn. Were we born 
the Gardens of Italy, che Rocks of Switz- 
Hang” or the Ice and Snows of Ruſſia and Swe- 
den, fill we ſhould imagine peculiar Excellencies 
in our native Land. We conceiye a good Idea of 
the Town and Village where we firſt breathed, and 
think the better of a Man for being born near vs. 
We entertain the beſt Opinion of the Perſons of 
eur own Party, and eaſily believe evil Reports of 
Perſons of a different Se# or Faction. Our own 
Sex, our Kindred, our Houſes, and our very Names, 
ſeem to have ſomething good and deſirable in 
them. We are ready to mingle all theſe with 
ourſelves, and cannot bear to have others' think 
meanly of them. | 
So good an Opinion have we of our vn Sente- 
ments and Practices, that it is very difficult to be- 
Heve what a Reprover fays of our Conduct; and 
we are as ready to aſſent to all the Language of 
Flattery. We ſet up our own Opinions in Religion 
and Philoſophy as the Teſts of Orthodoxy and 
Fruth; and we are prone to judge every Practice 
of other Men either a Duty or a Crime, which we 
think would be a Crime or a Duty in us, though 
their Circumſtances are vaſtly different from our 
own. This Humour prevails ſometimes to ſuch 
a Degree, that we would make our 0299 Taſte and 
Inclination the Standard by which to judge of every 
Diſh of Meat that is ſet upon the Table, every 
Book in a Library, every Employment, Study 
and Buſineſs of Life, as well as every Recreation. 
It is from this evil Principle of /etting up Self 
for a- Model what other Men ought to be, lr the 
Antichriftian- A of Impoſition and Perſecution 
had its Original: T ape chere! is no more — 
* ww a . ON 
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ſon for it than there was for the Practice of that 
Tyrant, who having a Bed fit for his own Size, 
was reported to ſtretch Men of low Stature upon 
the Rack, till they were drawn out to the Length 
of his Bed ; and ſome add alſo, that he cut off 
the Legs of any whom he found too long for it. 

It is alſo from a Principle near akin to this, that 
we pervert and ſtrain the Writings of many vene- 
rable Authors, and eſpecially the ſacred Books of 
Scripture, to make them ſpeak our own Senſe. 


Through the Influence which our own Schemes, or 


Hypotheſes have upon the Mind, we ſometimes 
become ſo ſharp- ſighted as to find theſe Schemes 
in thoſe Places of Scripture where the holy Writers 
never thought of them, nor the holy Spirit intend- 
ed them. At other Times this Prejudice brings 
ſuch a Dimneſs upon the Sight, that we cannot 
read any Thing that oppoſes our own Scheme, 
though it be written as with Sun- beams, and in 
the plaineſt Language; and perhaps we are in 
Danger iti ſuch a Cale of winking a lirtle againſt 
the Light. 9 ; 
We ought to bring our Minds free, unbiaſſed | 
and teachable, to learn our Religion from the Word 
of God; but we have generally formed all the 
leſſer as well as the greater Points of our Religion 
beforehand, and then we read the Prophets and 
Apoſtles only to pervert them to confirm our own 
Opinions. Were it not for this Influence of Self, 
and a Bigotry to our own Tenets, we could hard- 
ly imagine that fo many ſtrange, abſurd, incon- 
ſiſtent, wicked, miſchievous, and bloody Princi- 
ples, ſhould. pretend to ſupport and defend them- 
ſelves by the Goſpel of Chriſt. 

Every learned Critick has his own Uiypothetisy 
and if the common Text be not favourable to his 
ee a various Lection ſhall be made authen- 
O 4 tick. 


* 
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tick. The Text mult be ſuppoſed to be defefive 
or redundant, and the Senſe of it ſhall be literal, 
or 8 according as it beſt ſupports his 
oven Scheme, Whole Chapters or Books ſhall be 
added or left out of the ſacred Canon, or be turned 
into Parables, by this Influence. Luther knew not 
well how to reconcile the Epiſtle of St. James to 
the Doctrine of Juſtification by Faith alone, and fo 
he could not allow it to be divine. The Papitts 
bring all the Apocrypha into their Bible, and ſtamp 
Divinity upon it; for they can fancy Purgatory is 
there, and they find Prayers for the Dead. Bur 
they leave out the ſecond Commandment, becauſe it 
forbids the Worſhip of Images. Others ſuppoſe the 
 Meſaick Hiſtory of the Creation, and the Fall of Man, 
to be oriental Ornaments, or a mere Allegory, be- 
cauſe the literal Senſe of thoſe three Chapters of 
Geneſis do not agree with their Theories. Even 
an honeſt plain-hearted and unlearned Chriſtian, is 
ready to find ſomething in every Chapter of the 
Bible to countenance his own private Sentiments ; 
but he loves thoſe Chapters beſt which ſpeak his 
own Opinions plaineſt: This is a Prejudice that 
ſticks very cloſe to our Natures; the Scholar is 
| kr with 1t daily, and the Mecþanick is not 

Tee. 

Self has yet a farther and a more pernicious In- 
fluence upon our Underſtandings, and is an un- 
happy Guide in the Search after Truth. When 
our own {nclination, or our Faſe, our Honour, or 
our. Profit, tempt us to the Practice of any Thing 
of ſuſpected Lawfulneſs, how do we ſtrain our 
Thoughts ta find Arguments for it, and perſuade 


durſelves it is lawful? We colour over Iniquity 


and ſinful Compliance with the Names of Virtue 
and Innocence, or at leaſt of Conſtraint and Neceſi- 
iy, All the different and oppoſite Sentiments and 
$1. | Practices 
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Practices of Mankind are too much influenced by 
this mean Bribery, and give too juſt Occaſion for 
ſatyrical Writers to ſay, that Self- Intereſt governs 
all Mankind. © 3 
When the Judge had awarded due Damages to 
2 Perſon into whoſe Field a Neighbour's Oxen 
had broke, it is reported that he reverſed his own 
Sentence, when he heard that the Oxen which had 
done this Miſchief were his 8zwn. Whether this 
be a Hiſtory or a Parable, it is ſtill a juſt Repre- 
ſentation of the wretched Influence of Self to cor- 
rupt the Judgment. 

One Way to amend this Prejudice, is to thruſt 
Self ſo far out of the Queſtion; that it may have 
no manner of Influence whenſoever we are called 
to judge and conſider the naked Nature, Truth 
de Juſtice of Things. In Matters of Equity 
between Man and Man, our Saviour has taught 
us an effectual Means of guarding againſt this 
Prejudice, and that is, to put ) Neighbour in the 
Place of my/elf, and my/elf in the Place of my 
Neighbour, rather than be bribed by this corrupt 
Principle of Se Love to do Injury to our Neigh- + 
bours. Thence ariſes that Golden Rule of dealing 
with others as we would baue others deal with us. 
In the Judgment of Truth and Falſhoad, Right 
and Wrong, Good and Evil, we ought to conſider 
that every Man has a SELF as well as we; and 
that the Taſtes, Paſſions, Inclinations and Inte- 
reſts of diffexent Men are very different, and often 
contrary, and that they dictate contrary Things: 
Unleſs therefore all manner of different and con- 
trary Propoſitions can be true at once, Self can 
never be a juſt Teſt or Standard of Trutb and 
| Falſhgod, Good and Evil, nun. 


Vi. n. 
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: VI. The T: 1 — and 8 7 urns 
* the Mind, whether they be natural or acquired, 
have a great Influence upon our Judgment, and 
become the Occaſion of * Mi Rakes. Let us 
furvey a few of them. | | 
(I.) Some Perſons are of an eaſy and FRE IN 
Temper, while others are: {perperbally diſcovering 

a Spirit of Contradiction. 

The tredulous Man is ready to receive every 
Thing for Truth, that has but a Shadow of Evi- 
_ dence; every new Book that he reads, and every 
ſngeiiions Man with whom he converſes, has Pow- 
er enough to draw:him into the Sentiments of the 
Speaker or Writer. He has ſo much Complai- 
ſance in him, or Weakneſs of Soul, that he is 
ready to reſign his own Opinion to the firſt Ob- 
jection which he hears, and to receive any Senti- 
ments of another that are aſſerted with a poſitive 
Air and much Aſſurance. Thus he is under a 
Kind of Neceſſity, through the Indulgence of this 
c redulous Humour, either to be often changing | 

| his Opinions, or to believe Inconſiſtencies. 

The Man of Contradittion is of a contrary Hu- 
mour, for he ſtands ready to opppoſe every Thing 


rhat is ſaid: He gives but a ſlight Attention to the 


Reaſons of other Men, from an inward ſcornful 
Preſumption that they have no Strength in them. 
When he reads or hears a Diſcourſe different from 
his own Sentiments, he does not give himſelf 
Leave to conſider whether that Diſcourſe may be 
true, but employs all his Powers immediately 
to confute it. Your: great Diſputers, and your 
Man of Controverſy, are in continual Danger of 
this Sort of Prejudice: They contend often for 
Victory, and will maintain whatſoever they have 
aſſerted, while Truth is loſt in the Noiſe and T * 
| mult, 
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mult of reeiprocal Contradictions; and it fre- 


quently happens, that a Debate about Opinions is 


turned into a mutual Reproach of Poe. 

The Prejudice of Credulity may in fome meaſure 
be cured, by learning to ſet a high Value on 
Truth, and by taking more Pains to attain' it; 
remembering that Truth oftentimes lies dark and 


deep, and ret uires us to dig for it as hid Treaſure; 
and that Falſhood often puts on a fair Diſguiſe, 
and thererore we ſhould not yield up our Judg- 


ment to every plauſible Appearance. It ĩs no Part 


of Civility or good Breeding to part with Truth, 


but to maintain it with Decency and Candour. 
A Spirit of Contradiction is ſo pedantick and 
hateful, that a Man ſhould: take much Pains with 
himſelf to watch againſt every Inſtance of it: He 
| ſhould learn ſo much good Humour, at leaſt, as 
never to oppoſe any Thing without juſt and ſolid 
Reaſon for it: He ſhould abate ſome Degrees of 
Pride and Moroſeneſs, which are never-failing In- 
| dients in this Sort of Temper, and ſhould ſeek 
after fo much Honeſty and Conſcience, as never to 


contend for Conqueſt or Triumph; but to review | 


his own Reaſons, and to read the Arguments of 
his Opponents (if poſſible) with an equal Indiffe- 
rency, and be glad to ſpy Truth, and to ſubmit to 
it, though it appear on the oppoſite Side. 

(z.) There is another Pair of Prejudices derived 
from two Tempers of Mind, near akin to thoſe I 
have juſt mentioned; and theſe are the Jogmaticat 
and the 
or always doubting, . 5 5 28 
By what Means ſoever the Dogmatiſt came by 


his Opinions, whether by his Senſes or by his 
Fancy, his Education or his own Reading, yet 
he believes them all with the ſame Aſſurance that 
he does a mathematical Truth; he has ſcarce any 


mere 


ſeeptical-Humour, that is, always Paſitive, | ; 
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mere Probabilities that belong to him; every 
Thing with him 1s certain and infallible; every 
Punctilio in Religion is an Article of his Faith, 
and he anſwers all manner of Objections by a ſo- 
vereign Contempt. N 
Perſons of this Temper are ſeldom to be con- 
vinced of any Miſtake: A full Aſſurance of their 
own Notions make all the Difficulties on their 
own Side vaniſh fo intirely, that they think every 
Point of their Behef is written as with Sun-beams, 
and wonder any one ſhould find a Difficulty in it. 
They are amazed that learned Men ſhould make 
a Controverſy of what is to them ſo perſpicuous 
and indubitable. The loweſt Rank of People, 
both in learned and in vulgar Life, is very ſubject 
to this Obſtinacy. | 5 
Sceptic iſin is a contrary Prejudice. The Dog- 
matiſt is ſure of every Thing, and the Sceprick 
believes Nothing. Perhaps he has found himſelf 
often miſtaken in Matters of which he thought 
himſelf well aſſured in his younger Days, and 
therefore he is afraid to give Aſſent to any Thing 
again. He ſees ſo much Shew of Reaſon for 
every Opinion, and ſo many Objections alſo ari- 
fing againſt every Doctrine, that he is ready to 
throw off the Belief of every Thing: He re- 
nounces at once the Purſuit of Truth, and con- 
tents himſelf to ſay, There is nothing certain. It 
1s well, if through the Influence of ſuch a Temper 
he does not caſt away his Religion as well as * 
Philoſophy, and abandon himſelf to a profane 
Courſe of Life, regardleſs of Hell or Heaven. 
Both theſe Prejudices laſt mentioned, though 
they are ſo oppoſite to each other, yet they ariſe 
from the ſame Spring, and that is, Impatience of 
Study, and want of diligent Attention in the Search 
of Truth, The Pogmatiſt is in haſte to _ 
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ſomething ; he cannot keep himſelf long enough 
in Suſpenſe, till ſome bright and convincing Evi- 
_ dence appear on one Side, but throws himſelf 85 
caſually into the Sentiments of one Party or ano- 
ther, and then he will hear no Argument to the 
contrary. The Sceptick will not "rake Pains to 
ſearch Things to the Bottom, but when he ſees 
Difficulties on both Sides, reſolves to believe nei- 
ther of them. Humility of Soul, Patience in Study, 
Dili _ in Inquiry, with an honeft Zeal for Truth, 
would go a great Way towards the Cure of both 
theſe Follies. 

3.) Another Sort of 7. emper that is very i inju- 
rious to a right Judgment of Things, is an incom- 
ftant, fickle, ye ins. 1 Spirit, and a very ane ven 
Temper of Mind, When ſuch Perſons are in one 
Humour, they paſs a Judgment of Things 
able to it; when their Humour changes, they | 
reverſe their firſt Judgment, and embrace a new 
Opinion. They have no Sreadineſs 0 Soul; they 
want Firmne/s of Mind ſufficient to eſtabliſh them- 
ſelves in any Truth, and are aready to change it 

for the next alluring Falſhood that is agreeable 
to their Change of Humour. This Ficklents | is 
ſometimes ſo mingled with their very Conſtitution 
by Nature, or by Diſtemper of Body, that a 
cloudy Day and a lowring Sky ſhall ſtrongly ror 
them to form an Opinion both of themſelves, an 


of Perſons and Things round about them, Bro 


different from what they believe when the Sun ; 
ſhines, and the Heavens are ſerene. 6 
This fort of People ought to judge of T kings 5 
and Perſons in their moſt ſedate, peaceful, and 
compoſed Hours of Life, and reſerve theſe Judg- 

ments for their Conduct at more unhappy Seaſons. 
(4.) Some Perſons have a violent and turgid 
Manner both of T. —_— and Thinking ; W 
they 


aun, KO; Prat I. 
they judge of, it is always with a Tincture of this 
Vanity. They are always in Extremes, and pro- 
nounce en Thing in the Super- 
lative. If they think a Man to be learned, he is the 
chief Scholar of the Age: If another has low Parts, 
he is the greateſt Blockead in Nature: If they ap- 
prove. any Book on divine Subjects, zz. ig the beſt 
Book in the World next to the Bible: If they ſpeak 
of a Storm of Rain or Hail, it is the moſt terrible 
Storm that fell fince the Creation: And a cold 
Winter Day is the coldeſt that ever was known. © 
But Men of this ſwelling Language ought to 
remember, that Nature has ten thouſand node- 
1e Things in it, and does not always deal in 
——_— Ber EE td hs, a, 
„(.): I think it may be called another Sort of 
dice derived from Humour, when ſome Men 


Prefudic 


believe A Doctrine merely becauſe it is ancient, and 
has been long believed; others are ſo fond of No- 
weltz, that nothing prevail upon their Aſſent ſo 
much as neto Thoughts and new Nations. Again, 
there are ſome who ſet a high Eſteem upon every 
Thing that is foreign and far-fetched; therefore 
China Pictures are admired, how aukward ſoever: 
Others value Fungs: the more for being of our, 
_ own native Growth, Invention, or Manufacture, 
and theſe as much deſpiſe foreign Things, , 
Somę Men of Letters and Theology will not be- 
lieve a Propoſition even concerning a ſublime 
Subject, till every Thing myſterious, deep and 
difficult is cut off from it, though the Scripture. 
aſſerts it never ſo plainly ; others are ſo fond of a 
Mien and Things incomprebenſible, that they 
vVvould ſcarce believe the Doctrine of the Trinity, 
if it could be explained; they incline to that 
fooliſh Rant of one of the Ancients, Credo quia 


4 0h. 
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aupoſſibile oft; © 1 believe it becauſe it is im- 
poſſible.” . 

To cure theſe Miſtakes, remember that 3 
antique nor novel, foreign not native, myſterious nor 
lain, are. certain Characters either 'of Truth or 
Falſhood. 

F might mention various s other 8 of Mo 
that excite in them various Prejudices, and lead 
them into raſh- and miſtaken Judgments; but 
theſe are n for a Specimen. x 

vn. There are ſeveral other Hualnelſts EL 
belong to human Nature, whereby we are led into 
Miſtakes, and indeed are rendered almoſt incapable. 
of paſſing a ſolid Judgment in Matters of great” 
Depth and Difficulry. Some have a native Obſcu- 
rity of Perception, (or ſhall I call it a Want of na- 
tural Sagacity?) whereby they are hindered from 
attaining clear and diſtinct Ideas. Their Thoughts 
always ſeem to have ſomething confuſed and 
cloudy in them, and therefore they judge in the 
Dark. Some have a Defe# of Memory, and then; 
they are not capable of comparing their preſent 
Ideas with a great Variety of others, in order to 
ſecure themſelves from Inconſiſtency in Judgment. 
Others may have a Memory large enough, yet 
they are ſubject to the ſame Errors from a Mar- 
rowneſs of Soul, and ſuch a Fixation and Confine- 
ment of Thought to a few Objects, that they ſcarce 
ever take a Survey of Things wide enough to 
judge wiſely and well, and to ſecure themlelyes 
. from all Inconfiltencies. 

Though theſe are natural Defects and mal. 
neſes, yet they may in ſome Meaſure be relieved 
by Labour, Diligence, and a due Arenen to 
| Proper Rules. 5 


But 


6 
. 
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But among all the Cauſes of falſe Judęment 
which are within ourſelves, J ought by no Means 
to leave out that univerſal and original Spring of 


Error, which we are informed of by the Word of 


God; and that is, the Sin and Defection of our firſt 
Parents; whereby all our beſt natural Powers 
both of Mind and Body are impaired, and render- 


ed very much inferior to what they were in a State 


of Innocence. Our Underſtanding is darkened, 
our Memory contracted, our corrupt Humours 


and Paſſions are grown predominant, our Reaſon 


enfeebled, and various Diſorders attend our Con- 
ftitution and animal Nature, whereby the Mind is 
ſtrangely impoſed upon in its Judgment of Things. 
Nor is there any perfect Relief to be expected on 
Earth. There is no Hope of ever recovering from 
theſe Maladies, but by a fincere Return to God in 


the Ways of his own Appointment, whereby we 


ſhall be kept ſafe from all dangerous and pernicious 
Errors in the Matters of Religion; and though 
Inperfections and Miſtakes will hang about us in 
the prefent Life, as the Effects of our original 
Apoſtaß from God, yet we hope for a full Deli- 
verance from them when we arrive at Heaven. 


8E C r. IV... 
Prqudices or int from other Porſons. 


E RE it not for the Springs of Prejudice 
that are lurking in ourſelves, we ſhould not 


be ſubject to ſo many Miſtakes from the Influence 


of others. But ſince our Nature is fo ſuſceptive of 
Errors on all Sides, it is fit we ſhould have Hints 
and Notices given us, how far other Perſons may 


have Power over us, and become the Cauſes of our 


8 falſe 
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falſe Judgments. This might all be caſt into one 
Heap, for they are all near akin, and mingle with 
each other; but for Diſtinction- ſake let them be 
called the Prejudices of Education, of Cuſtom, of 
Authority, and fuch as ariſe from the Manner of 

Propoſal. | | ep 


I. Thoſe with whom our Education is intruſted 
may lay the firſt Foundation of many Miſtakes in our 
younger Years. How many Fooleries and Errors 
are inſtilled-into us by our Nurſes, our Fellow- 
Children; by Servants or unſkilful Teachers; 
which are not only maintained through the follow- 
ing Parts of Life, but ſometimes have a very un- 
happy Influence upon us! We are taught that 
there are Bugbears and Goblins in the Dark; our 
young Minds are crowded with the terrible Ideas 
of Ghoſts appearing upon every Occaſion, or with 
the pleaſanter Tales of Fairies dancing at Midnight. 
We learn to propheſy betimes, to foretel Futurities 
by good or evil Omens, and to preſage approaching 
Death in a Family by Ravens and litile Worms, 
which we therefore call a Death-Watch. We are 
taught to know beforehand, for a Twelvemonth 
together, which Days of the Week will be fair or 
foul, which will be Jacky or unlucky; nor is there 
any Thing ſo filly, but may be impoſed upon our 
Underſtandings in that early Part of Life; and 
theſe ridiculous Stories abide with us too long, and 
too far influence the weaker Part of Mankind. 

We chooſe our particular Sef and Party in the 
civil, the religious, and the learned Life, by the 
Influence of Education. In the Colleges of Learn- 
ing, ſome are for the Nominals, and ſome for the 
Realiſts, in the Science of Metaphyſicks, becauſe 
their Tutors were devoted to theſe Parties. The 
old Philoſophy and the new have gained thouſands 

* of 
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of Partiſans the ſame Way: And every Religion 
has its Infant Votaries, who are born, live and die 
in the ſame Faith, without Examination of any 
Article. The Turks are taught early to believe in 
Mahomet; the Jews in Moſes ; the Heathens wor- 
ſhip a Multitude of Gods, under the Force of their 
Education. And it would be well if there were not 
Millions of Chriſtians, who have little more to ſay 
for their Religion, than that they were born and 
bred up in it. The greateſt Part of the Chriſtian 
Morld can hardly give any Reaſon why they be- 
lieve the Bible to be the Mord of God, but becauſe 
they have always believed it, and they were taught 
ſo from their Infancy. As Jews and Turks, and 
AmericanHeathens, believe the moſt monſtrous and 
incredible Stories, becauſe they have been trained 
up amongſt them, as Articles of Faith; ſo the 
Papiſts believe their Tranſubſtantiation, and make 
no Difficulty of aſſenting to 1mpeibilities, ſince 
it is the current Doctrine of their Catechiſms, By 
the ſame Means the ſeveral Sects and Parties in 
Chriſtianity, believe all the trained Interpretations 
of Scripture, by which they have been taught to 
ſupport their own Tenets: They find nothing 


difficult in all the a&/urd Gloſſes and far- -fetched 


Senſes, that are ſometimes put upon the Words of 
the ſacred Writers, becauſe their Ears have been 
always accuſtomed to theſe Gloſſes; and therefore 
they ſit ſo ſmooth and eaſy upon their Underſtand- 
ings, that they know not how to admit the moſt 
natural and ke Interpretation in to 
them. | 
In the ſame manner we are nurſed up in many 
filly and groſs Miſtakes about domeftick Affairs, as 
well as in Matters of political Concernment. It is 
upon the ſame Ground that Children are trained up 
to be win lh and Tories betimes; and "OY one 
| earns: 
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learns the diſtinguiſhed Terms of his own Party, as 
the Papiſts learn to ſay their Prayers in Latin, with- 
out any Meaning, Reaſon, or Devotion. | 
This Sort of Prejudice muſt be cured by calling 
all the Principles of our young Years to the Bar 
of more mature Reaſon, that we may judge of the 
Things of Nature and political A fairs by juſter 
Rules of Philoſophy and Obſervation : And even 
the Matters of Religion muſt be firſt inquired into 
by Reaſon and Conſcience, and when theſe have 
led us to believe Scripture to be the Word of God, 
then that becomes our ſovereign Guide, and Rea- 
ſon and Conſcience muſt ſubmit to receive its 
Dictates; : - | 


II. The next Prejudice which I ſhall mention, 
is that which ariſes ſrom the Cuſtom or Faſhion of 
thoſe amongſt whom we live. Suppoſe we have 
freed ourſelves from the younger Prejudices of our 
| Education, yet we are in danger of having our 
Mind turned aſide from Truth by the Influence 
of general Cuſtom. — | 

Our Opinion of Meats and Drinks, of Gar- 
ments and Forms of Salutation, are influenced much 
more by Cu/tom, than by the Eye, the Ear, or the 
Taſte. Cuſtom prevails even over Sex/e itſelf, 
and therefore no wonder if it prevail over Keaſon. 
too. What is it but Cuſtom that renders many of 
the Mixtures of Food and Sauces elegant in Britain, 
which would be aukward and nauſeous to the In- 
habitants of China, and indeed were nauſeous to 
us when we firſt taſted them ? What but Cuſtom 
could make thoſe Salutations polite in Muſcovy, 
which are ridiculous in France or England ? We 
call ourſelves indeed the politer Nations, but it is 
We who judge thus of ourſelves; and that fancied 
Politeneſs is oftentimes more owing to Cuſtom than 
N LD ä 
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Reaſon. . Why are the Forms of our preſent Gar- 
ments counted beautiful, and thoſe Faſhions of 
our Anceſtors the Matter of Scoff and Contempt, 
which in their Day were all decent and genteel ? 
It is Cuſtom that forms our Opinion of Dreſs, and 
reconciles us by Degrees to thoſe Habits which at 
firſt ſeemed very odd and monſtrous. It muſt be 
granted, there are ſome Garments and Habits which 
have a natural Congruty or Incongruity, Modeſty 
or Immodeſty, Decency or Indecency, Gaudery 
or Gravity; though for the moſt Part there is but 
Httle of Reaſon in theſe Affairs: But what little 
there is of Reaſon, or natural Decency, Cuſtom tri- 
umphs over it all. It is almoſt impoſſible to per- 
ſuade a gay Lady that any Thing can be decen? 
which is out of Faſhions And it were well if Faſhioz 
ſtretched its Powers no farther than the Buſineſs 
of Drapery and the Vair Sex. | 

The Methods of our Education are govemed 
by Cuftom. It is Cuſtom, and not Reaſon, that 
ſends every Boy to learn the Roman Poets, and 
begin a little Acquaintance with Greek, before 
he is bound an Apprentice to a Soapboiler Or 


5 Leatherſeller. It is Cuſtom alone that teaches 


us Latin by the Rules of a Latin Grammar; a 
tedious and abſurd Method! And what is it but 
Cuſtom that has for paſt Centuries confined the 
brighteſt Geniuſes, even of the higheſt Rank in 
the Female World, to the Buſineſs of the Needle 
only, and ſecluded them moſt unmercifully from 


the Pleaſures of Knowledge, and the divine Im- 


provements of Reaſon ? But we begin to break alk 
theſe Chains, and Reaſon begins to dictate the 
Education of Youth. May the growing Age be 


learned and wiſe ! 


It is by the Prejudice ariſing from our own Caf 
7oms, that we Junge or” all other civil and religious 
Forms 
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Forms and Prafices, The Rites and Ceremonies 
of War and Peace in other Nations, the Forms of 
Weddings and Funerals, the ſeveral Ranks of Ma- 
2iftracy, the Trades and Empleyments of both Sexes, 
| = publick and the domeſtick Afﬀairs of Life, and 
almoſt every Thing of foreign Cuſtoms, is judged 
irregular. It is all imagined to be «xreaſonable 
or unnatural, by thoſe who have no other Rule to 
judge of Nature and Reaſon, but the Cuſtoms of 
their own Country, or the little Town where they 
dwell. Cuſtom is called a ſecond Nature, but we 
often miſtake it for Nature it/elf. 
| Beſides all this, there is a Faſhion in Opinions, 
there is a Faſhion in Writing and Printing, in Style 
and Language. In our Day it is the Vogue of the 
Nation, that Parliaments may ſettle the Succeſſion of 
the Crown, and that a People can make a King; 1n 
the laſt Age this was a Doctrine akin to Treaſon: 
Citations from the Latin Poets were an Embelliſh- 
ment of Style in the laſt Century, and whole Pages 
in that Day were covered with them; it is now 
forbidden by Cuſtom, and expoſed by the Name 
of Pedantry ; whereas in Truth both theſe are Ex- 
tremes. Sometimes our printed Books ſhall abound 
in Capitals, and ſometimes reject them all. Now 
we deal much in Efays, an mo moſt unreaſonably 
deſpiſe /yfematick Learning, whereas our F __ 
had a juſt Value for Regular 15 and Syſtems ; 
Folios and Quartos were the faſhionable ax — 
Volumes in O#avo are now. We are ever ready 
to run into Extremes, and yet Cuſtom ſtill per- 
_— us that Reaſon and Nau are on our 
ide. | 
This Buſineſs of the Faſhion bb a moſt Powere 
ful Influence on our Judgments; for it employs 
thoſe two ſtrong Engines * Fear and Shame to 


OW 9 Underſtandings with unhappy 
$41 | Succeſs, 
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Succeſs. We are aſhamed to believe or profeſs an 
unfaſhionable Opinion in Philoſophy, and a cow- 
. ardly Soul dares not ſo much as indulge a Thought 
cContrary to the e/ffab/iſhed or faſhionable Faith, nor 
act in Oppoſition to Cuſtom, though it be accord- 
ing to the Dictates of Reajon. 
| 1 confeſs, there is a Reſpect due to Mankind, 
which ſhould incline even the wiſeſt of Men to 
follow the innocent Cuſtoms of their Country in 
the outward Practices of Civil Life, and in ſome 
meaſure to ſubmit to Faſhion in all indifferent 
Aﬀpairs, where Reaſon and Scripture make no Re- 
monſtrances againit it. But the Judgments of the 
Mind ought to be for ever free, and not biaſſed 
by the Cuſtoms and Faſhions of any Age: or Nation 
whatſoever. 

To deliver our Underſtandings Bom this Dan- 
ger and Slavery, we ſhould conſider theſe three 
Things. 

1. That the greateſt Part of the civil Cuſtoms of 
any particular Nation or Age, ſpring from Hu- 
mour rather than Reaſon. Sometimes the Humour 
of the Prince prevails, and ſometimes the Humour 

of the People. It is either the Great or the Many 
Who dictate the Faſhion, and theſe have not al- 

Ways the higheſt Reaſon on their Side. 
2. Conſider alſo, that the Cuſtoms of the ſame 
Nations in different Ages, the Cuſtoms of different 
Nauons in the ſame Age, and the Cuſtoms of dif- 
ferent Towns and Villages in the ſame Nation, 
are very various and contrary to each other. The 
faſhionable Learning, Language, Sentiments, and 
Rules of Politeneſs, differ! greatly! in different Coun- 

tries and Ages of Mankind; but Truth and Reaſon 
are of a more uniform and ſteady. Nature, and 
do not change with the Faſhion. Upon this Ac- 
count, to cure = Prepeſſe i ions which ariſe from 
Cuſtom, 
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Cuſtom, it is of excellent uſe to travel, and fee the 
Cuſtoms of various Countries, and to read the 
Travels of other Men, and the Hiſtory of paſt 
Ages, that every Thing may not ſeem ſtrange and 
uncouth which is not practiſed within the Limits 
of our own Pariſh, or an the narrow Space of our 
own Life-time. 8 
3. Conſider yet again, how often we ourſelves 
have changed our own Opinions concerning the 
Decency, Propriety, or Congruity of ſeveral Modes 
or Practices in the World, eſpecially if we have 
lived to the Age of thirty or forty. Cuſtom or 
Faſhion, even in all its Changes, has been ready 
to have ſome Degree of Aſcendancy over our Un- 
derſtandings, and what at one Time ſeemed decent, 
appears obſolete and diſagreeable afterward, when 
the Faſhion changes. Let us learn therefore to 
abſtract as much as poſſible from Cyfom and 
Faſhion, when we would paſs a Judgment con- 
cerning the real Value and intrinſick Nature of 
Things. | 


III. The Authority of Men, is the Spring of 
another Rank of Prejudices. 5 | 
Among theſe, the Authority of our Forefathers 
and ancient Huthors 1s moſt remarkable. We pay 
Deference to the Opinions of others, merely KW 
cauſe they lived a thouſand Years before us; and 
even the Trifles and Impertinencies that have a 
Mark of Antiquity upon them, are reverenced for 
this Reaſon, becauſe they came from the Ancients. 

It is granted, that the Ancients had many wile 
and great Men among them, and ſome of their 
_ Writings, which Time hath delivered down to us, 
are truly valuable: But thoſe Writers lived rather 

in the Infant-State of the World; and the Philo- 

ſophers, as well as the polite Authors of our Age, 
= ES ; are 
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are properly the Elders, who have ſeen the Miſ- 
takes of the younger Ages of Mankind, and cor- 
rected them by Obſervation and Experience. 
Some borrow all their Religion from the Fathers 
of the Chriſtian Church, or from their Synods or 
Councils ; but he that will read Monſieur Daille on 
the Uſe of the Fathers, will find many Reaſons 
why: they are by no Means fit to dictate our Faith, 
ſince we have the Goſpel of Chriſt, and the Writ- 
ings of the Apoſtles and Prophets in our own, 
Hands. „VVA 3 
Some Perſons believe every Thing that their 
Kindred, their Partuts, and their Tutors believe. 
The Veneration and the Love which they have 
for their Auceftors, incline them to ſwallow down 
all their Opinions at once, without examining 
what Truth or Falſhood there is in them. Men 
take up their Principles by Inheritance, and de- 
fend them as they would their Eſtates, becauſe 
they are born Heirs to them. I freely grant, that 
Parents are appointed by God and Nature to teach 
us all the Sentiments and Practices of our younger 
Tears; and happy are thoſe whoſe Parents lead 
them into the Paths of Wiſdom and Truth! I 
grant farther, that when Perſons come to Years of 
Diſcretion, and judge for themſelvess they ought 
to examine the Opinions of their Parents, with the 
greateſt Modeſty, and with an humble Deference 
to their ſuperior Character; they ought, in Mat- 
ters the dubious, to give the Preference to 
their Parents Advice, and always to pay them the 
firſt Reſpect, nor ever depart from their Opinions 
and Practice, till Reaſon and Conſcience make it 
neceſſary. But after all, it is pofble that Parents 
may be miſtaken, and therefore Reaſon and Scrip- 
ture ought to be our final Rules of Determination 
| | o | in 
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in Matters that relate to this World, and that 
which is to cone. Bs 
Sometimes a favourite Author, or a Writer of 

great Name, drags a thoufand Followers after him 
Into his own Miſtakes, merely by the Authority 
of his Name and Character. The Sentiments of 
Ariſtotle were imbibed and maintained by all the 
| Schools in Europe for ſeveral Centuries; and a Ci- 
tation from his Writings was thought a ſufficient 
Proof of any Propoſition. The great Deſcartes 
had alſo too many implicit Believers in the laſt 
Age, though he himſelf, in his Philoſophy, diſ- 
claims all ſuch Influence over the Minds of his 
Readers. Calvin and Luther, in the Days of Re- 
formation fromPopery, were learned and pious 
Men, and there have been a Succeſſion of their 
Diſciples even to this Day, who pay too much 
Reverence to the Words of their Maſters. There 


are others who renounce their Authority, but give 


themſelves up in too ſervile a Manner to the Opi- 
nion and Authority of other Maſters, and follow 
as bad or worſe Guides in Religion. . 
If only learned, and wiſe, and good Men had 
Influence on the Sentiments of others, it would be 
at leaſt a more excuſable Sort of Prejudice, and 
there would be ſome Colour and Shadow of Reaſon 
for it: But that Riches, Honours, and outward 
Splendor, ſhould ſet up Perſons for Dictators to all 
the reſt of Mankind ; this 1s a moſt ſhameful In- 
vaſion of the Right of our Underſtand ings on the 
one Hand, and as ſhameful a Slavery of the Soul 
on the other. The e. Man, or the Labourer, 
too often believes ſuch a Principle in Politicks, or 
in Morality, and judges concerning the Rights of 
the King and the People, juſt as his wealthy Neigh- 
bour does. Half the Pariſh follows the Opinion 
of the E/quire, and the Tenants of a Manor fall 
| | | | into 
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nnto the Sentiments of their Lord, eſpecially if he 


lives amongſt them. How unreaſonable, and yet 
how common 1s this ! 

As for Principles of Religion, we frequently 
find how they are taken up and forſaken, changed 
and reſumed by the Influence of Princes. In all 
Nations the Prizfts have much Power alſo in dic- 
rating the Religion of the People, but the Princes 
dictate to them : And where there is a great Pomp 
and Grandeur attending the Prieſthood in any 
Religion whatſoever, with ſo much the more Re- 
verence and ſtronger Faith do the People believe 
whatever they teach them: Yet it is too often 
evident, that Riches, and Dominions, and high 
Titles, in Church or State, have no manner of Pre- 
tence to Truth and Certainty, Wiſdom and Good- 
neſs, above the reſt of Mortals, becauſe theſe Su- 
periorities in this World are not aye conferred 
according to Merit. 

I confeſs, where a Man of Vi 5/dom and Years, 
of Obſervation and Experience, gives us his Opi- 
nion and Advice in Matters of the civil or the 

moral Life ; Reaſon tells us we ſhould pay a great 
Attention to him, and 1t 1s probable, * may be 
in the Right. Where a Man of Yong Exerciſe in 
Piety ſpeaks of pra#ical Religion there is a due 
Deference to be paid to his Sentiments : And the 
ſame we may ſay concerning an ingenious Man org 


verſed in any Art or Science, he may juſtly expe 


due Regard when he ſpeaks of his own Affairs 
and proper Buſineſs, But in other Things each of 
theſe may be ignorant enough, notwithſtanding all 
their Piety and Years, and particular Skill: Nor 
even in their own proper Province are they to be 
believed in every Thing without Reſerve, and 
WI ithout Examination. | 


Ta 
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To free ourſelves from theſe Prejudices, it is ſuf- 
ficient. to remember, that there is no Rank nor 
Character among Mankind, which has any juſt 
Pretence to ſway the Judgments of other Men by 
their Authority : For there have been Perſons of 
the ſame Rank and Character who have maintain- 
ed different and contrary Sentiments ; but all theſe 
can never be true, and therefore the mere Name 
or Reputation that any of them poſleſles, is not a 
ſufficient Evidence of Truth. | 
Shall we believe the Ancients in Philoſophy 2 v 
But ſome of the Ancients were Storcks, ſome Peri- 
, patetics, ſome Platonicks, and ſome Epicureans, 

ſome Cynicks, and ſome Scepticks. Shall we judge 
of Matters of the Chriſtian Faith by the Fathers, 
or Primitive Writer; for three or four hundred 
Years after CHriſt? But they often contradicted 
one another, and themſelves too; and what is 
worſe, they ſometimes contradicted the Scripture 

itſelf, Now among all theſe different and con- 
_  trary Sentiments in Philoſophy aud Religion, which 
of the Ancients mult we believe, for we Cannot 
believe them all ? 

Again, To believe in all Things as our Prede- 
ceſſors did, is the ready Way to keep Mankind 
in an everlaſting State of Infancy, and to lay an 
eternal Bar againſt all the Improvement of our 
Reaſon and our Happineſs. Had the preſent Age 
of Philoſophers ſatisfied themſelves with the - 
flantial Forms and occult Qualities of Ariftotle, 
with the ſolid Spheres, Eccentricks, and Fpicycles of 
Ptolemy, and the ancient Aſtronomers ; then the 
great Lord Bacon, Copernicus, and Deſcartes, with 
the greater Sir Iſaac Newton, Mr. Locke, and Mr. 
Boyle, had riſen in our World in vain. We muſt 
have blundered on ftill in ſucceſſive Generations 

amongſt Abſurditics and thick Darkneſs, * a 
8 un- 
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hundred vſeful Inventions for the Happineſs of 
human Life had never been known. 
Thus it is in Matters of Phils/ephy and Science. 

But, you will ſay, fall no? our en Anceſtors de- 
termine our Judgment in Matters of civil or religious 
Concerument? If they muſt, then the Child of a 
Heathen muſt believe that Fleatheniſm is Truth; 

the Son of a Papiſt muſt aſſent to all the Abſur- 
dities of Popery; the Poſterity of the Jews and 
Socinians muſt for ever be Socinians and Jews ; 
and a Man whoſe Father was of Republican Prin- 
ciples, muſt make a Succeſſion of 1 in 
his Family to the End of the World. If we ought 
always to believe whatſoever our Parents, or our 
Priefts, or our Princes believe, the Inhabitants of 
China ought to worſhip their own Idols, and the 
Savages of Africa ought to believe all the Non- 
ſenſe, and practiſe the Idolatry of their Negro La- 
#hers and Kings. The Britiſh Nation, when it 
was Heathen, could never have become Chriſtian ; 
and when it was a Slave to Rome, it could neyer 
have been reformed. 

Beſides, let us conſider, that che great God, 
our common Maker, has, never given one Man's 
Underſtanding a legal and rightfyl- Sovereignty 
to determine Truths for others, at leaſt after they 
are paſt the State of Childhood or Minority. No 
fingle Perſon, how learned and wiſe, and great 
ſoever, or whatſoever natural, or civil, or ecclefi- 
aftical Relation he may have to us, can claim this 
Dominion over our Faith. St. Paul the Apoſtle, 
in his private Capacity, would not do it; nor hath 

an inſpired Man any ſuch Authority, until he 
makes his divine Commiſſion appear. Our Sa- 
viour himſelf tells the Jews, that :/ he bad not done 
fuch wondrous Works among them, they had not ſin- 


ned in diſbelieving his TCO, and refuſing 
* | him 
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him for the Miah. No Biſhop or Preſbyter, no 

Synod or Council, no Church or Aſſembly of . 
fince the Days of Inſpiration, hath Power derived 
to them from God, to make Creeds or Articles of 
Faith for us, and impole them upon our Under- 
ſtandings. We mmuit all act according to the beſt 
of our own Light, and the Judgment of our own 


Conſciences, uſing the beſt Advantages which. 


Providence hath given us, with an honeſt and im- 


— 


partial Diligence to inquire and ſearch out the 


Truth: For every one of us mut give an Account 
of himſelf to God. To believe as the Church, or the 
Court believes, is but a forry and a dangerous 
Faith: This Principle would make more Heathens 
than Chriſtians, and more Papifts than Proteftants z 
and perhaps lead more Souls to 7Je!/ than to Hea- 


ven; for our Saviour himſelf has plainly told us, 


that if the Blind will be Jed by the Blint, they muſt 
both fall into the Ditch. 
Thovgh there be fo much Danger of Error ari- 


= fing from the three Prejudices laſt "mentioned, yet. 
before I diſmiſs this Head, I think it proper to take 


Notice, that as Education, Cuſtom, and Authority, 


are no ſure Evidences of Truth, ſo neither are they 


certain Marks of Faiſhood ; for Reaſon and Scrip- 
ture may join to dictate the ſame Things which 
our Parents, our Nurſes, our Tutors, our Friends, 
and our Country, believe and profeſs. Yet there 
appears ſometimes in our Age, a Pride, and Petu- 
lancy in Youth, zealous to caſt off the Sentiments 
of their Fathers and Teachers, on Purpoſe to ſhew 
that they carry none of the Prejudices of Educa 
tion and Authority about them. They indulge all 
manner of licentious Opinions and Practices, from 


a vain Pretence of aſſerting their Liberty. Bur 


alas! This is but changing e one Projudice for ano- 


ther; and, ſometimes it happens by this Means, 


that 
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that they make a Sacrifice both of Truth and Vir- 


tue to the vile Projudices of their Pride and Senſu- 
ality. 


IV. There is another Tribe of 8 which 
are near akin to thoſe of Authority, and that is, 
when we receive a Doctrine becauſe of the Manner 
in which it is propoſed to us by others. I have already 
mentioned the powerful Influence that Oratory and 
Jie Words have to inſinuate a falſe Opinion, and 
ſometimes Truth is refuſed, and ſuffers Contempt 
in the Lips of a wiſe Man, for want of the Charms 
of Language: But there are ſeveral other Manners 
of Propoſal, whereby miſtaken Sentiments are 
powerfully conveyed into the Mind. 

Some Perſons are eaſily perſuaded to. believe 
what another dictates with a poſitive Air, and a 
great Degree of Aſſurance : They feel the overbear- 
ing Force of a confident Dictator, eſpecially if he 
be of a ſuperior Rank or Character to themſelves 
Some are quickly convinced of the Truth of 
any Doctrine, when he that propoſes it puts on 
all the Airs of Piety, and makes ſolemn Appeals to 
Heaven, and Proteſtations of the Truth of it: The 
pious Mind of a weaker Chriſtian, is ready to 
receive any Thing that is proutmend with ſuch 
an awful Solemnity. 

It is a Prejudice near akin to this, when an hum- 
ble Soul is frighted into any particular Sentiments. 
of Religion, becauſe a Man of great Name or 
Character pronounces Hereſy upon the contrary 
Sentiments, caſts the Diſbeliever out. of the 
Church, and forbids him the Gates of Heaven. 

Others are allured into particular Opinions by 
gentler Practices on the Underſtanding: Not only 
the ſoft Tempers of Mankind, but even hardy and 
rugged Souls, are ſometimes led away Captives to 

| Error 
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Error by the /oft Air of Addreſs, and the ſweet and - 
engaging Methods of Perſuaſion and Kindneſs. = 
I grant, where natural or revealed Religion 
plainly dictate to us the infinite and everlaſting 
Importance of any ſacred Doctrine, it cannot be 
improper to uſe any of theſe Methods, to perſuade 
Men to receive and obey the Truth, after we have 
given ſufficient Reaſon and Argument to convince 
their Underſtandings. Yet all theſe Methods, 
conſidered in themſelves, have been often uſed to 
convey Falſhood into the Soul as well as Truth ; 
and if we build our Faith merely upon theſe 
Foundations, without Regard to the Evidence of 
Truth, and the Strength of Argument, our Belief 
is but the Efe# of Prejudice: For neither the p- 
ſitive, the awful or ſolemn, the terrible or the gen- 
tle Methods of Addreſs, carry any certain Evi- 
dence with them that Truth lies on that Side. 
There is another Manner of propoſing our own 
Opinion, or rather oppo/ing the Opinions of others, 
which demands a mention here, and that is when 
| Perſons make a %% ſerve inſtead of an Argument; 
when they refute what they call Error by a Turn of 
Wit, and anſwer every Objection againſt their own 
Sentiments, by caſting a Ser upon the Objector. 
Theſe Scoffers practiſe with Succeſs upon weak and 
cowardly Spirits: Such as have not been well eſta- 
bliſhed in Religion or Morality, have been laughed 
out of the beſt Principles by a confident Buffoon; they. 
have yielded up their Opinions to a witty Banterer, 
and ſold their Faith and Religion for a 7% 
There is no Way to cure theſe Evils in ſuch a. 
degenerate World as we live in, but by learning to 
diſtinguiſh well between the Subſtance of any Doc- 
trine, and the Manner of Addreſs, either in propoſ- 
ing, attacking, or defending it; and then by ſet- 
ting a juſt and ſevere Guard of Reaſon = Con- 
| | — clence 


ſcience over all the Exerciſes of our Judgment, re- 
ſolving to yield to nothing but the convincing Evi- 
dence of Truth, religiouſly obeying the Light of 
Reaſon in Matters of pure Reaſon, and the Dictates 
of Revelation in Things that relate to our #aith. 
Thus we have taken a brief Survey of ſome of 
the infinite Varieties of Prejudice that attend Man- 
kind on every Side in the preſent State, and the 
| Dangers of Error, or of raſh Judgment, we are per- 
petually expoſed to in this Life: This Chapter 
thall conclude with one Remark, and one Piece of 
Advice. 5 | 
The Remark is this. The ſame Opinion, whether 
falſe or true, may be dictated by many Prejudices at 
the ſame Time ; for, as I hinted before, Prejudice 
may happen to diate Truth ſometimes as well as 
Error. But where two or more Prejudices oppoſe 
one another, as it often happens, the ſtronger pre- 
vails and gains the Aſſent: Yet how ſeldom does 
Reaſon interpoſe with ſufficient Power to get the 
Aſcendant of them all, as it ought to do! | 
The Advice follows, namely, Since we find ſuch 
a Swarm of Prejudices attending us both within and 
without ; ſince we feel the Weakneſs of our Rea- 
| ſon, the Frailty of our Natures, and our Inſuffi- 
ciency to guard ourſelves from Error upon this 
Account, it is not at all unbecoming the Cha- 
racter of a Logician or a Philoſopher, together with 
the Advice already given, to direct every Perſon 
in his Search after Truth to make his daily Ad- 
dreſſes to Heaven, and implore the God of Truth 
to lead him into all Truth, and to aft Wiſdom of 
him who giveth liberally to them that afk it, and 
upbraideth us not with our own Follies. | 
Such a devout Practice will be an excellent Pre- 


parative for the beſt Improvement of all the Di- 
es Es reftions 
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reltions and Rules propoſed in the two following 
Chapters; 5 „ 
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H A P. Iv, 
General Directions to afſift Us in judging aright: 
| THE chief Deſign of the Art of Logick is to 
& aſliſt us in forming a true Judgment of 


Things; a few proper Os/ervation for this End 
have been dropt occaſionally in ſome of the fore- 


going Chapters: Yet it is neceſlary to mention 


them again in this Place, that we may have a more 
complete and ſimultaneous View of the general 
Directions, which are neceſſary in order to judge 
aright, A Multitude of Advices may be framed 
for this Purpoſe ; the chief of them may, for 
Order fake, be reduced to the following Heads. 


Direction I. © When we conſider ourſelves as 
«© Philoſophers, or Searchers after Truth, we ſhould 
« examine all our old Opinions afreſh, and inquire 


© what was the Ground of them, and whether our 


__ & Afſent was built on juſt Evidence; and then we 
& ſhould caſt off all thoſe Judgments which were 
te formed heretofore without due Examination.” 


A Man in purſuit of Knowledge, ſhould throw off 
all thoſe Prejudices which he had imbibed in Times 
paſt, and guard againſt all the Springs of Error, 


mentioned in the preceding Chapter, with the 
utmoſt Watchfulneſs for Time to come. 
Obſerve here, That this Rule of caſting away all 
eur former prejudicate Opinions and Sentiments, is 
not. propoſed to any of us to be practiſed at once, 
conſidered as Men of 9 or Religion, as Friends 
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Doane II. 
or Neighbours, as Fathers or Sons, as Magiſtrates, 
Subjects, or Chriſtians ; but merely as Philo/ophers 
and Searchers after Truth : And though it may be 
well preſumed that many of our Judgments, both 
true and falſe, together with the Practices built 
thereon in the natural, the civil, and the religious 
Life, were formed without ſufficient Evidence; yet 
an wniver/al Rejection of all theſe might deſtroy at 
once our preſent Senſe and Practice of Duty with 
Regard to God, Ourſelves, and our Fellow-Creatures. 
Mankind wonld be hereby thrown into ſuch a State 
of Doubting and Tndifference, that it would be too 
long ere they recovered any Principles of Virtue or 
Religion by a Train of Reaſonings. 
Beſides, the common Affairs of human Life often 
demand a much ſpeedier Determination, and we 
muſt many times act upon preſent Probabilities: 
The Bulk of Mankind have not Time and Leiſure, 
and Advantages ſufficient to begin all their Know- 
ledge anew, and to build up every ſingle Opinion 

and Practice afreſh, upon the juſteſt Grounds of 
Evidence. „ 5 _— 

Yet let it be 9/zrved alſo, that ſo far as any Per- 
ſon is capable of forming and correcting his No- 
tions, and his Rules of Conduct in the natural, 
civil, and religious Life, by the ſtrict Rules of 
Logic; and fo far as he hath Time and Capacity 
to review his old Opinions, to re-examine all thoſe 
which are any ways doubtful, and to determine 
nothing without juſt Evidence, he is likely to be- 
come ſo much the wiſer and the happier Man, and, 
if divine Grace aſſiſt him, ſo much the better 
Chriſtian. And though this cannot be done all at 
once, yet it may be done by prudent Steps and 
| 3 till our whole Set of Opinions and Prin- 
ciples be in Time corrected and reformed, or at 
| leaſt eſtabliſhed upon juſter Foundations. 
x; e | Direction 
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Direction II. Endeavour that all your Ideas 
« of thoſe Objects, concerning which you paſs any 
« Judgment, be clear and diſtin, complete, 
_« comprehenſive, extenſive and orderly, as far as 
*© you have Occaſion to judge concerning them.“ 
This is the Subſtance of the laſt Chapter of the 
firſt Part of Logic The Rules which direct our 
Conceptions mult be reviewed, if we would form 
our Judgments aright. But if we will make haſte 
to judge at all Adventures, while our Ideas are 
ark and confuſed, and very imper fett, we ſhall be 
in Danger of running into many Miſtakes. This 
is like a Perſon who would pretend to give the 
Sum total of a large Account in Arithmetick, with- 
out ſurveying all the Particulars; or as a Painter, 
who profeſſes to draw a fair and diſtinct Landſkip 
in the Twilight, when he can hardly diltinguiſh a 
Houſe from a Free. | 
OZ/erve here, That this Direction does not re- 
quire us to gain clear, diſtinct, complete Ideas of 
Things in all their Parts, Powers and Qualities, 
in an ab/uate Senſe; for this belongs to God alone, 
and is impoſſible for us to attain: But it is ex- 
preiſed in a relative or limited Seuſe; that is, our 
Ideas ſhould be clear, diſtinct, and comprehenſive, 
Sc. at leaſt ſo far as we have Occaſion at that Time 
to judge concerning them, We may form many true 
and certain Judgments concerning God, Angels, 
Animals, Men, Heaven, Hell, &c. by thoſe partial 
and very imperfect Conce; tions of them to which 
we have attained, if we judge no farther concern- 
ing them than our Conceptions reach. 1 
We may have a clear and diſtinct Idea of the 
Exiſtence of many Things in Nature, and affirm 
that they do exift, though our Ideas of their intimate 
Eſſences and Cauſes, their Relations and Manners of 
Action, are very confuſed and obſcure. We may 
judge well concerning ſeveral Properties of any 


me I Being, 


0 / A H. 
Being „though other Properties are unknown ; for 
perhaps we know not all the Properties of any 
Being whatſoever, 

Sometimes we have clear Ideas of the abſolute : 
Properties of an Object; and we may judge of them 
with Certainty, while the relative Properties are 
very obſcure and unknown to us. So we may have 
a clear and juſt Idea of the Area of a Parallelogram, 
without knowing what Relation it bears to the 
Area of a Triangle or a Polygon; I may know the 

Length of the Diameter of a Circle, without know- 

ing what Proportion it has to the Circumference. 
"There are other Things, whole external relative 
Properties, with Reſpect to each other, or whoſe 

Relation to us we know better than their own in- 
word and alſolute Properties, or their eſſential diſ- 
:1nguiſhing Attributes. We perceive clearly, that 
Fire will warm or burn us, and will evaporate 
Mater; and that Mater will allay our Thirſt, or 
guench the Fire, though we know not the inward 
diſtinguiſhing Particles, or prime eſſential Properties 
of Fire or Water. We may know the King, and 
Lord Chancellor, and affirm many Things of them 
in their legal CharaFers, though we can have but 
a confuſed Idea of their Perſons or natural Features, 
if we have never ſeen their Faces. So the Scrip- 
ture has revealed God himſelf to us, as our Crea- 

tor, Preſerver, Redeemer, and San#ifier, and as the 

Oljef? of our Werſhip, in clearer Ideas than it has 
revealed many other abſtruſe Queſtions which may 
be raiſed about his own Diviee Ejjence or Subſtance, 
his Immenſity or Omnipreſence. 
| This therefore is the general Obſervation in order 

to guide our Judgments, © That we ſhould not 
allow ourſelves to form a Judgment concerning 
Things farther than our clear and diſtinct Ideas 


85 reach, and then we are not in Danger of Error.” 
| But 
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But there is one conſiderable Objection againſt 
this Rule, which is neceſſary to be anſwered ; and 
there is one juſt and reaſonable Exception, which 
is as needful to be mentioned. 1 
The Objedtion is this: May we not judge ſafely 
concerning ſome total or complete Ideas, when we 
have a clear Perception only of ſome Parts or Pro- 
poerlies of them? May we not affirm, that All that 
7s in God is eternal, or that all his unknown Attri- 
butes are infinite, though we have fo very imper- 
fect an Idea of God, Eternity and Infinity? Again, 
May we not judge of particular Objects, whoſe 
Idea is obſcure, by a clear Idea of the General? 
May I not affirm, that every unknown Species of 
Animals has inword Springs of Motion, becauſe I 
have a clear Idea that theſe inward Springs belong 
to an Animal in general? TOE 
Anſwer. All thoſe ſuppoſed unknown Parts Pro- 
perties or Species, are clearly and diſtinctly perceiv- 
ed to be connected with, or contained in the 4#zown 
Parts, Properties, or general Ideas, which we ſup- 
poſe to be clear and diſtinct as far as we judge of 
them: And as we have no particular Idea of thoſe 
unknown divine Attributes, or unknown Species of Ani- 
mals; ſo there is nothing particular affirmed con- 
cerning them beyond what belongs to the general 
Idea of Divine Attributes or Animals, with. which 
I clearly and diſtinctly perceive them to be con- 
nected. 88 | | 
It may be illuſtrated in this manner. Suppoſe 
a long Chain lies before me, whoſe neareſt Links I 
ſee are Iron Rings, and I ſee them faſtened to a Poſt 
near me, but the moſt diſtant Links lie beyond the 
Reach of my Sight, ſo that I know not whether 
they are oval or round, Braſs or Iron: Now I may 
boldly affirm, the whole Length of ibis Chain is faſt-- 
ened to the Poſt, for J have a clear Idea that the 
neareſt Links are thus faſtened, and a clear Idea 
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that the diſtinct Links are connected with the near- 
eſt, if I can draw the whole Chain by one Link. _ 

Or thus: If two known Ideas, A and B are evi- 
dently joined, or agree, and if C unknown be in- 
' cluded in A, and alſo D unknown be included in B, 
thenI may affirm tha t C and D are jained and agree: 
For I have a clear Perception of the Union of the 
two known Ideas A and B; and alſo a clear Per- 
ception of the Connexion of the unknown Ideas 
with the known. So that cleor and diſtinct Ideas 
muſt ſtill abide as a general neceſſary Qualification, 
in order to form a ric ht Judgment: And indeed it 
is upon this Foot that all Ratiocination is built, 
and the Concluſions are thus formed, which de- 
duce Things unknown from Things known. 

Yet it ſeems to me, that there is one juſt Limi- 
tation or Exception to this general Rule of Judgment, 
as built on cl-ar and diſtinct Ideas, and it is this: 

Exception. In Matters of mere T:ffimony, whe- 
ther human or divine, there is nit always a Neceſſity 
of clear and diſtin Ideas of the J. pings which are be- 
lieved. Though the Evidence of Propoſitions, 
which are entirely formed by ourſelves, depends on 
the Clearneſs and Diſtinctneſs of thoſe Ideas of 
which they are compoſed, and on our own clear 
Perception of their Agreement or Diſagreement, 
yet we may juſtly aſſent to Propoſitions formed by 
others, wien we have neither a very clear Concep- 
tion in ourſelves of the true Ideas contained in the 
Words, nor how they agree or diſagree; provided 
always, that we have a clear and ſufficient Evidence 
of the Credibility of the Perſons who inform us. 
Thus when we read in Scripture the great Doc- 
trines of the Deity of Chriſt, of the Union of the divine 
and human Natures in bim, of the divine Agency of 
the bleſſed Spirit, that the Son is the Brighteneſs of his 
Father's Glory, that all J. pings were created by bim 
and fir bim, that the Son ſally give 7 his Kingdom 4s 
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the Father, and that God ſhall be all in all; we may 
ſafely believe them: For though our Ideas of theſe 
Objects themſelves are not ſufficiently clear, diſtinct, 
and perfect, for our own Minds to form theſe Judg- 
ments or Propoſitions concerning them, yet we have 
a clear and diſtinct Perception of God's revealing 
them, or that they are contained in Scripture ; and 
this is ſufficient Evidence to determine our Aſſent. 
The ſame Thing holds true in ſome meaſure, 
where credible human Teſtimony aſſures us of ſome 
Propoſitions, while we have no ſufficient Ideas of 
the Subject and Predicate of them to determine 
our Aſſent. So when an honeſt and learned Ma- 
thematician aſſures a Ploughman that the Free 
Angles of a Triangles are equal to two right Angles, 
or that the Square of the Hypothenuſe of a right-angled 
Triangle is equal to the Sum of the Squares of the two 
Hides; the Ploughman, who has but confuſed 
Ideas of theſe Things, may firmly and ſafely be- 
| eve theſe Propoſitions, upon the ſame Ground, 

becauſe he has Evidence of the Skill and Faith- 
fulneſs of his Informer“. 15 7 | 
| | Direction 


* Perhaps ſome may object againſt this Repreſentation of 
Things, and ſay, that We cannot properly be ſaid to believe 
* a Propoſition any farther than we ourſelves have Ideas under 
„ the Term: Therefore if we have zo Ideas under the Terms, 
«© we believe nothing but the Connexion of Words or Sounds; 
« and if we have but ob/cure and inadequate Ideas under the 
Terms, then we partly believe a Connexion of Things, and 
*« partly a Connexion of Sounds. But that we cannot pro- 
„ perly be ſaid to believe the Proprſition, for our Faith can 
% never go beyond our Ideas.“ | 
| Now to ſet this Matter in a clear Light, I ſuppoſe that 
every Propoſition which 1s 1 to my Aſſent, is a Sen- 
tence made up of Terms which have ſome Ideas under them 
known or unknown to me. I confeſs, if I believe there are no 
Ideas at all under the Terms, and there is nothing meant by _ 
them, then indeed with regard to me, it is the mere joining 
Sounds : But if, for Inſtance, a Ploughman has credible Infor- 
mation from an honeft and ſkilful Mathematician, that an 
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 Dire#ion III. When you have obtained as 
te clear and comprehenſive Ideas as is needful, both 
| % cc of 


Ellip/is is made by the Section of a Cone, he believes the: Propoſi- 
tion, or he believes the Sentence 1s true, as it is made up of 
Terms which his Informant underſtands, though the Ideas be 
unknown to him; that is, he believes there are ſome Ideas 
which his Informant has under theſe Words which are really 
connected. And, I think, this may juſtly be called Selieving 
the Propoſition, for it is a Belief of ſomething more than the 
mere joining of Sounds ; it is a Belief of the real Connexion of 
ſome unknown Ideas belonging to thoſe Sounds; and in this 
Senſe a Man may be ſaid to believe the Truth of a Propoſi- 
tion, which he doth not underſtand at all. 
With more Reaſon ſtill may we be. ſaid to believe a Propo- 
Arion upon credible Teſtimony, if we have ſome ſort of Ideas 
under the 'Terms, though they are but partial or inadequate 
and obſcure ; ſuch as divine Anſwers were given by Urim and 
Thummim : For ſince it is purely upon Tettimony we believe 
the known Parts of the Ideas ſignified by thoſe Words to be 
connected, upon the ſame Teſtimony we may alſo believe all 
the aninown Parts of the Ideas ſignified by thoſe Words to be 
connected; namely, becauſe our Informant is knowing and 
faithfal. And in this Senſe we may juſtly be ſaid to believe 
a Propoſition of Scripture entirely, which we underftand bur 
very imperſectly, becauſe God who reveals it is knowing and 
faithful in Perfection. | : 
And indeed, unleſs this Repreſentation of the Matter be 
allowed, there are but very few Propoſitions in the World, 
even in human Things, to which we can give an entire Aſſent, 
or which we may be ſaid either to 4zow, or ta believe, becauſe 
there is ſ-arce any Thing on Earth of which we have an ade- 
quate, and moſt perfect Idea. And it is evident, that in d7- 
vine Things there, is ſcarce any thing which we could either 
know or believe, without this Allowance : For though Reaſon 


and Revelation join to inform me, that God is holy, how ex- 


ceeding inadequate are my Ideas of God, and of his 'Holine/5 ? 
Yet I may boldly and entirely aſſent to this whole Propoſition, 
fince I am ſure that every known and unknown Idea ſignified 
by the Term God, is connected with the Ideas of the Term 
Holineſs ; becauſe Reaſon partly informs me, but eſpecially be- 
cauſe the divine Teſtimony which has connected them, is 
certainly credible | ps Tr 
I might argue upon this Head perhaps more forcibly from 
the Doctrine of God's Incompreher/ibleneſs. If we could believe 
nothing but what we have Ideas of, it would be impoſſible for 
us to believe that God 7s incomprehenſible ; For this implies + it 
0 !!... a © -— SSonr 
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« of the Subject and Predicate of a Propoſition, 
ce then compare thoſe Ideas of the Subject and Pre- 
« dicate together with the utmoſt Attention, and 

© obſerve 


a Belief that there are ſome unknown Ideas belonging to the 
Nature of God. Therefore we do both believe and profeſs 
that ſomething concerning unknown Ideas, when we believe 
and profeſs that God is incomprehenſible. | 

I perſuade myſelf that moit of thoſe very Perſons who object 
againſt my Repreſentation of Things, will yet readily confeſs, 
they believe all the Piopofitions in. Scripture, rather than de- 
clare they do not believe ſeveral of them ; Though they muſt ac- 
knowledge that ſeveral of them are far above their Under. 
ſtanding, or that they have ſcarce any Ideas of the true Senſe. 
of them. And therefore where Propoſitions derived from cre- 
dible Teſtimony are made up cf dark or inadequate Ideas, I 
think it is much more proper to ſay ave Helieve them, than that 
eve do not believe them, leſt we cut off a Multitude of the Pro. 
poſitions of the Bible from our Aſſent of Faith. 
vet let it be obſerved here, that when we believe a Propo- 
ſition on mere Teſtimony, of which we have no Ideas at all, 
we can only be ſaid to give a general implicit Q ent tothe Truth 
of that Propoſition, without any particular Knowledge of, or 
. explicit Aſent to the ſpecial Truth contained in that Propoſition 5 
And this our implicit Afext is of very little Ule, unleſs it be ta 
teſtify our Belief of the Knowledge and Varacity of him that 
informs us. 5 . 
As our Ideas of a Propoſition are more or leſs clear and 
adequate, as well as juſt and proper, fo we do explicitly aſſent 
More or leſs to the particular Truth contained in that Propo- 
fition. And our Ailent hereby becomes more or lefs uſeful 
for the Increaſe of our Knowledge, or the Direction of our 
Practice. ; EP 

When divine Teſtimony plaialy propoſes to our Faith ſuch 
a Propoſition whereof we have but obſcure, doubtful, and in- 
adequate Ideas, we are bound implicitly to believe the Truth 
of it, as expreſſed in thoſe Terms, in order to ſhew our Sub- 
miſſion to God who revealed it, as a God of perfect Know- 
ledge and Veracity : But it is our Duty to uſe all proper Me- 
thods to obtain a farther and explicit Knowledge of the parti; 
cular Truth contained in the Propoſition, if we would improve 

y it either in Knowledge or Virtue. All neceſſary Rules of 
Grammar and Criticiſm ſhould be employed to find out the 
very Ideas that belong to thoſe Words, and which were de- 
ſigned by the divine Speaker or Writer. Though we may be- 
lieve the Truth of a Propoſition which we do not underſtand, 
yet we ſhould endeavour to underſtand every Propoſition 
vhich we believe to be true. 
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« obſerve how far they agree, and wherein they 
& differ.” Whether the Propoſition may be af- 
firmed Abſolutely or Relatively, whether in Whole 
or in Part, whether Univer/ally or Particularly, and 
then under what -particular Limitations, Turn 
theſe Ideas about in your Mind, and take a View 
of them on all Sides, juſt as a Maſon would do to 
ſee whether two hewn Stones exactly ſuit each 

other 1a every Part, and are fit to be joined in 
erecting a carved or fluted Pillar. 

Compare the whole Subject with the whole Pre- 
dicate in their ſeveral Parts: Take Heed in this 
Matter that you neither add to, nor diminiſh the 
Ideas contained in the Subject or in the Predicate 
for ſuch an Inadvertence or Miſtake. will expoſe 
you to great Error in Judgment. 


Direction IV. © Search for a of Truth 
6e with Diligence and Honeſty, and be heartily 
& ready to receive Evidence, whether for the 
«© Agreement or Piſagreement of Ideas.“ 

Search with Diligence; ſpare no Labour in ſearch- 
ing for the Truth, in due Proportion to the Im- 
portance of the Propoſition. Read the beſt Au- 
thors who have writ on that Subject ; conſult your 
wiſe and learned Friends in Converſation; and 
be not unwilling to borrow Hints toward your 
Improvement from the meaneſt Perſon, nor to 
receive any Glimpſe of Light from the moſt un- 
learned. Diligence and Humility 18 the Way to 
thrive in the Riches of the Underſtanding, as well 
as in Gold or Silver. Search carefully for the 
Evidence of Truth, and og for Ni dom 45 for hid 
Treaſure, | 
Search with a Ready Honeſty of Soul, and a ſin- 
cere Impartiality, to find the Truth. Watch 
againſt every Temptation that might bribe your 


Judgment, or warp It alide from Truth. Do not 
5 . 1 indulge 
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indulge yourſelf to %% any ucexamined Propoſition 
were true or falſe. A Wiſh often perverts the 
Judgment, and tempts the Mind ſtrangely to be- 
lieve upon ſlight Evidence whatſoever we wiſh to 
be true or falſe. | 1 
Direction V. © Since the Evidence of the A- 
«« greement or Diſagreement of two Ideas is the 
* Ground of our Aſſent to any Propoſition, or 
ce the great Criterion of Truth; therefore we 
c ſhould ſuſpend our Judgment, and neither 
& affirm nor deny till this Evidence appear.” 
This Direction is different from the ſecond; for 
though the Evidence of the Agreement or Diſagree- 
ment of two Ideas, moſt Times depends on the 
Clearneſs and Diſtinctneſs of the Ideas themſelves, 
yet it does not always ariſe thence. Teſtimony may 
be a ſufficient Evidence of the Agreement or Diſ- 
agreement of two obſcure Ideas, as we have ſeen 
juſt before in the Exception under the ſecond Di- 
rection. Therefore, though we are not univerſally 
and in all Caſes bound to ſuſpend our Judgment 
till our Ideas of the Objects themſetves are clear and 
diſtin}, yet we muſt always ſuſpend our Judg- 
ment, and withhold our Aſſent to, or Denial of 
any Propoſition, till ſome jus Evidence appear of its 
Truth or Falſhood. It is an Impatience of Doubt 
and Suſpence, a Raſhneſs and Precipitance of Judg- 
ment, and Haſtineſs to believe ſomething on one 
Side or the other, that plunges us into many 
Errors. „„ 
This Direction to delay and ſuſpend our Aſſent 
is more particularly neceſſary to be obſerved, when 
ſuch Propoſitions offer themſelves to us as are ſup- 
ported by Education, Authority, Cuſtom, Inclination, 
Intereſt, or other powerful Prejudices: For our 
Judgment is led away inſenſibly to believe all that 
they dictate ; and where Prejudices and . 
. ; 5 O1 
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of Error are multiplied, we ſhould ſet the ſtricter 
Guard upon our Aſſent. 

Yet remember the Caution or Limitation here 
which I gave under the it Direction, namely, that 
this is not to be too ſtrictly applied to Matters of 
daily Practice, either in human Life or Religion; 
but when we conſider ourſelves as Philoſophers, or 
Searchers after Truth, we ſhould always withhold 
our Aſſent where there is not juſt Evidence: And 
as far and as faſt as we can, in a due Conſiſtence 


with our daily neceſſary Duties, we ſhould alſo re- 


form and adjuſt all our Principles and Practices 
both in Religion and the civil Life, by theſe Rules. 
Direction VI. We muſt judge of every Propo- 
** ſition by thoſe proper and peculiar Mediums or 
« Means, whereby the Evidence of it is to be ob- 
« tained, whether it be Senſe, Conſciouſneſs, Intel- 
1 * ligence, Reaſon, or Teſtimony. All our Faculties 
© and Powers are to be employed in judging: of 
c their proper Objects.“ 
If we judge of Sounds, Colours, Odours, Sapors, 
the Smoothneſs, Roughneſs, Softneſs, or Haraneſs of 
Bodies, it muſt be done by the Uſe of our Sexes : 
But then we muſt take Heed that our Senſes are 
well diſpoſed, as ſhall be ſhewn afterward. 

And ſince our Sex/es in their various Exerciſes 
are in ſome Caſes liable to be deceived, and more 
eſpecially when by our Eyes or Ears we judge of 
the Figure, Quantity, Diſtance and Pofiticn of Ob- 
jects that are afar off, we ought to call our Regſon 
in to the Aſſiſtance of our Senſes, and correct the 

Errors of one Senſe by the Help of another, 
It is by the Powers of Senſe and Reaſon joined 
together, that we mult judge philoſophically of 
the inward Nature, the ſecret Properties and Pow- 
ers, the Cauſes and Effects, the Relations and Pro- 
portions of a thouſand We Objects which 
| ſurround 
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ſurround us on Earth, or are placed at a Diſtance 
in the Heavens. If a Man, on the one Hand, con- 
fines himſelf only to ſenſible Experiments, and does 
not exerciſe Reaſon upon them, he may ſurpriſe 
himſelf and others with ſtrange Appearances, and 
learn to entertain the World with Sights and Shews, 
but will never become a Philoſopher : And, on the 
other Hand, if a Man impriſon himſelf in his 
Cloſet, and employ the moſt exquiſite Powers of 
Reaſon to find out the Nature of Things in the 
corporeal World, without the Uſe of his Senſes, 
and the Practice of Experiments, he will frame to 
himſelf a Scheme of Chimeras inſtead of true Phi- 
loſophy. Hence came the Invention of ſabſtantial 
Forms and Qualities, of Materia prima and Priva- 
tion, with all the inſignificant Names uſed by the 
Peripatetick Writers; and it was for want of more 
Experiments, that the great Deſcartes failed ia ſe- 

veral Parts of his Philoſophical Writings. | 
In the abſtrafed and. ſpeculative Parts of the 
Mathematicks, which treat of Quantity and Number, 
the F nn of Reaſon muſt be chiefly employed to 
perceive the Relation of various Quantities, and 
draw certain and uſeful Conclufions ; but it wants 
the Aſſiſtance of Sex/e allo, to be acquainted with 
Lines, Angles and Figures. And in practical Matbe- 
maticks our Senſes have ſtill greater Employment. 

If we would judge of the pure Properties and 
Actions of the Mind, of the Nature of Spirits, their 
various Perceptions and Powers, we muſt not in- 
quire of our Eyes and our Ears, nor the Images or 
Shapes laid up in the Brain, but we muſt have 
recourſe to our own Con/ciou/ne/s of what paſſes 

within our own Mind. | . 
If we are to paſs a Judgment upon any Thing 
that relates to Spirits in a State of Union with animal 
Nature, and the mixt Properties of Sen/ation, 
5 8 Fancy, 
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Fancy, Appetite, Paſſion, Pleaſure and Pain, which 


ariſe thence, we muſt conſult our own Seuſatious, 
and the other Powers which we find in ourſelves 
conſidered as Men, or Creatures made up of a Mind 
and an Animal, and by juſt Reaſonings deduce 
proper Conſequences, and wor ard our Know- 
edge in theſe Subjects. | 

If we have Occaſion to judge concerning Mat. 
ters done in paſt Ages, or in diſtant Countries, and 
where we ourſelves cannot be preſent, the Powers | 
of Senſe and Reaſon, for the moſt Part, are not 
ſufficient to inform us, and we muſt therefore 
have recourſe to the Teſtimony of others: And 
this is either divine or human. | 

In Matters of mere human Pr udence, w we ſhall find | 
the greateſt Advantage by making wiſe Obſerva- 
tions on our own Conduct, and the Conduct of 
others, and a Survey of the Events attending ſuch 


Conduct. Experience in this Caſe is equa] 04 


natural Sagacity, or rather ſuperior. A Treaſure 
of Olſervalions and Experiences collected by wiſe 
Men, is of admirable Service here. And perhaps 
there is nothing in the World of this Kind equal 
to the ſacred Biok of Proverbs, even if we look on 
it as a mere human Writing. 
ueſtions of Natural Religion, we muſt ex- 
ereilt the Faculty of Ræaſon which God has given 
us; and ſince he has been pleaſed to afford us his 
Mord, we ſhould confirm and improve, or cor- 
rect our Reaſonings on this Subject by me Divine 
Aſſiſtance of the Bible. 
In Matters of Revealed Religion, that is, Chriſ- 
tianity, Fudaiſm, &c. which we could never have 
known by the Light of Nature, the Word of God 
is our only Foundation and chief Light; though 
here our Reaſon mult be uſed both to find: out the 


true Meaning of God in n Word, and to —_ 
ju 
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juſt Inferences from what God has written, as well 
as to judge of the Credentials whereby Divine 
Teſtimony is diſtinguiſhed from mere puman Tefti- 
mony, or from Inpoſture. 

As Divine Revelation can never contradict right 
Reaſon, for they are two great Lights given us by 
our Creator for our Conduct, ſo Reaſon ought by 
no Means to aſſume to itſelf a Power to contradict 
Divine Revelation. 

Though Revelation be not contrary 40 Reaſon, yet 
there are four Claſſes wherein Matters of Revelation 
— be ſaid to ariſe above, or go beyond our Reaſon. 

ben Revelation aſſerts two Things of which 
_ have clear Ideas, to be joined, whoſe Connexion 
or Agreement 1 is not diſcoverable by Reaſon ; as when 
Scripture informs us, that The Dead ſhall riſe, that 
The Earth fhall be burnt up, and the Man Chriſt 
Feſus ſhall return from Heaven, none of theſe Things 
could ever be found out or proved by Reaſon. 
2. When Revelation «firms any Propoſition, while 
Reaſon has no clear and diſtin Ideas of the Subject 
or of the Predicate ; as, God created all Things by 
Jeſus Chriſt : By the Urim and Thummim God 
gave forth Divine Oracles. The Predicate of each 
of theſe Propoſitions is to us an obſcure Idea, for 
we know not what was the peculiar Agency of Feſits 
 Chrift, when God the Father created the World 
by him; nor have we any clear and certain Con- 
ception what the Urim and Thummim were, nor 
how God gave Anſwers to his People by them. 

3. When Revelation, in plain and expreſs Lan- 
guage, declares ſome Doctrine which our Reaſon at 
preſent knows not with Evidence and Certainty, how 
or in what Senſe to reconcile to ſome of its own Prin- 
ciples; as, that ihe Child Feſus is the mighty God, 
Ha. ix. 6. which Propoſition carries a ſeeming 
Oppoſition to the Unity and Spirituality of the God- 
bead, which are Principles of Regan. 

4. When 
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4. When two Propoſitions or Doctrines are plainly 
Aerted by divine Revelation, which our Reaſon at 
preſent knows not how or in whot Senſe, with Evidence 
and Certainty, to reconcile with one another ; as, The 
Father is the only true God, John xvu. 3. and yet 
Chrift is over all God vIefſed for ever, Rom. ix. 5. 
Now Divine Revelation having declared all theſe 
Propoſitions, Reaſon is bound to receive them, be- 
cauſe it cannot prove them to be utterly inconſiſt- 
ent or impoſſible, though the Ideas of them may 
be obſcure, though we "ourſelves ſee not the rati- 
onal Connexion of them, and though we know not 
certainly how to reconcile them. In theſe Caſes 
Reaſon muſt ſubmit to Faith ; that 1 is, Wwe ore hound 
to believe what God aſſerts, and wait till he ſhall 
elear up that which ſeems dark and difficult, and 
till the Myſteries of Faith ſhall be farther explained 
to us, either in this World or in the World to 
come *, and Req/or itſelf dictates the Submiſſion. 


ein VII. «It is very uſeful to have ſome 
«general Principles of Truth ſettled in the Mind; 

« whoſe Evidence is great and obvious, that they 
c may be always ready at Hand to aſſiſt us in 
« judging of the great Variety of Things which 
e occur. Theſe may be called it Notions, or 
ec fundamental Principles; for though many of 
« them are deduced from each other, yet moſt or 


ec all of them may be called Principles when con- 


ce pared with a thouſand other Judgments which 

« we form under the Regulation and Influence of 
« theſe primary Propoſitions.” | 
Every Art and Science, as well as the Affairs of 
civil Life and Religion, have peculiar Principles 
of this Kind belonging to them. There are Me- 
taphvſical, Phyſical, Mathematical, Political, Oecono- 
mical, Medicinal, T. bewvogieal, Moral and Prudential 
Principles 


* See meth more on this Subject, Direct. II. preceding, 
nad Chap. V. Sect. 6. 
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Principles of Judgment; It would be too tedious 
to give a Specimen of them all in this Place. Thoſe 
which are of the moſt wuniverſal-Uſe to us, both 
as Men and as Chriftians, may be found in the fol- 
lowing Chapter among the Rales of Judgment 
about particular Objects. 

Direction VIII. * Let the Degrees of your Aſſent 
te to every Propoſition, bear an exact Proportion 

* to the different Degrees of Evidence.“ Re- 
member this is one of che greateſt Principles of 
Wiſdom that Man can arrive at in this Worig. 
and, the beſt human Security again it dange 
Miſtakes in Speculation or Practice. 

In the Nature of Things of which our Know- 
ledge is made up, there is infinite Variety i in their 
Degrees of Evidence. And as God hath given our 
Minds a Power to ſuſpend their Aſſent till the 
Evidence be plain, ſo we have a Power to re- 
ceive Things waich are propoſed to us with a, 
ſtronger or "weaker Belief in infinite Variety of 
Degrees, proportionable to their Evidence. I be- 
lieve that he Plonets are inhabited, and I believe 
that the Earth rolis among them yearly round the 
Haun; but J do not believe both theſe Propoſitions 
with an equal Firmneſs of Aſſent, becauſe the 
Arguments for the latter are drawn from abe 
malical Olſervations; but the Arguments for the 
former are but prevable Confectures and moral Rea- 
Sonings; Yet neither do I believe either of theſe 
Propoſitions ſo firmly, as J do that the Earth is 
about twenty-four thouſand Miles ronnd, becaufe the 
mathematical Proof of this is much Euler plainer 
2nd ftronger: And yet farther, when I ſay that 
the Earth was created Ly the Power of Cod, I have 
ſtill a more infallible Aſſurance of this than of all 
the reſt, becauſe __ and Scripture join to affure 
me of it; | : 
| R Direcbion 
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Direction IX. © Keep your Mind always open 
te to receive Truth, and never ſet Limits to your 
© own Improvement. Be ready always to hear 
« what may be objected againſt your favourite 
% Opinions, and thoſe which have had longeſt 
* Poſſeſſion of your Aſſent. And if there ſhould 
dc be any new and uncontroulable Evidence 
« brought againſt theſe old or beloved Senti- 
« ments, do not wink your Eyes faſt againſt the 
« Light, but part with any Thing for the Sake of 
« Truth: Remember when you overcome. an 
« Error you gain Truth; the Victory is on your 
c Side, and the Advantage is all your own.” | 
1 confeſs, thoſe grand Principles of Belief and 
Practice, which univerſally influence our Conduct 
both with Regard to this Life and the Life to 
come, ſhould be ſuppoſed to be well ſettled in 
the firſt Years of our Studies ; ſuch as, the Ex- 
fence and Providence of God, the Truth of Chriſti- 
danity, the Authority of Scripture, the great Rules of 
Morality, &c. We ſhould avoid a light flutter- 
ing Genius, ever ready to change our Founda- 
tions, and ro be carried about with every Wind of 
Doctrine. To guard againſt which Inconvenience, 
we ſhould labour with earneſt Diligence and fer. 
vent Prayer, that our moſt fundamental and im- 
portant Points of Belief and Practice, may be 
eſtabliſhed upon juſt Grounds of Reaſon and Scrip- 
Zire, when we come to Years of Diſcretion, and 
fit to judge for ourſelves in ſuch important Points. 
Yet lince it is poſſible that the Folly or Prejudices 
of younger Years may haye eſtabliſhed Perſons in 
ſome miſtaken Sentiments, even in very important 
Matters, we ſhould always hold ourſelves ready 
to receive any new Advantage toward the Correc- 
tion or Improvement even of our eſtabliſped Prin- 


 ciples, as well as Opinions of leſſer Moment. 
| CHAP, 
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CHAP. V. 


Specral Rules to direct us in judeing of 
| __ particular Objects. 


T would be endleſs to fun through all thoſe 

particular Objects concerning which we have 
Occaſion to paſs a Judgment at one Time or ano- 
ther. Things of. the moſt frequent Occurrence, 
of the wideſt Extent, and of the greateſt Impor- . 
rance, are the Objects and Exerciſes of Senſe, of 
Reaſen and Speculction; the Matters of 'Mbrality, ' 
Religion and Prudence, of human and divine Tefti= _ 
mony, together with the Efſays of Reaſoning upon 
Things paſt and future, Special Rules relating to 
all theſe! will ve the Subject of the following 
Sections. 5 85 | 


& £07 


Principtes and Rules of Judgment roncerning the 
Objects of SENSE. | OL er? 
£5 % HOUGH our Senſes are ſometimes liable 
to be deceived, yet when they are rightly 
diſpoſed, and fitly exerciſed about their proper 
Objects, with the juſt Aſſiſtance of Reg/en, they 
give us ſufficient Evidence of Truth. ö 
Tunis may be proved by an Argument drawn 
from the Wiſdom, Goodneſs, and Faitkfulneſs of Go 
ou Creator. It was He gave us our Sex/es, and 
he would not make us of ſuch a Conſtitution as. 
to be liable to perpetual Deception, and unavoid- 
able Error, in uſing theſe Faculties of Senſe in 
AW oh F - the - 
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the beſt Manner we are capable of, about thoſe 
very Things which are the proper Objects of 
them. Ds 1 

This may be proved alſo by the 7/7 Confequences 


that would follow from the Suppoſition of the contrary. 


If we could have no Certainty of the Dictates of 
our Senſes, we could never be ſure of any of the 
common Affairs and Occurrences of Life. Men 
could riot tranſact any of their civil or moral Con- 
cerns with any Certainty of Juſtice; nor indeed 
could we eat or drink, walk or move, with Safety. 
Our Senſes direct us in all theſe. 5 
Again, the Matters of Religion depend in ſome 
Meafurz upon the Certainty of the Dictates of 
Senſe; for Faith comes by Hearing; and it is to our 
Senſes that God appeals in working Miracles to 
prove his own Revelation. Now if when our Eyes 
and Ears, and other Organs of Senfe are rightly 
diſpoſed and exerciſed about their proper Objects, 
they were always liable to be deceived, there could 
be no Knowledge of the Goſpel, no Proof of Di- 
vine Revelation by Viſions, Voices, or Miracles. 

Our Senſes will diſcover Things near us and 
round about us, which are neceſſary for our pre- 
ſent State, with ſufficient Exactneſs; and Things 
diſtant alſo, ſo far as they relate to our neceſſary 
Uſe of them. 8 TE 

Nor 1s there need of any more accurate Rules. 
for the Uſe of our Senſes in the Judgment of all 
the common Affairs of Life, or even of miraculous 
and divine Operations, than the vulgar Part of 
Mankind are ſufficiently acquainted with by Na- 
ture, and by their daily own: Obſervations. 

But if we would expreſs theſe Rules in. a more 
exact Manner, how to judge by the Diftates of our 
Senſes, they ſhould be repreſented thus: 


1. We 
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1. We muſt take Care that the Organs of our Senſes 
Je rightly diſpeſed, and not under the Power of any 
Diſtemper or conſiderable Decay; as for Inſtance, 
that our Eyes are not tinctured with the Jaundice, 
when we would judge of Colours, leſt we pronounce 
them all yellow: That our Hands are not burning 
in a Fever, nor benumb'd with Freſt or the Palſy, 


when we would judge of the Heat or Coldugſs of any 
Object: That our Palate be not vitiated by any 


' Diſeaſe, or by ſome other improper Taſte, when 
we would judge of the true Tafte of any Solid or 
Liquid. This Direction relates to all our Senſes, but 
the following Rules chiefly refer to our Sight. 

2. We muſt obſerve whether the Objeft be at à 


proper Diſtance; for if it be too near or too far off, 


our Eyes will not ſufficiently diſtinguiſh many 
Things which are properly the Objects of Sight; 
and therefore (if poſſible) we muſt make nearer 


Approaches to the Object, or remove farther from 


it, till we have obtained that due Diſtance whic 
gives us the cleareſt Perception. 
3. We mult not employ our Sight to take a full 
Survey at once of Otjefs that are too large for it: 
but we mult view them by Parts, and then judge 


of the Whole: Nor muſt our Senſes judge of Objetts 


too ſmall, for ſome Things which appear through 
Glaſſes to be really and diſtinctly exiſtent, are 
either utterly inviſible, or greatly confuſed, when 
we would judge of them by the naked Eye. 

4. We muſt place ourſelves in fuch a Poſition to- 


ward the Object, or place the Object in ſuch a Poſt- 
tion toward our Eye, as may Fre us the cleareſt Re- 


preſentation of it; for a different Poſition greatly 
alters the Appearance of the Shape of Bodies. 
And for this Reaſon we ſhould change the Poſition 
both of the He and * in ſome Caſes, m 
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by viewing the O2ze# in ſeveral Appearances, we 
may paſs a more compleat and certain Judgment 
concerning it. 

g. We "muſt conſider what the Medium is by 

' wwhich Objects are repreſcuted to our Senſes ; whe- 
ther it be thinner or thicker; whether it be Air 
or Vapour, or Water, or Glaſs, Se. whether it be 
duly enlightened or duſky ; whether it reflect or 
refra&t, or only tranſmit the Appearance of the 
Object; and whether it be tinctured with any par- 
ticular Colour: Whether it be moving or at reſt. 
6. We muſt ſometimes uſe other Helps. to aſſiſt 
our Senſes; and if we make uſe of Glaſſes, we 
muſt make all juſt Allowances for the Thickneſs 
or Thinneſs of them, for the Clearneſs or Dul- 
neſs, for the Smoothneſs or Roughneſs, for the 
Plainneſs, the Convexity or Concavity of them, 
and for the Diſtance at which theſe Glaſſes are 
placed fram the Eye, or from the Object, (or from 
one another, if there be two or more Glaſſes 
uſed) and all this according to the Rules of Art. 
The fame Sort of Caution ſhould be uſed alſo in 
Mediums which aſſiſt the Hearing, ſuch as — 
ing-Trumpets, Hearing-Trumpets, &c. 

7. If the Object may be propoſed to more Senſes 
than one, let us call in the Aſſiſtance of ſame other 
Senſe to examine it, and this will enereaſe the 
Evidence of what one Senſe dictates. For Exam- 
ple, Our Ear may aſſiſt our Eye in judging of the 
Diſtance of Bodies, which are both vifible and 

ſonorous, as an exploded Cannon, or a Cloud charged 

with Thunder. Our Feeling may aſſiſt our Sight in 
judging of the Kind, the Shape, Situation, or Diſ- 

tance of Bodies that are near at hand, as whether a 
Garment be Silk or Stuff, &c. So if I both fee, hear, 
and embrace my fn. I am ſure he is gde 
8. We 


% 
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8. We ſhould alſo make /everal Trials, at ſome 
diſtant Times, and in different Circumſtances, con- 
paring former Experiments with later, and our 

own Obſervations with thoſe of other Perſons. 

It is by ſuch Methods as theſe that modern Phi- 
Joſopby has been ſo greatly * by the Vie 
of ſenſi ble Experiments, | 


SKC II. 


br TP Rules of Fudgment i in Matters of 


REASON and SPECULATION. 


I T is by Reaſon we judge both in 108 of Spe- 


culation and Practice; there are peculiar Rules 
which relate to Things practical, whether they be 
Matters of Religion, Morality or Prudence; yet 
many Things in this Section may be applied to 


practical Inquiries and Matters of Faith, though 


it chiefly relates to e or Speculations of 
Reaſon. 

1. Whatſoever clear Ideas we can join together 
without Inconſiſtency, are to be counted Pof ble, 
becauſe Almighty Power can make whatſoever we 
can conceive, 

2. From the mere Poſſibility of a Thing we can- 
not infer its actual Exiſtence; nor from che Mon- 
Exiſtence of it can we infer its Impolſibility. 


Note, The Idea of God ſeems to claim an Ex- 


emption from this general Rule; for if he be po/- 
. ſible, he certainly exiſts, becauſe the very Idea 
includes Eternity; and he cannot begin to be: If 
he exiſt not, he is s inpali ble, for the very ſame 
e | 


\ 
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3. Whatſoever is evidently contained in the 
Idea of any Thing, may be affirmed of that 
Thing with Certainty. Reaſon is cantained in 
the Idea of a Man; and Exiftence is contained in 
the Idea of God; and therefore we may affirm 

mY exiſts, and Man is reafonable. ; 

It is impoſſible that the ſame Thing ſhould 
he. and not be at the ſame Time, and in the ſame 
Reſpect. Thence it follows, that two contradifory 
eas cannot be joined in the ſame Part of the ſame 
Subject, at the ſame Time, and in the Jeme Reſpets : 
Or, that 7wo' comradiory ike hh tions can never 
4e both lie. 

5. 1 he more we a with any Subject i in its 
various Properties, the better Knowledge of it we 
are likely to attain; and by frequent and repeated 
Inquiries and Experiments, Reaſonings and Con- 
yerſations about it, we confirm our-true Judgments 
of that Thing and correct our former Miſtakes. 

6. Yet after our utmoſt Inquiries, we can never 
be aſſured by Reaſon, that we know all the Powers 
and Properties of any finite Being. | 
F. If Fnite Beings are not adequately known by 
us, much leſs the Things infinite: For it is of the 
Nature of a fnite Mind not to be able to compre- 
hend what is infinite. 

8. We may judge nd argue very juſtly and 
certainly concerning Irfinities, in ſome Parts of 
them, or fo far as our Ideas reach, though the 
Infinity of them hath ſomething incomprehenſible 
init. And this is built on the general Rule fol- 
lowing, namely, 

9. Whatſdever is ſufficiently clear and evident, 
ought not to be denied, though there are other 
Things belonging to the fame Subject, which can- 
not be comprehended. I may affirm many Things 
with Certainty concerning 3 human Souls, their Union 

» with 
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with Bodies, concerning the Diviſibility of Matter, 
and the Attributes of God, though many other 
Things relating to them are all Darkneſs to us. 

10. If any Opinion propoſed has either no Argu- 
ments, or equal Arguments tor and againit it, we 
muſt remain in perfect Suſpenſe about it, till con- 
vincing Evidence appear on one Side. 

115 Where preſent Neceſſity of Action does not 
conſtrain us to determine, we ſhould not imme- 
diately yield up our Aſſent to mere probable Ar- 
guments, without a due Reſerve, if we have any 
reaſonable Hope of obtaining greater Light and 
Evidence on one Side or the other: For when the 
Balance of the Judgment once reſigns its Equili- 
brium or Neutrality to a mere probable Argument, 
it is too ready to ſettle itſelf on that Side, ſo that 
the Mind will not eaſily change that Judgment, 
though bright and ſtrong Evidence appear after. 
wards on the other Side. 

112. Of two Opinions, if one has unanſwerable 

Difficulties attending it, we mult not reject it im- 
mediately, till we examine whether the contrary 
Opinion has not Nificalties as unauſtwerable. 

13. If each Opinion has Obhjechions againſt it, 
which we cannot anſwer, or reconcile, we ſhould 
rather embrace that which has the leaſt Difficulties 
= i, and which has the beſt Arguments to ſupport 

And let our Aſſent bear Fe to the ſu- 
Sw Evidence. 

14. If any Doctrine hath very ſtrong and ſuf- 
ficient Light and Evidence to command our Aſſent, 
we ſhould not reject it becauſe there is an Objection 
or two againſt it which we are not able to anſwer; 
for upon this ſoot a common Chriſtian would be 
baffled out af every Article of his Faith, and muſt 
renounce even the Dictates * his Reaſon and his 
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Senſes; and the moſt learned Man perhaps would 
hold but very few of them faſt: For ſome Objec- 
tions which attend the ſacred Doctrine of the Eter- 
nity and the Omnipreſence of God, and the philoſo- 
-phical Doctrines of Light, Atoms, Space, Motion, 
.&c. are hardly ſolvable to this Day. _ 

15. Where two Extremes are propoſed, either 
in Matters of Speculation or Practice, and neither 
of them has certain and convincing, Evidence, it is 
generally ſafeſt to take the middle Way. Modera- 
"tion is more likely to come near the Truth than doubt- 
ful Extremes. This is an excellent Rule to judge 
of the Characters and Value of the greateſt Part 
of Perſons and Things; for Nature ſeldom deals 
in Superlatives. It is a good Rule alſo by which 

to form our Judgment in many ſpeculative Con- 
troverſies; a reconciling Medium in ſuch Caſes 
does often beſt ſecure Truth as well as Peace. 

16. When two different Propoſitions have each 
a very ſtrong and cogent Evidence, and do not 
plainly appear inconſiſtent, we may believe both of 
them, though we cannot at preſent ſee the Way to 
reconcile them. Reaſon, as well as our own Con- 
ſciouſneſs, aſſures us, that the Will of Man is free, 
and that Multitudes of human Actions are in that 
Reſpef contingent; and yet Reaſon and Scripture 
aſſure us, that God foreknows them all, and this 
implies a certain Fatality, Now though learned 
Men have not to this Day hit on any ſo clear 
and happy Method as is deſired to reconcile. theſe 
_ Propoſitions, yet ſince we do not ſee a plain In- 
conſiſtency in them, we juſtly believe them both, 
becauſe their Evidence 1s great. 

17. Let us not therefore too ſuddenly determine 
in difficult Matters, that two Things are utterly in- 
- gor/iftent-; For there are many Propoſitions which 
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may appear inconſiſtent at firſt, and yet afterwards 
we find their Conſiſtency, and the Way of recon- 
ciling them may be made plain and eaſy: As alſo, 
there are other Propoſitions which may appear 
conſiſtent at firſt, but after due Examination we 
find their Incenſiſtency. 

18. For the fame Reaſon we ſhould not call 
thoſe Difficulties utterly in/olvable, or thoſe Ob- 


jections unanfwerable, which we are not preſently 


able to anſwer: Time and Diligence may give 


_ farther Light. 

19. In ſhort, if we will ſecure ourſelves from 
Error, we ſhall not be too frequent or haſty in 
aſſerting the certain Conſiſtency or Inconſiſtency, the 


abſolute Univerſality, Neceſſity, or Impaſſibility of 


Things, where there is not the brighteſt Evidence. 
He is but a young and raw Philoſopher, who, 
when he ſees two particular Ideas evidently agree, 
immediately aſſerts them to agree univerſally, to 
agree neceſſarily, and that it is impoſſible it ſhould 
be s6therwiſe. Or when he ſees evidently that two 
particular Ideas happen to diſagree, he preſently 
aſſerts their conſtant and natural Inconſiſtency, their 
utter Impoſſibility of Agreement, and calls every 


Thing contrary to his Opinion Abjurdity and Non- f 


ſenſe. A true Philoſopher will affirm or deny 
with much Caution and Modeſty, unleſs he has 
thoroughly examined and found the Evidence of 
every Part of his Aſſertion excecding plain. 

20. Let us have a care of building our Aſſurance 
of any important Point of Doctrine upon one ſingle 
Argument, if there are more to be obtained. We 
ſhould not ſlight and reject all other Arguments 


which ſupport the ſame Doctrine, leſt if our fa- 


 wourite Argument ſhould be refuted, and fail us, we 
ſhould be tempted to en that important Prin- 


eile 
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ciple of Truth. 1 think this was a very culpable 
Practice in Deſcartes, and ſome of his F ollowers, 
who when he had found out the Argument for the 
Exiſtence of God, derived from the Idea of a moſt per- 


PFedt and ſelf-exiſtent Being, he ſeemed to deſpiſe and 


abandon all other Arguments againſt Atheiſm. 

21. If we happen to have our chief Arguments 
for any Opinion refuted, we ſhould not immedi- 
ately give up the Opinion itſelf; for perhaps it may 
be a Truth ſtill, and we may find it to be juſtly 
ſupported by other Arguments, which we might 
once think weaker, or perhaps by new Arguments 
which we knew not before. 

22. We ought to eſteem that to be 8 Evi- 
' dence of a Propoſition, where both the Kind and the 
Force of the Arguments or Proofs are as great as 
the Nature of the Thing admits, and as the Ne- 
ceflity or Exigence of the Caſe requires. So if 
we have a credible and certain Teſtimony that Chriſt 
roſe from the Dead, it is enough; we are not to 
expect mathematical or ocular Demonſtration for it, 
at leaſt in our Day. 

23. Though we ſhould ſeek what Proofs may 
be attained of any Propoſition, and we ſhould re- 
ceive any Number of Arguments which are juſt 
and evident for the Confirmation of the ſame 
Truth, yet we mult not judge of the Truth of any 
Propoſition by the Number of Arguments which are 
brought to ſupport it, but by the Strength and 
Weight of them ; A building will ſtand firmer and 
longer on four large Pillars of Marble, than on 
ten of Sand, or Earth, or Timber. 

24. Yet where certain Evidence is not to be 
found or expected, à conſiderable Number of pro- 
bable Arguments carry great Weight with them even 
in _ of Speculation, T Phat is a probable 
5 = Hypotheſis 
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Hypotheſis in Philoſophy or in T, beology, which goes 
fartheſt toward the Solution of many difficult 
Queſtions ariſing on any Subject. 


S E C F. III. 


| Principles and Rules of Judgment in Matters of 
MoraLlity and RELIGION. 


H to mention a few Definitions of Words or 
Terms. | | . 

By Matters of Morality and Religion, I mean 
thoſe Things which relate to our Duty to God, 
ourſelves, or our Fellow Creatures. 


Moral Good, or Virtue, or Holineſs, is an Action | 


or Temper conformable to the Rule of our Duty. 
Moral Evil, or Vice, or Sin, is an Action or Tem- 
per unconformable to the Rule of our. Duty, or 
a Neglect to fulfil it. „%%% 


4 


Note, The Words Vice or Virtue, chiefly imply 


the Relation of our Actions to Men and this 


World. Sin and Holineſs, rather imply their Re- 
lation to God and the other World. | 


Natural Good is that which gives us Pleaſure or 


Satisfaction. Natural Evil is that which gives us 
Pain or Grief. | 3 

Happineſs conſiſts in the Attainment of the high- 
eſt and moſt laſting natural Good. Miſery conſiſts 


in ſuffering the higheſt and moſt laſting natural 


Evil; that is, in ſhort, Heaven or Hell. 
Though this be a juſt Account of perfect Happi- 
neſs and perfect Miſery, yet whereſoever Pain over- 
balances Pleaſure, there is a Degree of Miſery and 
| | where- 


ERE it may be proper in the firſt Place 


T 
whereſoever Pleaſure overbalances Pain, there f is a 
Degree of Happinęſb. 

I proceed now to lay down ſome Principles and 
Rules of Judgment in Matters of Morality and Re- 
ligion. 
oat The Will of car Maker, whether 1 8 
by Reaſon or Revelation, carries the higheſt Au- 
thority with it, and is therefore the bighe# Rule F 
Duty to intelligent Creatures; a Conformity or 
Nonconformity to it determines their Actions to 
be morally good or evil. | 

2. Whatſoever is really an immediate Duty to- 
ward ourſelves, or toward our F ellow-Creatures, 
is more remotely a Duty to God; and therefore in 
the Practice of it we ſhould have an Eye to the 

Mill of God as our Rule, and to his Glory as our 
End. 

3. Our wiſe and gracious Creator has cloſely _ 
united our Duty and our Happineſs together; and 
has connected Sin, or Vice, and Puniſhment ; that 
is, he has ordained that the higheft natural Good and 
Evil ſhould have a cloſe Connexion with moral - 
Good and Evil, and that both in the Nature of 
Things, and by his own poſitive Appointment. 

4. Conſcience ſhould ſeek all due Information, 
in order to determine what is Duty, and what is 
Sin, becauſe Happineſs and Miſery depend upon it. 

On this Account our Inclination to pręſent 
temporal Good, and our Averſion to preſent temporal 
Evil, muſt be wiſely overbalanced by the Conlide- 
ration of future and eternal Good br Evil, that is; 
Happineſs or Miſery. And for this Reaſon we ſhould 
not omit a Duty, or commit a Sin, to gain any 
temporal Good, or to avoid any temporal | Evil, 
6. Though our natural Reaſon in a State of Inno- 


| cence might be ſufficient to find out thoſe Duties 
which 
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which were neceſlary for an innocent Creature, in 
order to abide in the Favour of his Maker, yet in 
a fallen State, our natural Reaſon is by no Means 
ſufficient to find out all that is neceſſary to reſtore 
a ſinful Creature to the divine Favour. | 
7. Therefore God hath condeſcended, in various 
Ages of Mankind, to reveal to ſinful Men what he 
requires of them in order to their Ręſtoration, and 
has appointed in his Word ſome peculiar Matters 
of Faith and Practice, in order to their Salvation. 
This is called Revealed Religion; as the Things 
knowable concerning God and our Duty by the 
Light of Nature, are called Natural Religion. 
8. There are alſo many Parts of Morality, and 
natural Religion, or many natural Duties relating to 
God, to ourſelves, and to our Neighbours, which 
would be exceeding difficult and tedious for the 
Bulk of Mankind to find out and determine by xa- 
tural Reaſon; therefore it has pleaſed God in this 
ſacred Book of Divine Revelation, to expreſs the 
molt neceſſary Duties of this Kind in a very plain 
and eaſy Manner, and made them intelligible to 
Souls of the loweſt Capacity; or they may be very 
caſily derived thence by the Uſe of Reaſon. 
9. As there are ſome Duties much more zece/- 
ſary, and more important than others are, ſo every 
Duty requires our Application to underftand and 
practiſe it, in Proportion to its Neceſſity and In- 
Portance. | gs Y . 

10. Where two Duties ſeem to ſtand in Oppo- 
| fition to each other, and we cannot practiſe both, 
the 1% muſt give Way to the greater, and the 
Omiſſion of the leſs is not ſinful. So ceremonial 

Laws give Way to moral: God will have Mercy 
and not Sacrijice, EE 


11. In 
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Nos: d, Put . 
11. In Duties of Natural Religion, we may judge 
of the different, Degrees of their Neceſſity and 
Importance by Reſon, according to their greater 
or more apparent Tendency to the Honour of 
God, and the Good of Men: But in Matters of 
Revealed Religion, it is only divine Revelation can 
certainly inform us what is moſt neceſſary and 
moſt important; yet we may be aſſiſted alſo in 


that Search by the Exerciſes of Reaſon. 


12. In Actions wherein there may be /ome 
Scruple about the Duty or Lawfulneſs of them, we 
ſhould chooſe always the ſafeſt Side, and abſtain - 


as far as we can from the Practiſe of Things whote 


| Lawfulneſs we ſuf] pect. 


13. Points of the greateſt Importance in human 
Life, or in Religion, are generally the moſt evi- 
dent, both in the Nature of Things, and in the 
Word of God; and where Points of Faith or Prac- 
tice are exceeding difficult to find out, they cannot 
be exceeding important. This Propoſition may be 
proved by the Goodneſs and Faithfulneſs of God, 


as well as by Experience and Obſervation, 


14. In fome of the outward Practices and 
Forms of Religion, as well as human Affairs, there 


is frequently a preſent Necelſſity of ſpeedy Action one 


Way or another: In ſuch a Cafe, having furveye 

Arguments on both Sides, as far as our 'Time and 
Circumſtances admit, we muſt guide our Practice 
by theſe Reaſons which appear moſt probable, and 
ſeem at that Time to overbalence the reſt; yet al- 
ways reſerving room to admit farther Light and 
Evidence, when ſuch Occurrences return again. 
It is a Preponderation of circumſtantial Arguments. 


that muſt determine our Actions in a thouſand 


Occurrences. 


15. We 
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15. We may allo determine upon probable Ar- 
guments where the Matter is of ſmall Conſequence 
and would not anſwer the Trouble of ſeeking af- 
ter Certainty. Life and Time are more precious 
than to have a large Share of them laid out in 
ſcrupulous Inquiries, whether /moaking Tobacco, 
or wearing a Perriwig be lawful or no. k 

16. In Affairs of greater Importance, and which 
may have a long, laſting, and extenſive Influence 
on our future Conduct or Happineſs, we ſhould 
not take up with Probabilities, if Certainty may be 
attained. Where there is any Doubt on the Mind, 
in ſuch Caſes, we ſhould call in the Aſſiſtance of 
all Manner of Circumſtances, Reaſons, Motives, 
Conſequences on all Sides: We muſt wait longer, 
and vith earneſt Requeſt ſeek human and divine 
Advice before we fully determine our Judgment 
and our Practice; according to the old Roman 
Sentence, Quod ftatuendum eft ſemel, deliberandum 
eft diu; © We ſhould be long in conſidering what 
we muſt determine once for all. 


»! 
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Principles and Rules of Judgment in Matters of 
„ HuMan PRUDENCE. 5 


8 HE great Deſign of Prudence, as diſtinct 
1 from Morality and Religion, is to determine 
and manage every Affair with Decency, and t 
the beſt Advantage. WT Os 
That is decent, which is agreeable to our State, 
Condition or Circumſtances, whether it be in Be- 
haviour, Diſcourſe, or Action. 
| 8 | That 
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That is advantageous which attains the molt and 
beſt Purpoſes, and avoids the moſt and greateſt 
Inconveniencies. 

As there is infinite Variety in the Circumſtances | 
of Perſons, T, bings, Atitons,- Times and Places, fo 
we muſt be furniſhed with ſuch general Rules as 
are accommodable to all this Variety by a wiſe 
Judgment and Diicretion : For what is an Act of 
conſummate Prudence in ſome Times, Places, and 
Circumſtances, would be canſummate Folly in others. 
Now theſe Rules may be ranged 1 in the following 
ere —_ 

Our Regard to "NG or Things, ſhould 
be * — by the Degrees of Concerument we 
have with them, the Relation we have to them, 
or the Expefation we have from them. Theſe 
ſhould be the Meaſures by which we ſhould pro- 
portion our Diligence and Application in any 
Thing: that relates to them. 
22. Weſhould always conſider whether ie Thing 

we N be attainable ; Whether it be Worthy our 
Purſuit; whether it be worthy of the Degree of 
Purſuit ; whether it be worthy of the Means uſed 
in order to attain it. This Rule is neceſſary both 
in Matters of Knotoledge, and Matters of Practice. 
Z. When the Advantages and Diſadvantages, 

Conveniencies and Iuconveniencies of any Action are 
balanced together, we muſt finally determine on 
that Side which has the ſuperior Weight; and the 
{ſooner in Things which are neceſſarily and Fpqedily 
to be done or determined. 4 

4. If Advantages and Di Hallubatages in their own 

Ware are equal, then thoſe which are moſt cer- 
tain or likely as to the Event, ſhould turn the Scale 
of our r and determine our Practice. 


5. Where 
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5. Where the Inprobabilities of Succeſs or Ad- 


voantage are greater than the Probabilities, it is not 


Prudence to act or venture, if the Action may BE 
attended with Danger or Loſs equal to the pro- 
.poſed Gain. It is proper to inquire whether this 
be not the Caſe in almoſt all Lotteries; for they 
that hold Stakes will certainly ſecure Part to 
themſelves ; and only the Remainder being divid- 
ed into Prizes muſt render the Improbability of Gain 
to each Adventurer greater than the Probability. 

6. We ſhould not deſpiſe or neglect any real 

Advantage, and abandon the Purſuit of it, though 
we cannor attain all the Advantages that we deſire. 
This would be to act like Children, who are fond 
of ſomething which ſtrikes their Fancy moſt, and 
fullen and regardleſs of every Thing elle, if oy 
are not humoured in'that Fancy. 
7. Though a general Knowledge of Things be 
uſeful in Science and in human Life, yet we ſhould 
content ourſelves with a more ſuperficial Know- 
ledge of thoſe Things which have the leaſt Rela- 
tion to our chief End and Deſign. 

8. This Rule holds good alſo in Matters of Bu- 
ines and Practice, as well as in Matters of Know- 
ledge; and therefore we ſhould not graſp at every 
Thing, deft in the End we attain nothing. Perſons that 
either by an Inconſtancy of Temper, or by a vain 
Ambition, will purſue every Sort of Art and Sci- 
ence, Study and Buſineſs, ſeldom grow excellent in 
any one of them: And Projefors who form twenty 
Schemes, ſeldom uſe ſufficient Application to 
finiſh one of them, or make it turn to good 
Account. 

9. Take heed of delaying and trifling : amon i 

the Means inſtead of reaching at the End. I. 
heed of waſting: a Life in mere ſpeculative Studies, 
which is called to Action and CO ROOT Dwell 
2 not 


EEEEEEFEFFETTT =, Fatlh. 
not too long in philoſophical, mathematical, or 
grammatical Parts of Learning, when your chief 
Deſign is Law, Phyfick, or Divinity. Do not ſpend 
the Day in gathering Flowers by the Way-ſide, 
teſt Night come upon you before you arrive at your 
Journey's End, and then you will not reach it. 
10. Where the Caſe and Circumſtances of wife 

and good Men reſemble our own Caſe and Circum- 
flances, we may borrow a great deal of Inſtruction 
toward our preſent Conduct from their Example, 
as well as in all Cafes we may learn much from 
82 5 Converſation and Advice. 

After all other Rules remember this, that 
mere eee in Matters of human Prudence can 
never be a perfect Director, without Experience and 
Obſervation. We may be content therefore in our 
younger Years to commit ſome unavoidable Miſ- 
takes in Point of Prudence, and we ſhall ſee Mil- 


takes enow in the Conduct of others, both which 


' ought to be treaſured up amongſt our uſeful Oęſer- 

wations, in order to teach us better Judgment for 

Time to come. Sometimes the Miſtakes, Impru- 

.dencies and Follies, which ourſelves or others have 

been guilty of, give us brighter and more effectual 

Leſſons of Prudence, than the wiſeſt Coun/els, and 
the faireſt E ramples could ever have done. 


EW 


P. iciptes — Rules of Judgment 5 in Matters of 
HumMaN (TESTIMONY. J 


0 


＋ FI Eee of human Te Rimor is not ſo 


proper to lead us into the Knowledge of 


the Eſſence and inwerd Nature of Things, as to 
eint us with the Exiſence of I kings, and to 
inform 


' 
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inform us of Matters of Fatt both paſt and preſent. 
And though there be a great deal of Fallibility in 
the Teſtimony of Men, yet there are ſome Things 
we may be almoſt as certain of, as that the Sun 
ſhines, or that five Twenties make an Hundred. Who 
is there at London that knows any Thing of the 
World, but believes there is ſuch a City as Paris 
in France; that the Pope awells at Rome; that 
Fulius Ceſar was an Emperor ; or that Luther had 
4 great Hand in the Reformation? OD 

If we obſerve the following Rules, we may ar- 
rive at ſuch a Certainty in many Things of human 
Teſtimony, as that it is morally impoſſible we 
ſhould be deceived, that is, we may obtain a moral 
Certainty, „ A OLE 

1. Let us conſider whether the Thing reported 
bein itſelf pofible ; if not, it can never be credible, 
whoſoever relates it. „ 

2. Conſider farther whether it be probable, whe- 
ther there are any concurring Circumſtances to prove 
it, beſide the mere Teſtimony of the Perſon that 
relates it. I confeſs, if theſe laſt Conditions are 
wanting, the Thing may be true, but then it 
ought to have the ſtronger Teſtimony to ſupport 
. | 


3. Conſider whether the Perſon who relates it 
be capable of knowing the Truth ; Whether he be 
a Heil ful Judge in ſuch Matters, if it be a Buſineſs 
of Art, or a nice Appearance in Nature, or ſome 
curious Experiment in Philoſophy. But if it be 
a mere Occurrence in Life, a plain, ſenſible Mat- 
ter of Fact, it is enough to 1nquire whether he 
who relates it were an Dye or Ear-Witneſs, or 
whether he himſelf had it only by Hear/ay, or can 
trace it up to the Original. 9 gk 


83 4. Conſider 


% 


— 
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Conſider whether the Narrator be honef and 
faithful, as well as ſkilful: Whether he hath no 
Bias upon his Mind, no peculiar Goin or Profit by 
beheving or reporting it, no Intereſt or Principle 
which might warp his own Belief aſide from 
Truth; or which might tempt him to prevari- 
cate, to ſpeak falſly, or to give a Repreſentation 
a little different from the naked Truth of Things. 
In ſhort, whether there be no Occaſion of n 
n his Report. 

Conſider whether ſeveral Perſons agree toge- 
| thay 4 in the Report of this Matter; and if ſo, then 
whether theſe Perſons who joined together in their 
Teſtimony, might not be ſuppoſed t to combine to- 
gether in a Falſhood. Whether they are Perſons of 
ſufficient Skill, Probity and Credit. It might be 
alſo inquired, whether they are of different Na- 
tions, Sects, Parties, Opinions, or Intereſts. For 
the more divided they are in all theſe, the more 
Ukely is their Report to be true, if they agree to- 
gether in their Account of the ſame Thing; and 
efpecially if they perſiſt in it without wavering. 
6. Conſider farther, whether the Report were 
capable of being eaſily refuted at firſt if it had not 

been true; if ſo, this confirms the Teſtimony. 

7. Inquire yet again, Whether there has been a 
conſtant, uniform Tradition and Belief of this Mat- 
ter, from the very firſt Age or Time when the 
Thing was tranſacted, without any reaſonable 
Doubts or Conte Or, 

8. If any Part of it hath been Sdudred by - any 
conſiderable Perſons, whether it has been ſearched 
out and afterwards confirmed, by having all the Scru- 
ples-and Doubts removed. In either of theſe Caſes 
me T * becomes more firm and credible. 


5 Inquire, 
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9. Inquire, on the other hand, whether there 
are any confiderable Otjefions remaining againſt the 
Belief of that Propoſition ſo atteſted. Whether 
there be any Thing very improbable in the Thing 
itſelf, Whether any concurrent Circumſtances ſeem 
to oppoſe it. Whether any Perſon or Perſons give 
a poſitive and plain Teſtimony againſt it. Whether 
they are equally eilful and equally fails ful as thoſe 
who aſſert it. Whether there be as many or more 
in Number, and whether they might have any ſe- 
cret Bias or Influence on them to contradict its 

10. Sometimes the entire Silence of a Thing may 
have ſomething of Weight towards the Decifion 
of a doubtful Point of Hiſtory, or a Matter of 
human Faith, namely, where the Fact is pretended 
to be publick, if the Perſons who are ſilent about 
it were ſkilful to obſerve, and could not but know 
ſuch an Occurrence; if they were engaged by 
Principle or by Intereſt to have declared it; if 
they had a fair Opportunity to ſpeak of it: And 
theſe Things may tend to make a Matter ſuſpi- 
cious, if it be not very well atteſted by politive 
Proof. 

11. Remember that in ſome Reports: there are 
more Marks of Falſpood than of Truth, and in 
others there are more Marks of Truth than of Fal/- 
hood. By a Compariſon of all theſe Things toge- 
ther, and putting every Argument on one Side 
and the other into the Balance, we muſt form as 
good a Judgment as we can which Side prepon- 
derates; and give a ſtrong or a feeble Aſſent or 
Diſſent, or withhold our Judgment entirely, ac- 

cording to greater or leſſer Evidence, according to 
pan. plain or dubious Marks Y Truth or Falſ- 
00 | 


8 4 1 Obſerve 
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12. Obſerve that in Matters of human Teſti- 
mony there is oftentimes a great Mixture of Truth 
and Falſbood in the Report itſelf ; Some Parts of 
the Story may be perfectly true, and ſome utterly 
falſe ; and ſome may have ſuch a blended Confu- 
ſion of Circumſtances which are a little warpt aſide 
from the Truth, and miſrepreſented, that there is 
need of good Skill and Accuracy to form a Judg- 
ment concerning them, and determine which Part 
is true, and which is falſe, The whole Report is 


not to be believed, becauſe ſome Parts are indu- 


_ bitably true, nor the whole to be rejected, becauſe 

ſome Parts are as evident Falſhoods. | 
We may draw two remarkable O#/ervations from 

this Section. E 


Ob ſerv. I. How certain is the Truth of the 
Chriſtian Religion, and particularly of the Reſur- 
redtion of Chrift, which is a Matter of Fact on 
which Chriſtianity is built! We have almoſt all the 
concurrent Evidences that can be derived from 
human Teſtimony joining to confirm this glorious 
Truth. The Fact is not impoſſible ; concurrent 
Circumſtances caſt a favourable Aſpect on it; it 
was foretold by one who wrought Miracles, and 
therefore not unlikely, nor uneꝝpected: The A- 
poſtles and firſt Diſciples were Eye and Ear-Wit- 
neſſes, for they converſed with their riſen Lord; 
they were the moſt plain, honeſt Men in them 
ſelves; the Temptations of worldly Intereſt did 
rather diſcourage their Belief and Report of it : 
They all agree in this Matter, though they were 
Men of different Characters; Phariſees and Fiſber- 
men, and Publicans, Men of Judea and Galilee, 
and perhaps ſome Heathens, who were early con- 
verted: The Thing might eaſily have been diſ- 
proved if it were falſe; it hath been conveyed 


by 
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by conſtant Tradition and Writing down to our 
Times; thoſe who at firſt doubted, were after- 
wards convinced by certain Proofs ; nor have any 
pretended to give any Proof of the contrary, but 
merely denied the Fact with Impudence, in Op- 
poſition to all theſe Evidences. 

O-ſerv. II. How weak is the Faith which is 
due to a Multitude of Things in ancient human 
Hiſtory !' For though many of theſe Criteria, or 
Marks of Credibility, are found plainly in the 
more general and publick Facts, yet as to a Multi- 
tude of particular Falis and Circumſtances, how 
deficient are they in ſuch Evidence as ſhould de- 
mand our Aſſent! Perhaps there is nothing that 
ever was done in all paſt Ages, and which was not 
2 publick Fact, ſo well . e as tbe RefurreZion 


of Chriſt 
SEC T. VI. 


Principles and Rules of Judgment in Matters Cl 
DrVIVE TESTIMONY, | | 


| A Jens Teſtimony acquaints us s with Matters 
14 of Fa, both paſt and preſent, which lie be- 
| yond the Reach of our own perſonal Notice; ſo 
divine Teſtimony is ſuited to inform us both of the 
Nature of Things, as well as Matters of Fact, and 
of Things future, as well as preſent or pet 
| Whatſoever is dictated to us by God — or 
by Men who are divinely inſpired, muſt be believed 
— _—_ full Aſſurance, Reaſon demands us to believe 
| whatſoever divine Revelation diQates : For God is 
perfectly wiſe, and cannot be deceived ; he is faith- 
Ful and good, and will not deceive his Creatures: 
And when Reaſon has found out the certain Marks 
gr Credentials of divine Teſtimony to belong to any 
| Propolitzon, 


— U “ ken. 
Propoſition, there remains then no farther Inquiry 
to be made, but only to find out the true Senſe 
and Meaning of that which God has revealed, 
for Reaſon itſelf demands the Belief of it. 
Nov divine Teſtimony or Revelation requires theſe 
08 Credentials. 

1. That the Propoſitions or Doctrines revealed 
be not inconſiſtent with Reaſon; for intelligent Crea- 
tures can never be bound to believe real Inconſiſt- 
encies. Therefore we are ſure the popiſh Doctrine 
of Tranſubſtantiation is not a Matter of divine Re- 
velation, becauſe it is contrary to all our Senſes 
and our Reaſon, even in their proper Exerciſes. 

God can dictate nothing but what is worthy of 
himfelf, and agreeable to his own Nature and di- 
vine Perfections. Now many of theſe Perfections 
are diſcoverable by the Light of Reafon, and 
whatſoever is inconſiſtent with theſe Perfections 
cannot be a divine Revelation. | 

But let it be noted, that in Matters of Practice 


towards our Fellow Creatures, God may command 


us to act in a Manner contrary to what Reaſon 
would direct antecedent to that Command. So 
Abraham was commanded to offer up his Son a 
Sacrifice: The Iſraelites were ordered to borrow 
of the Egyptians without paying them, and tq 
plunder and ſlay the Inhabitants of Canaan : Be- 
cauſe:God has a ſovereign Right to all Things, and 
can with Equity diſpoſſeſs his Creatures of Life, 
and every Thing which he has given them, and 
eſpecially ſuch ſinful Creatures as Mankind; and 
he can appoint whom he pleaſes to be the Inſtru- 
ments of this juſt Diſpoſſeſſion or Deprivation. So 
that theſe divine Commands are not really incon- 
fiſtent with right Reaſon; for whatſoever is fo can- 
not be believed, where 8 luce tency appears. 

. 2, Upon 
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2. Upon the fame Account the whole Doctrine 
of Revelation muſt be conſent with itſelf; every 
Part of it mult be conſiſtent with each other: And 
though in Points of Pra#ice latter Revelation may 
repeal or cancel former divine Laws, yet'in Mat- 
ters of Belief no latter Revelation can be incon- 
ſiſtent with what has been heretofore revealed. 
3. Divine Revelation muſt be confirmed by ſome 
divine and ſupernatural Appearances, ſome extraor- 
dinary Signs or Tokens, Viſions, Voices, or Miracles 
. wrought, or Prophecies fulfilled. There muſt be 
ſome Demonſtrations of the Preſence and Power of 
God, Fr pg to all the Powers of Nature, or the 
ſettled Connection which God as Creator has eſta- 
N among his Creatures in this viſible World. 
If there are. any ſuch extraordinary and won- 
derfal Appearances and Operations brought to 
conteſt with, or to oppoſe divine Revelation, there 
mult and always will be ſuch a Superiority on the 
Side of that Revelation which is truly divine, as 
to manifeſt that God is there. This was the 
Caſe when the Egyptian Sorcerers contended with 
Moſes. But the Wonders which Moſes wrought, 
did fo far tranſcend the Powers of the NMagicians, 
as made them confeſs It was the Finger of God. 
. Theſe divine Appearances or Atteſtations to 
Revelation muſt be either known to ourſelves, by 
our own perſonal Obſervation of them, or they 
muſt be ſufficiently atteſted by others, according to 
the Principles and Rules by which Matters of u- 
man Faith are to be Jae in the foregoing 
Section. 

Some of thoſe, who lived in the Necious and 
Ages where Miracles were wrought, were Eye and 
Car- Witneſſes of the Truth and Divinity of the 
Revelation; but we, who live in theſe diſtant Ages, 
ut have Mem derived agen to us by juſt and 
* | | incon- 
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inconteſtible Hiſtory and Tradition. We alſo, even 
in theſe diſtant Times, may fee the Accompliſh-. 
ment of ſome ancient Predictions, and thereby 
obtain that Advantage toward the Confirmation of 
our Faith in divine Revelation, beyond what thoſe 
Perſons enjoyed who lived when the Predictions 
were pronounced. I 
6. There is another very conſiderable Confir- 
mation of divine Teſtimony ; and that is, when the 
Doctrines themſelves, either on the Publication 
or the Belief of them, produce ſupernatural Ef- 
fects. Such were the miraculous Powers which 
were communicated to Believers in the firſt Ages 
of Chriſtianity, the Converſion of Jes or Gentiles, 
the amazing Succeſs of the Goſpel of Chriſt, without 
human Aid, and in Oppoſition to a thouſand Im- 
8 its Power in changing the Hearts and 
ives of ignorant and vicious Heathens, and wick- 
ed and profane Creatures in all Nations, and fil- 
ling them with a Spirit of Virtue, Piety and Good- 
neſs. Whereſoever Perſons have found this Ef- 
fect in their own Hearts, wrought by a Belief of 
the Goſpel of Chriſt, they have a Witneſs in 
themſelves of the Truth of it, and abundant Rea- 
ſon to believe it divine. | | 
Of the Difference between Reaſon and Revela- 
tion, and in what Senſe the latter is ſuperior, ſee 


more in Chap. II. Sect. 9. and Chap. IV. Direct. 6. 


SECT, 
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9 e r. VII. 


Principles and Rules of judging, concerning Things 
paſt, preſent, and to come, 12 the mere "ye of + 
Reafon. 


HOUGH we attain the orcateſt Aſſurance 
of Things paſt and future by divine Faith, 
and learn many Matters of Fact, both paſt and pre- 
ſent, by human Faith, yet Reaſon alſo may in a good 
Degree aſſiſt us to judge of Matters of Fact both 
paſt, Profent, and to come, by the following Prin- 
- exples; *- 
25 There is n of Beings round about us, 
of which we ourſelves are a Part, which we call 
the World, and in this World there is a Courſe of 
Nature, or a ſettled Order of Cauſes, Effects, An- 
recedents, Concomitants, Conſequences, &c. from 
which che Author of Nature doth not vary but 
upon. very important Occaſions. 
2. Where Antedtdents, Concomitants, and Conſe- 
quents, Cauſes and Effects, Signs and Things fignified, 
Subjects and Adjundts, are neceſſarily connected with 
each other, we may infer the Cauſes from the Ef- 
fects, and Effects from Cauſes, the-Afitecedents 
from the Conſequents, as well as Conſequents from 
Antecedents, &c. and thereby be pretty certain of 
many Things both paſt, preſent, and to come. It is 
by this Principle that Aſtronomers can tell what 
Day and Hour the Sun and Moon were eclipſed five 
Hundred Years ago, and predict all future Eclipſes 
as long as the World ſhall ſtand. They can tell 
preciſely at what Minute the Sun riſes or ſets this 
Day at Pequin in China, or what Altitude the Dog- 
ſtar had at Mid-night or Mid-noon in Rome, on the 
Day when Julius Ceſar Was lain. Gardeners upon 
| the 
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the ſame Principle can foretel the Months when 
every Plant will be in Bliom, and the Ploughman 
knows the Wees of Harveſt: We are lure, if there 
be a Chicken, there was an eg: It there be a 
Rainbow, we are certain it rains no! far Me If we 
| behold a Tree growing on the E2rth, we know it 
has naturally a "Root under Ground. 

3. Where there is a nece//ary Connexion EM 
tween Cauſes and Effes, Antecedents and Conſe- 
guents, Signs and Things ſign tied, we know allo that 
like Cauſes will have /ike Effects, and proportiona- 
ble Cauſes will have proportionable Effects, con- 
trary Cauſes will have contrary Effects; and ob- 

ſerving Men may form many Judgments by the 
Rules of Similitude and Proportion, where the 
Cauſes, Efes, c. are not entirely the ſame. 
4. Where there is but a probable and uncertain 
Connection between Antecedents, Concomitants and 
Conſequents, we can give but a Conjecture, or a 
probable Determination. If the Clouds gather, or 
the N eather-Glaſs ſinks, we ſuppole it will rain: 
If a Man /pit Blood frequently wwith Coughing, we 
ſuppoſe his Lungs are hurt: If very dangerous 
mp roms appear, we expect his Death. ä 
Where Cauſes operate freely, with a Liberty 
of Indifference to this or the contrary, there we cans 
not certainly know what the Effects will be: For 
it ſeems to be contingent, and the certain Knows 
ledge of it belongs only to God. This is the-Caſe 
in the greateſt Part of human A tions. : 

6. Yet wile Men by ajuſt Obiervation of human 
Nature, will give very prooabic Conjectures in this 
Matter alſo concerning things paſt, or Things 

future, becauſe human Nawwre im all Ages and Na- 
tions has ſuch a Conformity to itſelt. By a Know- 
ledge of the Tempers of Men and their preſent Cir- 

| cumſtances, 
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cumſtances, we may be able to give a happy Gueſs 
what their Conduct will be, and what will be the 
Event, by an Obſervation al the like Caſes in for- 
mer Times. This made the Emperor Marcus 
Antoninus to jay, By looking back into Hiſtory, 
« and conſidering: the Fate and Revolutions of 
« Governments, you will be able to form a Gueſs, 
« and almoſt propheſy upon the Future. For 
«« Things paſt, preſent, and to come, are ſtrangely 
<« uniform, and of a Colour; and are commonly 
ce caſt in the ſame Mould, So that upon the 
« Matter, forty Years of human Life may ſerve 
for a Sample of ten thouſand.” Collier's Au- 
toninus, Book VII. Sect. 50. | 
J. There are alſo ſome other Principles of 
judging concerning the paſt Actions of Men in 
former Ages, beſides Books, Hiftories and Tradi- 
tions, which are the Mediums of conveying hu- 
man Teſtimony ; as we may infer the Skill and 
| Magnificence of the Autients by ſome Fragments 
of their Statues, and Ruins of their Buildings. We 
know what Roman Legions came into Great Bri-- 
tain by Numbers of Bricks dug out of the Earth in 
ſome Parts of the Iſland, with the Marks of ſome 
particular Legion upon them, which muſt have 
been employed there in Brick-making. We rec- 
tify ſome Miſtakes in Hiſtory by Statues, Coins, old 
ers.” Utenſils of War, &c. We confirm or diſ- 
rove ſome pretended Traditions and hiſtorical 
Writings, by Medals, Images, Pictures, Urns, &c. 
Thus I have gone through all thoſe particular 
Objefts of our Judgment which I firſt propoſed, and 
have laid down Principles and Rules by which we 
may ſafely conduct ourſelves therein. There is a 
Variety of other Objects, concerning which we 
are occaſionally called to paſs a Judgment, namely, 
The Characters of 2 the Value and Worth of 
| 7 CN 
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Things, the Senſe and Meaning of particular Wri- 
ters, Matters of Wit, Oratory, Poeſy, Matters of 
Equity in judicial Courts, Matters of Traffick and 
Commerce between Man and Man, which would be 
endleſs to enumerate. But if the general and ſpe- 


cial Rules of Judgment which have been mentioned 


in theſe two laſt Chapters, are treaſured up in the 
Mind, and wrought into the very Temper of our 
Souls in our younger Years, they will lay a Foun- 


. _ dation for juſt and regular Judgment concerning a 


thouſand ſpecial Occurrences in the religious, civil, 
and learned Life. 


S 
S 
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THIRD PART 


O F 


LOGIC X. 


Of REASONING and SYELOGISM. 


whereby our Ideas are framed, and the 
ſecond is Judgment, which joins or diſ- 
Joins our Ideas, and forms a  Propoſi ſtion, ſo the 
third Operation of the Mind is Regſoning, which 
joins ſeveral Propoſitions together, and makes a 
Syllogiſi, that is, an Argument whereby we are 
wont to infer ſomething that is leſs known, fran 
Truths which are more evident, 
In treating of this Subject, let us conſider more 
particularly, 
1. The Nature o 7 a Syllogiſm, and the Parts of 
which it is compoſe | 
2. The ſeveral Kinds of Syllogilins, 5 with parti- b 


cular Rules relating to them. 
T 3. The 


| k S the firſt Work of the Mind is Perception, 


„„ £64 ras; Or, Part III. 


3. The Doctrine of Sophiſms, or falſe Reaſoning, | 
together with the Means of avoiding them, and the 


Manner of ſolving or anfwering them. 
4. Some general Rules to direct our Reaſoning, 


* 


* HA 1 


of the Nature of a Syllogiſin, and the Parts 
of which zs compoſed. _ 


F the mere Perception and Compatilod of two 
Ideas would always ſhew us whether they agree 
or diſagree ; then all rational Propoſitions would 
be Matters of Intelligence, or firſt Principles, and 
there would be no Uſe of Reaſoning, or drawing 
any Conſequences, It is the Narrowneſs of the 
human Mind which introduces the Neceſſity of 
Reaſoning. When we are unable to judge of the 
Truth or Falſhood of æà Propoſition in an immedi- 
ate Manner, by the mere Contemplation of its 
Subject and Predicate, we are then conſtrained to 
uſe a Medium, and to compare each of them with 
ſome third Idea, that by ſeeing how far they agree 
or diſagree with it, we may be able to judge | <5 
far they agree Or diſagree among e 'As, 
if there are two Lines, A and B, and I know not 
whether they are eg or no, I take a third Line 
G or an Inch, and apply it to each of them; if it 
agree with them both, then I infer that 4 and B 
are equal ; but if it agree with one, and not with 
= other, then I conclude A and B are unequal ; 
f it agree with neither of chem, there can | be no 
| Compariſon, 5 . Reg | 
. 4 8 1 


1 
a ee 2 
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So if the Queſtion be whether God muſt be wor- 
ſhipped, we ſeek a third Idea, ſuppoſe the Idea of. 
a Creator, and ſay, \ 

Our Creator muſt be worſhipped ; 

God is our Creator; 

Therefore God muſh be worſhipped. 

The Compariſon of this third Idea, with the two. 
diſtin& Parts of the Queſtion, uſually requires two 
Propoſitions, which are called the Premiſes: The 
third Propoſition which is drawn from them is the 
Concluſion, wherein the Queſtion itſelf is anſwered, 
and the Subject and Predicate joined either in the 
Negative or the Afirmati ve. 

The Foundation of all Affirmative Caucluſions is 

laid in this general Truth, that ſo far as two pro- 
poſed Ideas agree to any third Idea, they agree alſo 
among themſelves. The Character of Creator 
agrees to God, and Worſhip agrees to a Creator. 
therefore Morſbip agrees to God. 
The Foundation of all Negative Conclufions is this, 
that where one of the two propoſed Ideas agrees 
with the third Idea, and the other diſagrees with it, 
they muſt needs diſagree fo far alſo with one ano- 
ther; as, if zo Sinners are happy, and if Logs are 
Happy, then Angels are not Sinners. 

Thus it appears what is the ſtrict and juſt No- 
tion of a Sy/logi/m : It is a Sentence er Argument 
made up of three Propoſitions, ſo diſpoſed, as that 
the Jaſt is neceſſarily inferred from thoſe which go 


before, as in the Inſtances which have been juſt 


mentioned. | 
In the Conſtitution of a Syllogiſm two Thin gs may 

be conſidered, viz. the Matter and the Form of it. 

The Matter of which a Syllogiſm is made up, is 
three Propoſitions ; and theſe three Propoſitions are 


Race up of three Ideas or Terms variouſly JO | 
T+_ The 
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The three Terms are called the remote Matter of 
a Syllogiſm ; and the three Propoſitions the proxime 
or immediate Matter of it. 

The three Terms are named the Major, the 
Minor, and the Middle. 

The Predicate of the Concluſion is called the 
major Term, becauſe it is generally of a larger Ex- 
tenſion than the minor Term, or the Subject. The 
major and minor Terms are called the Extremes, 

The middle Term is the third Idea invented, and 
diſpoſed in two Propoſitions, in ſuch a Manner as 
to ſhew the Connexion between the major and minor 
Term in the Concluſion; for which Reaſon the mid- 
ale Term itſelf is ſometimes called the Argument. 

That Propoſition which contains the Predicate 
of the Concluſion, connected with the middle 
Term, is uſually called the major Propoſition, 
whereas the minor Propoſition connects the middle 
Term with the Subject of the Concluſion, and is 
ſometimes called the Aſumption. 

Note, This exact Diſtinction of the ſeveral Parts 
of a Syllogiſm, and of the major and minor Terms 
connected with the middle Term in the major and 
minor Propoſitions, does chiefly belong to ſimple 
or categorical Syllogiſms, of which we ſhall f. ak 
In the next Chapter, though all Syllogiſms — 2 
ſoever have ſomething anafogical 1 

Note farther, That the major Propoſition is ge- 
nerally placed firſt, and the inor ſecond, and the 
Concluſion in the laſt Place, where the Syllogiſm i is 
regularly compoſed and repreſented. 

The Form of a Syllogiſm, is the framing and 
diſpoſing of the Premiſes according to Art, or 
juſt Principles of Reaſoning, and the regular In- 
rener of the N rom them. | Th 

(=o | The 
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The Act of Reaſoning, or inferring. one Thing 
from another, is generally expreſſed and known 
by the Particle Therefore, when the Argument is 
formed according to the Rules of Art; though in 

common Diſcourſe or Writing, ſuch cauſal Parti- 
cles as For, Becauſe, manifeſt the Act of Reaſoning 
as well as the illative Particles Then and There- 
fore: And whereſoever any of theſe Words are 
uſed, there is a perfect Syllogiſm expreſſed or im- 
plied, though perhaps the three Propoſitions do 
not * or are not Pee in regular Form. 


CHAP. II. 


Of the various Kinds of Syllogiſms, with 
particular Rules relating to them. 


| 8 YLLOGISMS are divided into various 
Kinds, either according to the Quęſtion which 
is proved by them, cooling to the Nature and 
Compoſition of them, or according to the middle 
bf nm, which 1 is ane to NEVE the IO 


„ aads s E C "Bio \-- th 7 
of univerſal a e Syllogi Js, both equiv 
© and ajſirmative, 5 
 CCORDING to the Queſtion which i is to be 
proved, ſo Syllogiſms are divided into uni- 
verſal Affirmative, univerſal Negative, particular 
Affirmative, and particular Negative. This is often 
2 a Diviſion of Syllogiſms drawn from the 
x T 3 8 ; Cons 
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"Concluſion; for ſo many Sorts of Concluſions there 
may be, which are marked with the Letters, A 

E, I, O. 4 
In an unver/at affirmative Syllogiſm, one Idea is 

oved univerſally to agree with another, and may 
be univerſally affirmed of it, as, every Sin — 
Death, every untawfal Wiſh is a Sin ; tiicrefore 
every wnlawful Wiſh deſerves Death. 

In an univerſal negative SyHogiſm, one Idea 18 
proved to diſagree with another Idea univerſally, 
and may be thus denied of it; as, 20 njuftice can 
be pleaſing to God; all Perſecution for the Sake of 
Conſcrence it Injuſtice; therefore no Perſecution For 
Conſcience Sake can be pleaſing 10 God. 

Particular affirmative, and particular negative 
Syllogiſins, may be eaſily underſtood by what is ſaid 

of Univerſals, and there will be ſufficient Exam- 
ples given of all theſe in the next Section. 

The general Principle upon which theſe univer- 
fal and particular Syllogiſms are founded, is this, 
Whatſoever is affirmed or denied univerſally of 
any Idea, may be affirmed or denied of all the 
particular Kinds or Beings, which are contained 


in the Extenſion of that univerſal Idea. 80 the 2 


Deſert. af Death is affirmed univerſally of Sin, and 
an unlawful Wiſp is one particular Kind of Sin, 
therefore the Deſert of Death may be affirmed con - 
cerning an unlawful Wiſp. And fo of the reſt. 

Note, In the Doctrine of Syllogiſms, a ſingular 
and an indefinite Propoſition are ranked among 

Univerſals, as was before obſerved i in the Doctrine 


of + AAA ; 


5 - 
. * is * 
. * - — * 
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9s ple fur Sy Wogiſms, and their FI 


ext Diviſion of Syllo iſms is into /in A 
| 111 A pe y; This is dnn from the 
ture * Compoſition of them. 

Single Syllogiſms are made up of three Papal 
tions: Compound Syllogiſms contain more than 
three Pr + ſitions, and may be formed into two 
or more toons. 

Sin gle Sllogiſms, for Diſtin&ion” 8 ke, may be 
dipided | into Simple, Complex, and Conjunttive. 
"Thoſe are properly alles ae or ere 

Syllogi Ms, which are made up of three Plain, ſin Jing 
or Categorical Propoſitions, az the mi 
Term is evidently and regularly joined with one 
Part of the Queſtion in the major Propoſition, and 
with the other in the Minor, whence there follows 
a plain fingle Concluſion; as, Every human Virtue 
is to be ſought with Diligence; 3 Prudence is a human 
_ Virtue; therefore Prudence is to be ſought diligently. 

3 Though the Terms of Propoſitions may 
complex; yet where the Compoſition of the 
kn ok. ger is thus plain, Simple, and regular, 


i is properly called a imple Syllogiſm, ſince the 


Complexion « not belong to the ſyllogiſtick | 
Fo orm of it. 
Simf ple Hu wY have ſeveral Rules belongin g to 

| es, which being obſerved, will generally ſecure 


us from lle In N But ue Rules being 
| 1 4 ſounded 


= A; Ideas and Ptop tions are Aided 0 into 2 Ho and 
toapound, avid fugle 15 ſubdivided into ple and complex ; 
9 — pag Spe] Diviſions and Subdiviſions * to 


* 


4 
| 
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founded on four general Axioms, it is neceſſary to 


mention theſe Axioms before-hand, for the Uſe of 


thoſe who will enter into the ſpeculative Reaſon 


of all theſe Rules. | | 

Axiom 1. Particular Propoſitions are contained 
in Univerſals, and may be inferred from, them; 
but Univerſals are not contained in Particulars, 
nor can be inferred from them. 

Axiom 2. In all univerſal Propoſitions, the Sub- 
ject is univerſal: In all particular Propoftions, 
the Subject is particular. 

Axiom 3. In all affirmative Propoſitions, the 
Predicate has no greaterExtenſion than the Subject; 
for its Extenſion is reſtrained by the Subject, and 


therefore it is always to be eſteemed as a particular 


Idea. It is by mere Accident, if it ever be taken 
univerſally, and cannot happen but in ſuch uni- 
verſal or ſingular Propoſitions as are reciprocal. 

Axiom 4. The Predicate of a Wers Propoſi- 
tion is always taken univerſally, for in its whole 
Extenſion it is denied of the Subject, If we ſay, 
nb Stone is vegetable, we uy all Sorts of ee 
tion concerning ns. 888 


Nn * 8 
e 


'© , A 


oa 


The Ruler of Sage, We enen, J 
e p . are _Weje. | 5 
or - Rite rs middle 2g muſt not be * Wes 
particularly, but oncè at leaſt univerſally. For if the 
middle Term be taken for two different Parts or 
Kinds of the ſame univerſal Idea, then the Subject 
of the Concluſion is compared with one of theſe 


Parts, and the Predicate with another Part, and this 
will never ſhew whether that Subject and Predicate 
agree or diſagree: There will then be four diſtinct 


Terms in the * and the two Parts of the 
ä Queſtion 


Queſtion all not be compared with the ſame third 


Idea; as if I ſay, ſome Men are pious, and ſome Men 


are Robbers, I can never, infer that ſome Robbers 
are pious, for the middle Term Men being taken 


twice particularly, it is not the ſame Men who are 


N of 1 in. the Mejor and minor Propgtiank 8 


Rule n. The Terms i in tbe Conclufion muſt 2 never be 
| Fes more univerſally than they are in the Premi iſes. 


The Reaſon is derived from the firſt Axiom, that 


Generals can never be inferred from Particulars. 


Rule II. 4 negative Concluſion cannot be proved 
55 77 e Premiſes. For when the two 
Terms of the Concluſion are united or agree to 


the middle Term, it does not follow by any means 


that 59675 ane with one another. 


ons 


"Rule IV. . vne 128 the. Premi es be mo the 


Conclufion muſt be negative. For if the middle 


Term be 158 5 of either Part of the Concluſion, 
q may. ſhew, that the Terms. of the Concluſion 
iſagree, but! it can never ſhew that they agree. 


Rule V. If either of the Premiſes be particular, 
| the Concluſion muſt be particular. This may be 
proved for the moſt part from the firſt Axiom. 

Theſe two laſt Rules are ſometimes united in 


this ſingle Sentence, The Concluſion always follows 
the weaker Part of the Premiſes. Now Negatives 


and Particulars are counted inferior to Affirma- 
tives and . 


Rule VI. From tevo negative Premiſes nothing can 
be concluded. For they ſeparate the middle Term 


both from the Subject and Predicate of the Conclu- 
on, and when two Ideas * to a third, we 


cannot 
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cannot infer that they either agree or diſagree with 


each other. 


Yet where the N PART is a Part: of the middle 


| Term, the two Premiſes may look like Negatives 


according to the Words, "uk one of them is Mr 
native in Senſe; as What bas no Thought cannot 
reaſon ; but a Worm has no J. hought ; therefore a 
Worm cannot reaſon. The minor Propoſition does 
really affirm the middle Term concerning the Syb- 
ject, namely, a Worm is what bas no Thought, and 
thus it is property at in this Syllogiſm an WY 


Propoſition. 


Rule VII. From to parricular — ifes notbing 
can be concluded. This Rule depends © chiefly * 


| the firſt Axiom. 


A more laborious and accurate Proof of theſe 


- Rules, and the Derivation of every Part of them 


in all poſſible Caſes, from the foregoing Axioms, 
require fo much Time, and are of ſo little ar i 


tanqe to aſſiſt the ri ight Uſe of Reafon, that it 


needleſs to inſiſt longer y on Ag here, the! 5 
this done ingeniouſſy in the ck called e 
* "ut ""_ cu See. 25 
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SECT. Il 


i . 
wo 


- Of the Moods and Figares of fmple Syllogitms, - 


IMPLE Oagiſint are adorned and ſurrounded 
+ in the common Books of Logick with a Variety 
of Inventions about Moods and Figures, wherein 
hy the artificial Contexture of the Letters A, E, 7, 
and O, Men have endeavoured to transform Logick, 
or the Art of Reaſoning, into a Sort of Mechani/m, 
and to teach Boys to ſyllogize, or frame Arguments 
and refute them, without any gal inward Know- 
ledge of the Queſtion. This is almaſt in the fame 
manner as Schaol- boys have been taught pethaps 
in their trifling Years to compoſe Latin Yer/es, chat 
4s, by certain Tahles and Squares, with a Variety 
of Letters in thein, wherein by counting every 
fixth, ſeventh, or eighth Letter, certain Latin 
Words ſhould be framed in the Form of Herame · 
ters or Pentameters; and this may be done by 
thoſe who know nothing of Latin or of Ver/es. + 
I confeſs ſome of theſe logical Subtilties have 
much more Uſe than thoſe verſifying Tables, and 
there is much ingenuity diſcovered in determining 
the preciſe Number of Syllogiſms that may be | 1 
formed in every Figure, and giving the Reaſons 9 
of them; yet the Light of Nature, a good Judg- | | 
ment, and due Conſideration of Things, tend more 
to true Reaſoning, than all the Trappings of 
Meoods and Figures. pn ds 
But leſt this Book be charged with too great 
Defects and Imperfections, it may be proper to 
give ſhort Hints of that which ſome Logicians have 
Font ſo much Time and Paper upon, a 
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All the poſſible Compoſitions of three of the 
Letters, A, E, I, O, to make three Propoſitions, 
amount to fixty-four 5 but fifty- four of them are 
excluded from forming true Syllogiſms by the 
ſeven Rules in the foregoing Section: The remain- 
ing Ten are variouſly diverſified by Figures and 
Moods into fourteen Syllogiſms. 


Ihe Figure of a Syllogiſm is the proper Diſpoſi- 


tion of the middle Term with the Parts of the 
veſtion, FFC 

« A Mood is the regular Determination of Propoſi- 

tions according to their Quantity and Quality, that 


zs, their univerſal or particular Affirmation or Ne- 


gation; which are ſignified by certain artificial 
Words wherein the Conſonants are neglected, and 
theſe four Vowels, A, E, I, O, are only regarded. 
There are generally counted three Figures. 
In the fir of them the middle Term is the Sub- 
ject of the major Propoſition, and the Predicate of 
the minor. This contains four Moods, called, 
Barbara, Celarent, Darii, Ferio. And it is the Ex- 
cellency of this Figure, that all Sorts of Queſtions 
or Concluſions may be proved by it, whether A, 
E, J, or O, that is, univerſal or particular, affir- 
matiwe or negative; as, F 
Bar. Every wicked Man is truly miſerable; 
Ba- All Tyrants are wicked Men; 
ra. Therefore all Tyrants are truly miferable. 


Ce- He that is always in Fear is not happy; 
la- Covetous Men are always in Fear; 
rent. Therefore covetous Men are not happy. 


Jn 
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Da- Whatſoever furthers our Salvation! is good 
for us; 


ri- Some Afflictions further our -Salvarita 3 
8 Therefore ſome Afflictions are good for us. 


Fe- Nothing that muſt be repented of is _ | 
deſirable ; 
ri- Some Pleaſures muſt be repented of; 
o. Therefore there are ſome Pleaſures which 
re not truly deſirable. | = 


In the /econd Figure the middle Ter erm is the Pre- 
dicate of both the Premiſes; this contains four 
Moods, namely, Cęſare, Cameſtres, Feſtino, Baroco, 
and it admits only of negative Concluſions ; as, 


Ce- No Liar is fit to be believed; 
ſa- Every good Chriſtian is fit to believed; 
1. There ore no good Chriſtian is a Liar. 


The Reader may eaſily form Examples of the 

re 

The third Figure requires that the middle 7. erm 
be the Subject of both the Premiſes. It has ſix 

Moods, 3 Darapli, Felapton, Diſamis, Da- 
ti, Bocardo, Feriſon : And it admits oF of par- 

_ ticular Concluſions ; as, | 


Da- Whoſoever loves God ſhall be ſaved; 
rap- All the Lovers of God have their Imper- 


2 fections; 
e Therefore ſome who have Imperſe&ions | 
_ ſhall be ſaved. 


5 2 leave the Reader to form Examples of the 
re 
The 
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The Moods of theſe three Figures are com- 
priſed 3 in four Latin Verſes. 
Barbara, Celarent, Dari, Ferio, quoque prime. 
ge, Cameſtres, Feſtino, Baroco, ſecundæ. 
Tertia Darapti ſibi vindicat, atque Felapton. 
_  Adjungens , Daz, — Feriſon. 


The ſpecial Rules of the three Figures are theſe. 

In the. iet Figure the major Propoſition mult al- 
ways be univerſal, and the Minor affirmative. 

In the /econd F —çf— alſo the Major muſt be uni- 
verſal, and one of the Premiſes, rogether with the 
Concluſion, mult be negative. 

In the third Figure the Minor muſt be affirmative, 
and the Conclufion always particular. 

There is alſo a fourth Figure, wherein the middle 
Term is predicated in the ma N Propoſition, and 
ſubjeBed in the Minor: But this is a very indirect 
and oblique manner of concluding, and is never 
uſed in the Sciences, nor in human Life, and there- 
fore I call it uſeleſs Some Logicians will allow 
it to be nothing elſe but a mere Inverſion of the 


= firſt Figure; the Moods of it, namely, Baratipton, 


or Barbari, Calentes, Dibaiis, Feſpamo, Freſfiſon, 
are not worthy to be explained by one Example. 


SECT. IV. 
Of complex Slime. 


_ is not the mere Ute of complex Terms in a Syl- 
logiſm that gives it this Name, though one of 
te Terms is uſually complex; but thoſe are pro- 
perly called complex Syllogifns, in which the middle 
Term is not connected with the whole Subject, — 

* N | 4 7 CE ; 
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the whole Predicate in two diſtin& Propofitions, 
but is intermingled and compared with them by 
Parts, or in a more confuſed Manner, in 88 


E Merch as, I 


Te Sun is » ſenſeleſs Being; 
The Perſians worſhipped the Sun; 
Therefore the Perf ans wor binge a ſenſeleſs 1 


Hes the Prodicars of the Conchufion 3 is Wor- 


foi ed a fenſeleſs Being, part of which is joined | 
| ik the middle Term Sun in the major Propof. 


tion, and the other part in the Minor. 
Though this Sort of Argument is confeſſed to 
be entangled or ronfuſed, and irregular, if examined 


by the Rules of fmple Syllogi/ms ; yet there is a 
| 2 Variety of Arguments uſed in Books of 


arning, and in common Life, whoſe Conſe- 
quence is ſtrong and evident, and der muſt be 
ranked under this Head; as, | 


I. Excluſive Propoſitions will form A complex 
Argument; as, Pious Men are the only Favourites 


of Heaven; True Chriftians are Favourites of Hea- 


ven; Therefore true Chriſtians are pious Men. Or 


thus, Hypocrites are not pious Men; therefore Hh- 
= pare are no Favourites of Heaven, © 


II. Exceptive Propoſitions will make ſuch com- 
plex Syllogiſms ; as, None but Phyficians came to 
the Conſultation ; The Nurſe is no Pbyfician; There- 
fore the Nmſe came not to the Conſultation. 


III. Or, Com arative Propoſitions ; as, Know- 


: Jedge is better than Riches; Virtue is better. than 


Knowledge ; Therefore Virtue is better than Riches. 
Or thus, 4 Dove will fy a Mile in a Minute; A 


alle 3 
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Swallow flies ſwifter than à Dove; Therefore 
Swallow will fy more than a Mile i in 4 Minute. 


IV. Or Incepeive and Defitive — AC — = 
The Fogs vaniſh as the Sun riſes ; But the Fogs bave 
not yet begun 10 ap Therefore the Sun i is not Jet 


en. 


V. Or Modal EA ; as, ; 15 f neceſſary 
| that a General underſtand the Art of War; But 
Caius does not underſtand the Art of War ; T here 
fore it is neceſſary Caius ſhould not be a General. 
Or thus, A total Eclipſe of the Sun would cauſe 

Darkneſs at Noon; It is poſſible that the Moon at 
that Time may totally eclipſe the Sun; Therefore it 
7s palſible that the Moon ** caue Darkneſs at 
Noon. 

Beſides all theſe, there is a great Number of 
complex Hllogiſms which can hardly be reduced 
under any particular Titles, becauſe the Forms of 
human Language are ſo exceeding various ; as, 

Chriſtianity requires us to believe what the Apoſtles 
wrote; St. Paul is an Apoſtle; Therefore Cbriſti- 
nity requires us to believe what St. Paul wrote. 

No buman Artiſt can make an Animal; A Fly or 
a Worm is an Animal ; Therefore no buman Artiſt 
can make a Fly pr a Worm. : 

The Father always lived in 1 The Son al- 
ways lived with the Father; Therefore the Son al- 
ways lived in London. 

De Bloſſom ſoon follows the full Bud; This Pays | 
tree hath many full Buds; Therefore it will ſhortly. 
have many Bloſſoms, 

One Hailſtone never falls alone; but 4 Hailſtone 
fell Juſt nous; "The refore others fell with it, 


und: 
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Thunder feldom comes without Lightning ; but it 
 thundered Yeſterday ; therefore probably it ligbined 

alſo. „ | i 
- g wrote before the Trojan War; the firſt 

Greek Hiſtorians wrote after the Trojan War; there- 
fore the firſt Greek Hiſtorians wrote after Moſes *. 

| Now the Force of all theſe Arguments is ſo evi- 
dent and concluſive, that though the Form of the 
Syllogiſm be never ſo irregular, yet we are ſure 
the Inferences are juſt and true; for the Premiſes, 
according to the Reaſon of Things, do really con- 
tain the Concluſion that is deduced from them, which 


is a never failing Teſt of a true Syllogiſm, as ſhall 


be ſhewn hereafter; | 3 

The Truth of moſt of theſe complex Syllogi/ms 
may alſo be made to appear, if needful, by reduc- 
ing them either to regular, ſimple Syllogiſms; or to 
ſome. of the conjunctive Syllogiſms, which are de- 


ſcribed in the next Section. I will give an In- 


ſtance only in the firſt, and leave the reſt to ex- 
erciſe the Ingenuity of the Reader. 

The firſt Argument may be reduced to a Syllo- 
giſm in Barbara, thus, : | 

The Sun ts a ſenſeleſs Being; Fs 

What the Perfians worſhipped is the Suh; 
Therefore what the Perfians worſhipped is à ſenſe- 
leſs Being. Though the conclufive Force of this 
Argument is evident without this Reduction. 


* Perhaps ſome of theſe Syllogiſms may be reduced to thoſe 
which I call Connexive afterward ; but it is of little moment 
to what Species they belong; for it is not any formal Set of 
Rules, ſo much as the Evidence and Force of Reaſon, that 

muſt determine the Truth or Falſhood of all ſuch Syllogiſms. 


F 
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SECT Y 


Of Conjunctive Syllogiſms. 


198 are called conjuncrive Hllogiſins, 7 "20 | 
in one of the Premiſes, namely, the Major, 
has diſtinct Parts, which are joined by a Conjunc- 
tion, or ſome ſuch Particle of Speech. Moſt times 
the Major or Minor, or both, are explicitly com- 
pound Propoſitions; and generally the major Pro- 
poſition is made up of two diſtinct Parts or Pro- 
poſitions, in ſuch a manner, as that by the Aſſer- 
tion of one in the Minor, the other is either aſ- 
ſerted or denied in the Concliſion: Or, by the 
Denial of one in the Minor, the other is either 
aſſerted or denied in the Concluſion. It is hardly 
| Poſſible indeed to fit any ſhort Definition to in- 
clude all the Kinds of them ; but the chief a- 
mongſt them are the conditional Syllogiſm, the 
 diguniive, the relative, and the connexive. 

I. The conditional, or hypothetical Syllogiſm, is 
that whoſe Major or Minor, or both, are conditi- 
onal Propoſitions; as, F there be a God, the World 
is governed by Providence; but there is a God; 
therefore the World is governed by Providence. 

Theſe Syllogiſms admit two Sorts of true Ar- 
gumentation, where the Major is conditional. 
1. When the Antecedent is aſſerted in the Mi- 

nor, that the Conſequent may be aſſerted in the 
Concluſion; ſuch is the preceding Example. This 
is called arguing from the Poſition of the Antecedent 

to the Pojition of the Conſequent. 
2. When the Conſequent is contradicted in the 
minor Propoſition, that the Antecedent may be 
con- 
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contradicted in the Concluſion : as; 74 Atheifts are 
in the Right, then the World exiſts without a Cauſe; 
but the World does not exiſt without a Cauſe; there- 
fore Atheiſts are not in the Right. This is called 
arguing from the removing of the Conſequent to the 
removing of the Antecedent. 
Io remove the Antecedent or Conſequent here; 
does not merely ſignify the Denial of it; but the 
Contradiction of it; for the mere Denial of it by 
a contrary Pr opoſition will not make a true Syllo- 
giſm, as appears thus: F every Creature be rea- 
ſonable, every Brute is reaſonable; but no Brute is 
reaſonable; therefore no Creature is reaſonable. 
Whereas if you ſay in the Minor, but every Brute 


is not reaſonable, then it would follow truly in the 


Concluſion, therefore every Creature is not cen 
able. 

When the Antecedent or Confeavent, are nega- 
tive Propoſitions, they are removed by an Affir- 
mative; as, I there be no God then the World does 
not diſcover creating Wiſdom ; but the World' daes 
_ diſcover creating Wiſdom ; therefore there is a God. 
In this Inſtance the Conſequent is removed or con- 
tradicted in the Minor, that the Antecedent may 
be contradicted in the Concluſion. So in this 
Argument of St. Paul, 1 Cor. xv. If the Dead riſe 


not, Chriſt died in vain; but Chriſt did not die in 


vain; therefore the Dead ſpall riſe; _ 

There are alſo two Sorts of falſe Arguing, 
hamely, (1.) From the removing of the Attecedent 
to the removing of the Conſequent, or, (2: ) From the 
Poſition of the Conſequent, to the Paſition of the An- 
tecedent. Examples of theſe are eahly framed; as, 

(1.) If a Minifter were a Prince he muſt be honour- 
ed; but a Minifter is not a Prince therefore he 
mn} not be hynoared. | 
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( 2.) If a Minifter were a Prince, be muſt be ho- 
noured; but a Miniſter muſt be honoured ; There- 
fore be is a Prince. 


Who ſees not the ridiculous F alhood of boch 
theſe Syllogiſms ? 


_  Obferv. I. If the Subject of the Antecedent and 
the Conſequent be the ſame, then the hypothetical 
Syllogiſm may be turned into a categorical one ; 
as, If Ceſar be a King be muſt be honoured ; but 
Ceſar is a King; therefore, c. This may be 
changed thus, Every King muſt be honoured ; but 
| yer is a King; therefore, &c. | 


 Obferv. II. If the major Propoſition only be con- 
ditional, the Concluſion is categorical : But if the 
Minor or both be conditional, the Concluſion is alſo 
conditional; as, The Worſhippers of Images are Ido- 
Haters; If the Papiſts worſhip a Crucifix, they are 
Wor ſhippers of an Image; therefore, F the Papiſts 


worſhip a Crucifix, they are Idolaters. But this Sort 


of Syllogiſms ſhould be avoided as much as poſſi- 
ble in Diſputation, becauſe they greatly embarraſs 
a Cauſe: The Syllogiſms, whoſe Major only is 
hypothetical, are very 1 and uſed with great 
Advantage. | 


II. A digjunaive Syllogi i/m, is when the major 
Propoſition is disjunctive; as, The Earth moves in 
4 Circle, or an Ellipfis; but it does not move in a 
Circle ; therefore it moves in an Ellipfis. 
A digjunftive Hllogiſm may have many Members 
or Parts; thus, It is either Spring, Summer, Au- 

tumn, or Winter ; but It is not Spring, Autumn or 
Winter; therefore It is Summer. | 
The true Method of arguing here, is from the 
* 88 one, to the Denial of the reſt, or _ 
3 tbe. 


/ 
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the Denial of one. or more, to the Aſſertion of what 

remains; but the Major ſhould be ſo framed, that 
the ſeveral Parts of it cannot be true together, 
though one of them is evidently true. 


III. A relative Syllogiſm requires the major Pro- 
poſition to be relative; as, Where Chrift is, there 
ſhall his Servants be; but Chriſt is in Heaven; there- 
fore his Servants ſhall be there alſo. Or, As is the 
Captain, ſo are his Soldiers; but the Captain is a 

. Coward; therefore his Soldiers are ſo too. : 
Arguments that relate to the Doctrine of Pro- 
portion, muſt be referred to this Head; as, As 
two are to four, ſo are three to fix; but two make 

the half of four; therefore three make the balf of ſix. 

Beſides theſe, there is another Sort of Syllogiſm 
which is very natural and common, and yet Au- 
thors take very little Notice of it, call it by an 
improper Name, and deſcribe it very defectively; 
and tat, © 2 NNE. | 5 


IV. A connexive Syllogiſm. This ſome have called 
copulative; but it does by no means require the 
Major to be a copulative nor a compound Pro- 
poſition (according to the Definition given of it, 
Part II. Chap. II. Sec. 6.) but it requires that 
two or more Ideas be ſo connected either in the 
complex Subject or Predicate of the Major, that 
if one of them be affirmed or denied in the Minor, 
common Senſe will naturally ſnew us what will 
be the Conſequence. It would be very tedious 
and uſeleſs to frame particular Rules about them, 
as will appear by the following Examples, which 
| N various, and yet may be farther multi- 


4 
4 
"op 
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(1.) Meekneſs and Humility always go together ; 

Moſes was Man of Meekneſs ; therefore Moſes was 
44ſ humble. Or we may form this Minor, Pharach 
was no humble Man ; therefore he was not meek. 

(2.) No Man can ſerve God and Mammon; the 
cavetous Man ſerves Mammon; therefore be cannot 
ſerve God. Or the Minor may run thus, The true 
Chriſtian ſerves God ; ; therefore he does not ſerve 

Mammon. | 

(3.) Genius muſt join with Study to make a great 
Man; Florino has Genius, but he cannot Study; 
therefore Flarino will never be a great Man. Or 
thus, Quintus ſtudies hard, but has no Genius; 

therefore Qxintus will never be a great Man. 
( 4.) Gulo cannot make a Dinner without Fleſh and 
E | Fiſh ; there was no Fiſh to be gotten To-day; there- 
| fore Gulo this Day cannot make a Dinner. 
3 (F.) London and Paris are in different Latitudes ; 
| the Latitude of London is 514 Degrees; therefore 
F | #his cannot be the Latitude of Paris. 
1 (6.) Jeſeph and Benjamin had one Motber; * 
| | chbael was the Mother of. Foſeph : therefore fre Was : 
Benjamin's Mother too. | 
.) The Father andthe Son are of equal nee ; 
the Father is fix Feet high ; therefore the Son is A Is 
Feet high alſo. | | 
868.) Pride is inconſiſtent with Innocence; Angels 
have Innocence; therefore they have no Pride. Or 
thus; Devils have Pride; therefore they have not 
Innocence. 9 | 
I might multiply nes 3 of theſe con- 


Ce ee ˙ B 0 


nexive Syllogiſms, by bringing in all Sorts of ex- 
ceptive, exclujrve, comparative, and modal Propoſi- 
tions, into the Compofition of them; for all theſe 

may be wrought into conjunive, as well as into 

1 . Wü e, and G we may 3 
bs C em 
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them complex. But it would waſte Time and Paper 
without equal Profit. . 

Concerning theſe various Kinds of conjunctiuve 
 sSlogijms, take theſe two Obſervations. 


Obſerv. I. Moſt of them may be transformed 
into categorical Syllogiſms by thoſe who have a 
mind to prove the Truth of them that Way; or 
they may be eaſily converted into each other by 
changing the Forms of Speech. | 8 


Ob ſerv. II. Theſe conjun#ive Syllogiſms are ſel- 
dom deficient or faulty in the Form of them; for 
ſuch a Deficience would be diſcovered at firſt 
Glance generally by common Reaſon, without any 
artificial Rules of Logick : The chief Care there- 
fore is to ſee that the major Propoſition be true, 
upon which the whole Force of the Argument 
uſually depends. . W EE 


e Vie iro 
Of Compound Syllogiſms.. | | 


E properly call thoſe compound Syllogiſms, 

y \ which are made of two or more ſimple Syllo- 

-giſms, and may be reſolved into them. The chief 
Kinds are theſe; Epichirema, Dilemma,  Profyllo- 
giſmus, and Sorites. i 


I. Epichirema is a Syllogiſm which contains the 
Proof of the Major or Minor, .or both, before it 
draws the Concluſion. This is often uſed in Writ- 
ing, in publick Speeches, and in common Con- 
verſation ; that ſo each Part of the Diſcourſe may 
be confirmed and put out of Doubt, as it moves 

%%% on 
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on toward.the Concluſion, which was chiefly de- 
ſigned. Take this Inſtance ; 

Sickneſs may be good for us, for it weans us from 
the Pleaſures of Life, and makes us think of dying; 
But wwe are uneaſy under Sickneſs, which appears 

by our Impatience, Complaints, Groanings, &c. 
Therefore we are uneaſy ſometimes under that 
which is good for us. 

Another Inſtance you may ſee in Cicero'sOration 
in Defence of Milo, who had lain Clodius. His 
major Propoſition is, that it is lawful for one Man 
to kill another who lies in wait to kill bim; which he 
proves from the Cuſtom of Nations, from natural 
Equity, Examples, &c. his Minor is, that Clodins 
laid wait for Milo; which he proves by his Arms, 
Guards, &c. and then infers the Concluſion, that 
it was lawful for Milo to kill Clodius, 


II. A Dilemma, i is an Argument which divides 
the Whole into all its Parts or Members by a di/- 
junctive Pro 8 and then infers ſomething con- 
cerning each Part which is finally inferred concern- 
ing the Whole. Inſtances of this are frequent; as, 
In this Liſe we muſt either obey our vicious Inclina- 
tions, or reſiſt them: To obey them, will bring Sin 
and Sorrow ; to refift them is laborious and painful ; 
therefore we cannot be perfettly 0 from Sorrow or 
Pain in this Life. 

A Dilemma becomes faulty or tneffettual three. 
Ways: Firſt, When the Members of the Diviſion 
are not well oppoſed, or not fully enumerated; for 
then the Major is falſe. Secondly, When what is 
aſſerted concerning each Part is not juſt; for then 
the Minor is not true. 7. birdly, When it may be 
retorted with equal Force 898 him who utters 


it. 
| T here 
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There was a famous ancient Inſtance of this 
Caſe, wherein a Dilemma was retorted. Euathlus 
promiſed Protagoras a Reward when he had taught 
him the Art of Pleading, and it was to be paid the 
firſt Day that he gained any Cauſe in the Court. 
After a 5 Time Protagoras goes to Law 
with Euathlus for the Reward, and uſes this Di- 
lemma: Eitber the Cauſe will go on my Side, or on 
yours ; if the Cauſe goes on my Side, you muſt pay me 
according to the Sentence of the Judge: If the Cauſe 
goes on your Side, you muſt pay me according to your 
Bargain: Therefore whether the Cauſe goes for me 
or againſt me, you muſt pay me the Reward. But, 
Euathlus retorted this Dilemma thus: Either I ſhall 
gain the Cauſe or loſe it: If gain the Cauſe, then 
nothing will be due to you according to the Sentence of, 
the Judge: But if I loſe the Cauſe, nothing will be 


Aue to you according to my Bargain: Therefore whe-. 


ther I loſe or gain the Cauſe, Iwill not Pay you, for. 
nothing will be due to you. 

Note 1. A Le is util deſcribed as though 
it always proved the Abſurdity, Inconvenience, or 
Unreaſonableneſs of ſome Opinion or Practice; 
and this is the moſt common Deſign of it; but it 
is plain, that it may alſo be uſed to prove the Truth 
or Advantage of any Thing propoſed; as In Hea- 
ven we ſhall. either have Def res or not :; If we have 
no Deſires, then we have full Satisfaction; M we have 
Defires, they ſhall be ſatisfied as faſt as they ariſe; 
Therefore in Heaven we ſhall be compleatly ſatisfied. 

| Note 2. This Sort of Argument may be com- 
poſed: of three or more Members, and . be 
called a 2˙ rilemma. | 


III. A Profyllogiſm | is 8 two or more Syllo- 
giſms are ſo enn ce together, that the Conclu- 
ſion 
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ſion of the former is the Major or the Minor of the 
following; as, Blood cannot thin; but the Soul of 
Man thinks; therefore the Soul of Man is not Blood; 
but the Soul of a Brute is his Blood, according to the 
Scripture; therefore the Soul of Man is different 
from the Soul of a Brute. See another Inſtance in 
the Introduction to chis Treatiſe, p. 5. 5 


| IV. A Sorites, is when ſeveral middle Terms are 
choſento connect one another ſucceſſively in ſeveral 
Propoſitions, till the laſt Propoſition connects its 
Predicate with the firſt Subject. Thus, All Men 
e Revenge have their Souls of ten uneaſy ; uneaſy Soud's-. 
are a Plague to themſelves ; now to be one's own 
Plague is Folly in the Extreme; therefore all Men 
of Revenge are extreme Fools. 

The Apoſtle, Rom. viii. 29. gives us an Inſtance 
of this Sort of Argument, if it were reduced to ex- 
act Form: Whom he foreknew, thoſe he predeſtinated 
whom he predeſtinated, he called; whom he called, he 

juſtified ; whom be juſtified, he glorified; ; therefore 
Tas be foreknew, he glorified. 

To theſe Syllogiſths it may not be i improper to 
add Induction, which is, when from ſeveral parti- 
cular Propoſitions we infer one general; as, The 
Doctrine of the Socinians cannot be proved from the 
Goſpels, it cannot be proved from the Acts of the Apo- 
Ales, it cannot be proved from the Epiſtles, nor The 
Book of Revelation; therefore it cannot be proved 
From the New Teftament. | 
MWote, This Sort of Argument is often defective, 
becauſe there is not due Care taken to enumerate 
all the Particulars on which the Concluſion ſhould 
depend. 

All theſe four Kinds of Syllogiſms in this Section 


may be called redundant, becauſe they have more 
| Li > than 
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than three Propoſitions. But there is one Sort of 
Syllogiſm which is defective, and is called an En- 
thymem, becauſe only the Concluſion with one of 
the Premiſes is expreſſed, while the other is ſuppoſ- 
ed and reſerved in the Mind: Thus, There is no true 
Religion without good Morals ; therefore a Knave 
cannot be truly religious: Or chus, It is our Duty 
to love our Neighbours as ourſebves ; therefore there 
are but few who perform their Duty. | 

Note, This is the moſt common Sort of Argu- | 
ment amongſt Mankind both in Writing and in 
Speaking; for it would take up too much Time, 
and too much retard the Diſcourſe, to draw out all 
our Arguments in Mood and Figure. Beſides, 
Mankind love to have ſo much Compliment paid 
to their Underſtandings, as to ſuppoſe that they 
know the Major or Minor, which is ſuppreſſed and 
implied, when you pronounce the other Premiſe 
and the Concluſion. 

If there be any Debate about this Argument, 
the Syllogiſm muſt be compleated in order to try 
its Force and Goodneſs, by GY the abſent Wer- 
| N . 
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of the middle T erms, of common Plots or T ace, 
"un Invention of wide avs | | 


\HE next Diviſion of Sytlegifns is according 
to the middle Term, which is made uſe of in 
the Proof of any Propoſition. Now the middle 
Term (as we have hinted before) is often called 
Argument, becauſe the Force of the Syllogiſm de- 
pends * it. We muſt make a little Delay here 
to 
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to treat briefly of the Doctrine of Topics, or Places 
whence middle Terms or Arguments are drawn. 


All Arts and Sciences have ſome general Sub- 


jects which belong to them, which are called Topics, 
or common- Places; becauſe middle Terms are bor- 
rowed, and Arguments derived from them for 
the Proof of the various Propoſitions. which we 
have Occaſion to diſcourſe of. The Topics of 
Grammar, are Etymology, Noun, Verb, Conſtruction, 
Signiſication, & c. The Topics of Logick are Genus, 
Species, Difference, Property, Definition, Diviſion, 
&c. The Topics of Ontology, or Metaphyſicks, are 
Cauſe, Effect, Action, Paſſion, Identity, Oppoſition, , 


Subjett, Adjuntt, Sign, &c. The Topics of Morali- © 


15, or Ethics, are Law, Sin, Duty, Authority, 
Freedom of Will, Command, Threatening, Reward, 
Puniſhment, &c. The Topics of Theology, are Cod, : 
Chrift, Faith, Hope, Worfhip, Salvation, &c. vs 
To theſe ſeveral Topics there belong ele 
Obſervations, Axioms, Canons, or Rules “, which | 
are laid down in their proper Sciences; as, ; 
Grammar hath ſuch Canons, namely, Words in 
a different Conſtruction obtain a different Senſe. Words 
derived from the ſame Primitive may probably have 
ſome Aﬀinity in their original Meaning, &c. 
Canons in Lagickare ſuch as theſe, Every Part of 
a Divifion fingly taken muſt contain leſs than the 
Whole. Definition muſt be peculiar and proper o 
the Thing defined. Whatever is affirmed or denied of 
the Genus, may be affirmed or denied of the Species, &c. 
Metaphyfical Canons are ſuch as theſe; Final 
Cauſes belong only to intelligent Agents. If a natural \ 
ay Saad me youre the 1 EEE will follow, 
en: 


* A 8 is a Propoſition declaring Gian Property of N 
Subject, which is not expreſſed i in the e or Divifion 
of it. | 
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&c. and there are large Catalogues of many more 
in each diſtinct Science. 2 f 
W it has been the Cuſtom of thoſe who teach 
 Logick or Rbetorick, to direct their Diſciples when 
they want an Argument, to conſult the ſeveral To- 
pics which are ſuited to their Subject of Diſcourſe, 
and to rummage over the Definitions, Divifiens, 
and Canons, that belong to each Topic. This is 
called the Invention of an Argument; and it is taught 
with much Solemnity in ſome Schools. 
I grant there may be good Uſe of this Practice 
for Perſons of a lower Genius, when they are to 
compoſe any Diſcourſe for the Publick; or for 
thoſe of ſuperior Parts, to refreſh their Memory, 
and revive their Acquaintance with a Subject which 
has been long abſent from their Thoughts, or when 
their natural Spirits labour under Indiſpoſition and 
Languor; but when a Man of moderate Sagacity 
has made himſelf maſter of his Theme by juſt Di- 
ligence and Inquiry, he has ſeldom need to run 
knocking at the Doors of all the Topics that he 
may furniſh himſelf with Argument or Matter of 
Speaking: And indeed it 1s only a Man of Senſe 
and Judgment that can uſe common Places or Topics 
well; for amongſt this Variety he only knows what 
is fit to be left out, as well as what is fit to be 
ſpoken. 5 „ 
By ſome logical Writers this Buſineſs of Topics 
and Invention, is treated of in ſuch a manner with 
Mathematical Figures and Diagrams, filled with the 
barbarous technical Words, Napcas, Nipcis, Rop- 
cros, Noſrop, &c. as though an ignorant Lad were 
to be led mechanically in certain artificial Harneſ- 
ſes and Trammels to find out Arguments to prove 
or refute any Propoſition whatſoever, without any 
rational Knowledge of the Ideas. Now there is 
no Need to throw Words of Contempt on ſuch a 
e Practice; 
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Practice; the very Deſcription of it carries Repro 
and ae in Abundance. 


8 F. C T. VIII. 
of ſeveral Kinds of Arguments and Demonſtrations. 
W proceed now to the Diviſion of Syllogiſms 
according to the middle Term; and in this 


Part of our Treatiſe the Syllogiſms themſelves are 
| properly called Arguments, and are thus diſtributed, 


I. Arguments are called Grammatical, Logical, 
Metaphyfical, Phyſical, Moral, Mechanical, Theo- 
logical, &c. according to the Art, Science, or Sub- 
ject, whence the middle Term or Topic is borrowed. 
Thus, if we prove that uo Man ſhould fleal from 
Bis Neighbour, becauſe the Scripture forbids it, this 
is a Zheological Argument: If we prove it from 
the Laws of the Land, it is political; but if we 
prove it from the Principles of Reaſon and , 

the Argument 1 is moral, g 


II. Arguments are either certain and evident, or 
doubtful and merely probable. | | 
Probable Arguments, are thoſe whoſe Concluſions 
are proved by ſome probable Medium ; as, This 

Hill was once a Church-yard, or a Fieid of Battle, be- 
cauſe there are many human Bones found here, This 
is not a certain Argument, for human Bones might 
have been conveyed there ſome other Way. | 
Evident and certain Arguments are called De- 
monſtrations ; for they prove their Concluſions by 
clear Mediums and undoubted Principles ; and 
they are generally divided into theſe two 71 be 
| | 1. De- 
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1. Demonſtrations à Priori, which prove the Ef- 
fect by its neceſſary Cauſe; as, I prove the Scripture 
7s infallibly true, becauie 1 it is the W ord of God, who 
canuct lie. 

2. Demonſtrations 4 Poſteriori, which infer the 
Cauſe from its neceſſary Effect; as, I infer there 
hath been the Hand of ſeme Artificer here, becauſe [ 
find a curious Engine. Or, 1 infer there is a God, 
from the Works of bis Wiſdom in the viſible World. 

The laſt of theſe is called Demonſtratio d ir, be- 
cauſe it proves only the Exiſtence of a Thing; the 
firſt is named Demonſtratio 78 dior, becaule 1 it ſhews 
alto the Cauſe of Exiſtence. 

But Note, That though theſe two Sorts of Argus 
ments are moſt peculiarly called Demonftrations, yet 
generally any ſtrong andcenvincing Argument ob- 
tains that Name; and it is the Cuſtom of Mathe- 
maticians to call their Arguments Demonſtrations, 
from what Medium ſoever they deriye them. 


. Arguments are divided into artificial and 
inartificial. 

An artificial Argument is AED from the . 
and Circumſtances of the Things; and if the Ar- 
gument be ſtrong, it produces a natural Certainty ; 
as, The World Was s fir ft created by God, becauſe no- 
thing can create itſelf. 

An mnartificial Argument, is the Teſtimony of 
another; and this is called Original, when our In- 
formation proceeds immediately from the Perſons 
concerned, or from Eye or Ear Witneſſes of a 
Fact; It is called Tradition when it is delivered by 
the Report of others. 

We have taken Notice before, that Teſffimony 
is either divine or human. If the human Teſtimo- 
ny be ſtrong, it produces a moral in but 

ivine 
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divine Teſtimony producesa ſupernatural Certainty, 
which is far ſuperior. Su | 
Note, Arguments taken from human Teſtimony, 
as well as from Laws and Rules of Equity, are call- 
ed moral; and indeed the ſame Name is alſo appli- 
ed to every Sort of Argument which is drawn 
from the free Actions of God, or the contingent. Ac- 
tions of Men, wherein we cannot ariſe to a natural 
Certainty, but content ourſelves with an high Degree 
of Probability, which in many Caſes is ſcarce infe- 
rior to natural Certainty, | 


IV. Arguments are either dire or indirect. It 
is a direct Argument, where the middle Term is ſuch 
as proves the Queſtion itſelf, and infers that very 
Propoſition which was the Matter of Inquiry. An 
indirect, or oblique Argument, proves or refutes ſome 


other Propoſition, and thereby makes the Thing 


inquired appear to be true by plain Conſequence. - 

Several Arguments are called indirect; as, (1.) 
When ſome contradictory Propoſition is proved to 

be falſe, improbable or „ Or when upon 
Suppoſition of the Falſehood, or Denial of the ori- 
ginal Propoſition, ſome Abſurdity is inferred. This 
is called a Proof per impoſſibile, or a Reductio ad ab- 
ſurdam. (2.) When ſome other Propoſition is prov- 
ed to be true, which is leſs probable, and thence it 
follows that the original Propoſition is true, becauſe 
it is more probable. This is an Argument ex minus 
probabili ad magis. (3.) When any other Propoſi- 
tion is proved, upon which it was before agreed to 
yield the original Queſtion, This is an Argument 
ex Conceſſo. Wo 


V. There is yet another Rank of Arguments 
which have Latin Names; their true Diſtinction is 
derived from the Topics or middle Terms which 

| . 
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are uſed i in chem, though they are called an Ad- 
were to dur 7 mere our Feith, our Ignorance, our 


Fg: Fg /* „and our Paſſions. 


f. an e be taken from the Nature oi or 


Exitens of Things, and addreſſed to the Rægſon 

Mankind, 1 It, is called A, Aae 4d Judicium. 

W Mane it is borrowed rom ſome convinein 

Tail, it is e ae 7 Hdun An. Ad 
dreſs to our Faith... | 1 


> When it is drawn. fra am 2 v igfuffcient Me- a 


ad whatſoever, and yet the 550 fer B36 not Skill 
to refute or . it, this is e ad Ig 
dee, an Add Ireſs o our [gnorq 
4: When it is bullt upon the prof 
or Opinions. une on, With, 0 5 75 argue 
wheth x the Opinions bY be tive 6 vr 38 b is 9 
Argumentum ad Hominem, 8 TIE 5 our pr 
He ed Hrinciples, St. Paul often uſes this Arg W 
when je rao with the 1 Js ES, an 985 Ben Re 6s 
tak AS AG * 
5 5. When the Argument} is fetched © "the =. 
cats of ſome wile, g reat, or go e 
Autho rity we reverence. A hardly a 0 We 5 
is called A ad. Herecune en, an Addreſs 
fo our 1) 2x31 303 30 
6. I add — When an Argument I BoffG 
ed from any Topicks which are ſuited to engage the 
Inclinations and Paſſions of the Hearers on the Side 
of the Speaker, rather than to convince the Judg- 


— 


— 


ment, this is Argumentum ad Paſſiones, an Addreſs | 


to the Paſſions ; or if it be made publickly, it is 
called ad Populum, or An Appeal to the People. 
Alter all theſe Diyiſions of Sy/logi/ms or Argu- 
ments ariſing from the middle . erm, there is one 
Diſtinction proper to be mentioned which ariſes 
from the Premiſes. An Argument is called uniform, 
* both the Premiſes are derived from the ſame 
A H 53 A - Spring 
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Spring of Knowledge, whether it be Senſe, Reaſon, 
Conſciouſneſs, human Faith, ot divine Faith': But 
when the two Premiſes are derived from different 
Springs of Knowledge, it is called a mixt Argu- | 
ment. : 

Whether the Concluſion nt hu called Human 
or Divine, when one or both Premiſes are Matters 
of Divine Faith, but the Concluſion is drawn by 
human ted J leave to be diſputed and deter- 


mined in the Schools of Theology.” MR: 


Thus the ſecond Cha ter is finiſhed; and a a Parti- 
ular Account given of all the thief Kinds of Syllo- 
;/ms or Arguments which'are made uſe of amon 

en, or treated of in Logick, together with pe 5] 
les for the Formation of ther n, ſo far as is ne- 

ceſſary. 

If a Syllogiſm agrees with the Rules which s are 
given for the Conſtruction and Regulation of it, it 
is called a frue Argument : If it diſagrees with theſe 
Rules, it is a Pool giſu, or falſe. Ar ument : But 
when a falſe Argument puts on the Face and Ap- 
earance of a true one, then it is bees called 
er or Fallacy, which ſhall the get 

e next Fhapter. ** 
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a HAT I 
The Daltrine of Sophiſms. 


TAROM Truth nothing can really follow but 

4. what is true Whenſoever therefore we find 
afalſe Concluſion drawn from Premiſes which ſeem 
to be true, there muſt be ſome Fault in the Deduc- 


tion or Inference; or elſe one of the Premiſes is 


not true in the Senſe in which it is uſed in that Ar- 

gument. : | HE IE No 
When an Argument carries the Face of Truth 
with it, and yet leads us into Miſtake, it is a So- 
phijſm; and there is ſome Need of a particular 
Deſcription of theſe fallacious Arguments, that 
we may with more Eaſe and Readineſs detect and 
ſolve them. a — 


SRC 16:1 


Of ſeveral Kinds of Sophiſms, and their Solution, 

A S the Rules of right Judgment, and of good 

Ratiocination, often coincide with each other, 
| ſo the Doctrine of Prejudices, which was treated of 
in the Second Part of Logick, has anticipated a great 
deal of what might be ſaid on the Subject of So- 
phiſms ; yet I ſhall mention the moſt remarkable 
Fprings of falſe Argumentation, which are reduced 
by Logicians to ſome of the following Heads. 


Xa "Ln 
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I. The firſt Sort of Sophiſm 1s called Igneratio 
Elencbi, or a Miſtake of the Queſtion; that is, when 
ſomething elſe is proved which has neither any 
neceſſary Connexion or Conſiſtency with the Thing 
inquired, and conſequently gives no Determina- 
tion to the Inquiry, though it may ſcem at firſt 
Sight to determine the Queſtion; as, if any ſhould 
eonclude that St. Paul was not a native Jew, by 

Proving that he was born a Roman: Or if they 

ſhould pretend to determine that he was neither 
- Roman nor Jem, by proving that he was horn at 
Tarſus in Cilicia: Theſe Sophiſms are refuted by 
ſhewing that all theſe three may be true; for he was 
born of Jewiſh Parents in the City of Tarſus, and 
by ſome peculiar Privilege granted to his Parents, 
or his native City, he was born a Denizen of Rome. 
Thus there is neither of theſe three Characters of 
the Apoſtle inconſiſtent with each other, and there- 
fore the proving one of them true does not refute 
the others. Ps 71503 29h: 

Or if the Queſtion be propoſed, Yhether Exceſs 
of Wine can be hurtful to him that drinks it, and the 
Sophiſter ſhould prove that it revives his Spirits, 
it exhilarates his Sul, it gives a Man Courage, and 
makes him ſtrong and active; and then he takes it 
for granted that he has proved his Point. 

Bur the Reſpondent may eaſily ſhew, that though 
Wine may do all this, yet it may be finally. huriful 
| bath o the Soul and Body of Him that drinks it to 
rr 3 ana RotI ed 
_ Diſputers when they grow warm, are ready to 
run into this Fallacy : They dreſs up the Opinion 
of their Adverſary as they pleaſe, and aſcribe Sen- 
timents to him which he doth not acknqwledge; 
and when they have with, a great deal of Pomp 
attacked and confounded theſe Images of * | 
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of their own making, they triumph over their Ad- 
verſary as though they had utterly confuted his 
SGG :.-.-...- „ „ 
It is a Fallacy of the ſame kind which a Diſpu- 
tant is guilty of, when he finds that his Adverſary 
is too hard for him, and that he cannot fairly prove 
the Queſtion firſt propoſed; he then with Slyneſs 
and Subtilty turns the Diſcourſe aſide to ſome other 
kindred Point which he can prove, and exults in 
that new Argument wherein * Opponent never 
contradicted him. 7 
The Way to prevent this Fallacy is by keeping 
the Eye fixt on the preciſe Point of Difpute, and 

neither wandering from it ourſelves, nor ſuffering 
our Antagoniſt to wander from it, or ſubſtitute any 

Thing elle in its Room. | 


% 


II. The next Sophiſm is called Petilio Principii, 
or a Suppoſition of what is not granted; that is, when 
any Propoſition is proved by the ſame Propoſition 
in other Words, or by ſomething that is equally 
uncertain and diſputed : As if any one undertake 
to prove that the human Soul is extendad through all 
the Parts of the Body, becauſe it reſides iu every Mem- 
ber, which is but the ſame Thing in other Words, 
Or, if a Papiſt ſhould pretend to prove that bis 
Religion is the only Catholick Religion; and is derived 
From Chrift and 2 Apeſtles, becauſe it agrees with 
the Doctrine of all the Fathers of the Church, all the 
. holy Martyrs, and all the Chriſtian World throughout 
all Ages: Whereas this is the great Point in Con- 
teſt, whether their Religion does agree with that of 
all the Ancients and the primitive Chriſtians, or no. 


II. That Sort of F allacy which is called a Circle, 
is very near akin to the Petitio Principit; as when 
e e ap one 


1 
->- 
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one of the Premiſes in a Syllogiſm is queſtioned 
and oppoſed, and we intend to prove it by the 
Concluſion: Or, when in a Train of Syllogiſms 
we prove the laſt by recurring to what was the 
Concluſion of the firſt: The Papiſts are famous ar 
this Sort of Fallacy, when they prove the Scriptures 
to be the Word of God by the Authority or infallible 
Teftimony of their Church; and when they are called 
to ſhew the infallible Authority of their Church, they 
pretend to prove it by the Scriptures. | 


IV. The next kind of 2 is called uon 
Caufa pro Cauſd, or the Aſſignation of a falſe Cauſe. 
This be r Ph hers wel Fulle or 
continually, when they told us that certain Beings, 
which they called ſabſtantial Forms, were the Springs 
of Colour, Motion, Vegetation, and the various 
Operations of natural Beings in the animate and 
inanimate World; when they informed us that Na- 
ture was terribly afraid of a Vacuum, and that this 
was the Cauſe why the Water would not fall out of 
a long Tube if it was turned upſide down: The 
Moderns as well as the Ancients fall often into this 
Fallacy, when they poſitively aſſign the Reaſons of 
natural Appearances, without ſufficient Experi- 
ments to prove them. = . 
Afrologers are overrun with this ſort of Fallacies, 
and they cheat the People: grolly by pretending to 
tell Fortunes, and to deduce the Cauſe of the various 
Occurrences in the Lives of Men from the various 
Paſitian of the Stars and Planets, which they call 
Aſpetts. | | 3 

When Comets and Eclipfes of the Sus and Moon 
are conſtrued to ſignify the Fate of. Princes, the 
Revolution of States, Famine, Wars and Calami- 
ties of all Kinds, it is a Fallacy that belongs to 
this Rank of Sophiſms, 


7 
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here is ſcarce any Thing more common in 
human Life than this ſort of deceitful Argument. 
If any two accidental Events happen to concur, 
one is preſently. made the Cauſe of the other. 7F 
Titius wronged his Neighbour of a Guinea, and in 
fix Mouths after he fell down and broke his Leg, weak. 
Men will impute it to the divine Vengeance on 
Titius for his former Injuſtice. This Sophiſm was 
found alſo in the early Days of the World: For 
hen holy Job was ſurrounded with uncommon Miſe- 
ries, his own Friends inferred, that be was a moſt 
heinous Criminal, and charged him with aggravated 
Guilt as the Cauſe of bis Calamities ; though God 
| himſelf by a Voice from Heaven ſolved this un- 
charitable Sophiſm, and cleared his Servant Job 
of that Charge. | f 
Hoy frequent is it among Men to impute Crimes 
to wrong Perſons? We too often charge that upon 
the wicked Contrivanee andpremeditated Malice of 
a Neighbour, which aroſe merely from Ignorance, 
or from unguarded Temper. And on the other 
Hand, when we have a mind to excuſe ourſelves, 
we practiſe the ſame Sophiſm, and charge that upon 
our Inadvertence or our Ignorance, which perhaps 
was deſigned Wickedneſs. What is really done by 
a Neceſſity of Circumſtances, we ſometimes impute 
to Choice. And again, we charge that upon Ne- 
ceſſity which was really deſired and choſen. 
Sometimes a Perſon acts out of Judgment, in 
: Oppoſition to his Inclination; another Perſon per- 
haps acts the ſame Thing out of Inclination, and 
againſt his Judgment. It is hard for us to deter- 
mine with Aſſurance, which are the inward Springs 
and ſeeret Cauſes of every Man's Conduct; and 
therefore we ſhould be cautious and flow in paſſing 
2 Judgment where the Caſe is not exceeding evi- 
R 4 | dent: 


dent: And if we ſhould miſtake, let it rather be 
on the charitable, than on the cenſorious Side. 
It is the ſame Sophiſin that charges mathematica! 
Learnin g witb leading the Minds of Men to Scepticiſm 
and Infidelity, and as juſtly accuſes the new Philo- 
ſophy of paving the Way to Hereſy and Schiſm. Thus 
the Reformation from Popery has been charged with 
the Murder and Blood of Millions, which in Truth 
is to be imputed to the Tyranny of the Princes and 
Ihe Prieſis, who would not ſuffer the People to re- 
form their Sentiments and their Practices according 
to the Word of God. Thus Chriſtianity in the pri- 
mitive Ages was charged by the Heathens with all 
the Calamities which befel the Roman Empire, be- 
cauſe the Chriſtians renounced the Heathen Gods 
and Idols. e e Sg 


a 


by the Patient has received Injury, ſome weaker 
People abſolutely pronounce againſt the Uſe of the 
Bark or Opium upon all Occaſions whatſoever, and- 
are ready to call them Pai/on. So Wine has been 
the accidental Occaſion of Druntenneſs and ar i 
p 4 WEED | | reis ; 
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els; Learning and Printing may have been the 
accidental Cauſe of Sedition in a State; the Reading 
"of the Bible; by Accident has been uſed to pro- 
mote: Hereſtes or deſtructive Errors; and for theſe 
Reafons they have been all pronounced evil Things. 
Mahomet forbad his Followers the Uſe of Hine; 
the Turks diſcourage Learning in their Dominions; 
and the Papiſts forbid the Scriptures to be read by 
the Laliy. But how very unreaſonable are theſe 
Inferences, and theſe Prohibitions which are built 
upon them-l 118 
SUDO . MD 1.1 l MISTY 50 
VI. The next Sophiſm borders upon the former; 
and that is, when we argue from that which is true 
in particular Circumſtances, to prove the ſame Thing 
true ab/olutely, ſimply, and abſtracted from all Cir- 
cumſtances; this is called in the Schools a Sophiſm 
à dlicto ſecundum guid ad dictum ſimpliciter; as, 
hat which is bought in the Shambles is eaten for 
Dinner; Raw Meat is bought in the Shambles; there- 
fore Raw Meat is eaten for Dinner. Or thus, Livy 
\wwrites\ Fables and Improbabilities when he deſcribes 
Prodigies and Omens ; therefore Livy's Roman Hiſ- 
gory is never to be believed in any Thing. Or thus, 
There may be ſome Miftakes of Tranſcribers in ſome 
Part of the Scriptures z therefore Scripture alone is 
not a'ſafe Guide for our Faith,  _ ; 
This Sort of Sophiſm has its Revey/e alſo; as 
when we: argue from that which is true imply and 
w#/olntely,to prove the ſame Thing true in all parti- 
rulur Circumſtuntes whatſoever®* ;- as if a Traitor 
mould argue from the ſixth Commandment, Thou 
5 yet ono T6201 41 9 e, webs) oh a 
r 8 
Thie is arguing from a moral Univer/a/i . which admi 
of ſome Exc 8 the 175 A do bo —— 
from n or a natural Univer/ality, which admits of 
10 Exception. r Wu 2 
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Hall not kill a Man, to prove that he bim/elf ought 
not to be hanged: Or if a Madman ſhould tell me, 
T ought not to withhold. his Sword from him, becauſe 
0 Man ought to withhold the Property of another. 

Theſe two laſt Species of Sophi/ms are eaſily ſolv- 
ed, by ſhewing the Difference betwixt Things in 
their abſolute Nature, and the ſame Things ſur- 

rounded with peculiar Circumſtances, and conſider- 
ed in regard to ſpecial Times, Places, Perſons and 
: Occaſions ; or by ſhewing the Difference between 
a moral and a metaphyſical Univerſality, and that 
the Propoſition will hold good in one Caſe, but 
nos m me other. 7 ä 


VII. The Sophiſms of Compoſition and Diviſion 
come next to be mentioned,  _ 8817 
The Sophiſm of Compoſition, is when we infer any 
Thing concerning Ideas in a compounded Senfe, 
which is only true in a divided Senſe. And when 
it is ſaid in the Goſpel that CHriſt made the Blind to 
fee, and the Deaf to hear, and the Lame io walk, 
we ought not to infer hence that Chriſt performed 

Contradictions; but thoſe who were blind before, 
were made to ſee, and thoſe who were deaf before, 
were made to hear, &c. So when the'Scripture af- 
ſures us, The worſt of Sinners may be ſaved ; it ſig- 
nifies only, that they who have been the worſt of Sin- 
ners may repent and be ſaved, not that they ſhall 
be ſaved in their Sins. Or if any one ſhall argue 
thus, Two and three are even and odd; Five are twp 
and three; therefore five are even and odd. Here 
that is: very. falfely inferred concerning two and 
three in Union, which is only true of them divided. 
The Sophiſm of Diviion, is when we infer the 
ſame Thing concerning Ideas in a divided Senſe, 
which is only true in a compoutided Senſe ; as, if we 
ſhould pretend to prove that every Soldier in the 
N Grecian 
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Grecian Army put an hundred thouſand Perſians to 
Flight, becauſe the Grecian Soldiers did ſo. Or if 2 
Man ſhould argue thus, Five is one Number; 'Twwo 
and three are five; therefore two and three are one 
Number. 8 DTT „„ 
This Sort of Sophiſm is committed when the 
Word Allis taken in a collective and a diſtributive 
Senſe, without a due Diſtinction; as, if any one 
ſhould reaſon thus; All the mufical Inſtruments of 
the Jewiſh Temple made a noble Concert; The Harp 


ua a muſical Inſtrument of the Jewiſh Temple; 


therefore the Harp made a noble Concert. Here the 
Word All in the Major is collective, whereas ſuch 
a Concluſion requires that the Word Al ſhould be 
diſtributive. IH Ons os yl 

It is the ſame Fallacy when the univerſal Word 
All or No refers to Species in one Propoſition, and 
to Individuals in another; as, All Animals were in 
Noab's Ark; therefore No Animals periſbed in the 
Flood: Whereas in the Premiſe all Animals ſignifies 
every kind of Animals, which does not exclude or 

deny the drowning of a thouſand Individuals. 


VIII. The laſt fort of Sophiſm ariſes from our 
Abuſe of the Ambiguity of Words, which is the largeſt 
and moſt extenſive kind of Fallacy; and indeed, 
_ ſeveral of the former Fallacies might be reduced to 
„ ES eg 
When the Words or Phraſes are plainly equivocal, 
they are called Sophi/ms of Equivecation ; as if we 
ſhould argue thus : He that ſends forth a Book into 
the Light, defires it to be read; He that throws a 
| Book into the Fire, ſends it into the Light; there- 
fore He that throws a Book into the. Fire defires it to 
be read. | 

This Sophifm, as well as the foregoing, and all 
of the like Nature, are ſolved by ſhewing the diffe- 
nn rent 
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rent Senſes of the Words, Terms or Phraſes. Here 
Light in the major Propofition ſignifies the publick 
View of the World; in the Minor it ſigni ies the 
Brightneſs of Flame and Fire; and therefore the Syl- 
logiſm has four Terms, or rather, it has no middle 
Term, and proves nothing. ; £2 8 
But where ſuch gro/s Equivacations and Ambigui- 
ties appear in Arguments, there 1s little Danger of 
impoſing upon ourſelves or others. The greateſt 
Danger, and which we are perpetually expoſed to 
in Reaſoning, is, where the 7wo Senſes or Signifi- 
| cations of one Term are near akin, and not plainly 
diſtinguiſhed, and yet they are really ſufficiently - 
differentin their Senſetolead us intogreat Miſtakes, 
if we are not watchful. And indeed the greateſt 
Part of Controverſies in the ſacred or civil Life, 
ariſe from the different Senſes that are put upon 
Words, and the different Ideas which are included 
in them; as have been ſhewn at large in the FRS 
PaxrT or Locick, Chap. IV. whichtreats of Fords 


and Terms. . 5 
. There is after all theſe, another Sort of Sopbiſin 
which is wont to be called an imperfe Enumeration, 
or a falſe Induttion, when from a fe Experiments 
or Obſervations Men infer general Theorems and 
univerſal Propoſitions. Butthis is ſufficiently no- 
ticed in the foregoing Chapter, where we treated of 
that Sort of Syllogiſm which is called Indu#ion. 


A= 
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Two general Tefts of true Syllogiſms, and Methods 


125 "of folving all Sophiſms. 


TESIDES the ſpecial Deſcription of true Syllo- 


D gifms and Sophiſms already given, and the 
Rules by which the one are framed, and the other 
refuted, there are theſe two general Methods of re- 
ducing all Syllogiſms whatſoever to a Tef of their 
Fruth or Fd. 2 


1. The firſt is, that the Premiſes muſt, at leaft 
implicitly, contain the Concluſion; or thus, One of the 
Premiſes muſt contain the Conclufion, and the other 
muſt ſhew that the Concluſion is contained in it. The 
Reaſon of this Rule is this; when any Propoſition 
is offered to be proved, it is neceſſary to find ano- 


ther. Propoſition which confirms it, which may be 


called the containing Propoſition; but becauſe the 
ſecond mult not contain the firſt in an expreſs 


Manner, and in the ſame Words“, therefore it is 
neceflary that a third or ofen/ive' Propoſition be 


found out, to ſhew that the ſecond Propoſition con- 
tains the firſt, which was to be proved. Let us 
make an Experiment of this Syllogiſm : }beſeever 


is a Slave to his natural Inclinations is miſerable ; 


The wicked Man is a Slave to his natural Inclinations; 
therefore The wicked Man is miſerable. Here it is 
evident that the major Propoſition contains the 


Conclufion.; 


* It is conſeſſed that ech and digundive major Pro- 


erbeten do expreſsly contain all that is in the Concluſion; 


ut then it is not in a cerlain and concluſive Manner, hut only 


in a dubio Form of Speech, and mingted with other Terms; 


and therefore it is not the /ame expreſs Propoſition. 
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Concluſion; for under the general Character of a 
Slave to natural Inclinations, a wicked Man is con- 
tained or included; and the minor Propoſition 
declares it; whence the Concluſion is evidently de- 
duced, that the wicked Man is miſerable, | 
In many affirmative Syllogiſms we may ſuppoſe 
either the Major or the Minor to contain the Con- 
cluſion, and the other to ſhew it; for there is no 
great Difference. But in negative Syllogiſms it is 
the negative. Propoſition that contains the Conclu- 
ſion, and- the affirmative Propoſition ſhews it; as 
Every wiſe Man maſters his Paſſions; No angry Man 
maſters his Paſſions; therefore No angry Man is wiſe, 
Here it is more natural to-ſuppoſe the Minor to be 
the contained Propoſition; it is the Minor implicitly 
denies Wiſdom concerning an angry Man, becauſe 
maſtering the Paſſions is included in Wiſdom, and 
the Major ſhews it. NG. ws 
Note, This Rule may be applied to complex and 
conjunctive, as well as fimple Syllogiſms, and is 
12 to ſhew the Truth or Falſhood of any of 
them. ccc ar | 


" Fhw-YES & Av IP 5.3 l ; | 
II. The ſecand is this; As the Terms in every 
Syllogi/m are uſually repeated twice, ſo they muſt be 
taken preciſely in the ſame Senſe in both Places: For 
the greateſt Part of Miſtakes that ariſe in forming 
Syllogiſms, is derived from ſome little Difference 
in the Senſe of one of the Terms in the 2wo Parts of 
the Syllogiſm wherein it is uſed. - Let us conſider. 
the following Sophi/ms.. SS 297 
1. I is à Sin to kill a Man; A Murderer is a 
Man: therefore It is a Sin to kill a Murderer. Here 
the Word ki/1 in the firſt Propoſition ſignifies 70 & 
unjuſtly, or without Law; in the Concluſion it is 
taken abſolutely for putting a Man to Death in gene- 
ral, and therefore the Inference is not good. 
? . | | x 5 * 2. What 


We" 
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2. What 1 am, you are not; but 1 am a Man 3 
therefore Juu are not a Man. This is a relative Syl- 
logiſm: But if it be reduced to a regular categorical 


Form, it will appear there is Ambiguity in the 


Terms, thus; V bat 1 am, is a Man; You are not 


what I am; therefore You are not a Man. Here 
what I am in the major Propoſition is taken ſpeci- _ 


ally for my Nature; but in the minor Propoſition 
the ſame Words are taken individually for my Per- 
fon ; therefore the {yference muſt be falſe, for the 
Syllogiſm does not take the Term what I am both 
times in the ſame Senſe. 2 
- 3+ He that ſays you are an Animal ſays true; but 
He that ſays you are a (gooſe, ſays you are an Animal; 
therefore He that ſays you are @ Gooſe, ſays true. In 


* 4 


the major Propoſition the Word Animal is the Pre- 
dicate of an incidental Propoſition ; which incidental 


Propoſition being affirmative, renders the Predicate 
of it particular, according to Chap. II. Sect. 2. 


Axiom 3, and conſequently the Word Animal there 


ſignifies only human Animality. In the minor Pro- 


poſition the Word Animal, for the ſame Reaſon, 


ſignifies the Animality of a Gooſe ; whereby it be- 


comes an ambiguous Term, and unfit to build the 
Concluſion upon. Or if you ſay, the Word Animal . 


in the Minor, is taken for human Animality, then 
the Minor is evidently falſe. 2 5 | 

It is from this general Teft of Syllogiſms that 
we derive the Cuſtom of the Re/pondent in an- 
ſwering the Arguments of the Opponent, which is 
to diſtinguiſh upon the major or minor Propoſition, 
and declare which Term is uſed in two Senſes, and 
in what Senſe the Propoſition may be true, and in 


What Senſe it is falſe. 


CHAP, 
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Some General Ruz#s to dire cur. - Ro ning, 


0 5＋ of he a and Picket Direction 
given to fort our Judgments aright in 42 
receding Parr of Logitt might be rehearſed here 

10 the Judginenis wich we paſs upon Things are 
generally built on fome ſecter Reaſoning or Argu- 

ment by which the. Propofition is ſuppoſed' to be 
proved. But there ma be yet fome farther Aſ- 
filtances given 150 Our /e ning Pers in their 
Search. alter e ruth, and an Obſervation of the fol- 
lowing Rules ift be of r W 25 for that 5 
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RurLE l. « Kedadbiwjtirſebvvers c Wa 4 and Fai 
te tinct Ideas, to eyider gt Propoſitions, to ſtrong and 
tc convincing Atguthents.“ Converſe much with 
thoſe F ends af ce Books, and thoſe Parts of 
Learning, where you" meet with the greateſt Clear- 
neſs of Thoug h and Force of Reaſoning. The 
mathematical. Selen ces, ande articularly 4rithmettch, 
Geometry, and Mechanicks, abound with theſe Adyan- 
rages: And if there were nothing valuable in them 
for the Uſes of human Life, yet the very ſpeculative 
Parts of this ſort of Learning are well worth our 
Study; for by perpetual Examples they teach us to 

conceive with Cleameſs, to connect our Ideas an 

ofitions in a Train of Dependence, to reaſon 
Loo Strength and Pemonſtration, and to diſtinguiſh 
between Truth and Falſhood: Something of theſe 
Sciences ſhould be ſtudied by every Man who pre- 
tends to Learning, and that, as Mr, Locke expreſſes 
2 | it, 
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it, not ſo much to make us Mathqmaticians, as to 
make us reaſonable Creatures, | | 
We ſhould gain ſuch a Familiarity with Evi- 
dence of Perception and Force of Reaſoning, and 
get ſuch a Habit of diſcerning clear Truths, that 
the Mind may be ſoon offended with Obſcurity 
and Confuſion : Then we ſhall, as it were, natu- 
rally and with Eaſe reſtrain our Minds from raſh 
Judgment; before we attain juſt Evidence of the 
Propoſition which is offered to us; and we ſhall 
with the ſame Eaſe; and, as it were, naturally 
ſeize and embrace every Truth that is propoſed 
with juſt Evidence. A . 
Thhis Habit of conceiving clearly, of judging juſtly; 
and of reaſoning well, is not to be attained merely 
by the Happineſs of Conſtitution, the Brightnals 
of Genius, «the beſt natural Parts, or the beſt 
Collection of logical Precepts: It is Cuſtom and 
Practice that muſt form and eſtabliſh this Habit. 
We muſt apply ourſelves to it till we perform all 
this readily, and without reflecting on Rules. A 
coberent Thinker, and a.ftrif Reaſoner, is not to be 
made at once by à Set of Rules, any more than a 
good Painter or Muſician may be formed extem- 
pore, by an excellent Lecture on Muſick or Paint- 
ing. It is of infinite Importance therefore in our 
younger Years to be taught both the Value and 
the Practice of conceiving clearly and reaſoning 
right: For when we are grown up to the middle 
of Life; or paſt it, it is no wonder that we ſhould 
not learn good Reaſoning, any more than that an 
ignorant Clown ſhould not be able to learn fine 
Language, Dancing, or a courtly Behaviour, when 
his ruſtic Airs have grown up with him till the 
Age of Forty; © | 
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For want of this Care, ſome Perſons of Rank 
and Education dwell all their Days among obſcure 
Ideas; they conceive and judge always in Confu- 
ſion, they take weak Arguments for Demonſtra-- 
tion, they are led away with the Diſguiſes and 
Shadows of Truth. Now if ſuch Perſons hap- 
pen to have a bright Imagination, a Volubility 
of Speech, and a Copiouſneſs of Language, they 


not only impoſe many Errors upon their own 


Underſtandings, but they ſtamp the Image of their 
own Miſtakes upon their Neighbours alſo, and 
ſpread their Errors abroad. 

It is a Matter of juſt Lamentation and'Pity, to 
conſider the Weakneſs of the common Multitude 
of Mankind in this reſpect, how they receive any 
Thing into their Aſſent upon the moſt trifling 
| Grounds. True Reaſoning hath very little Share 
in forming their Opinions. They reſiſt the moſt 
convincing Arguments by an obſtinate Adherence 
to their Prejudices, and believe the moſt impro- 
bable Things with the greateſt Aſſurance. They 
talk, of the abſtruſeſt- Myſteries, and determine 
upon them with the utmoſt Confidence, and with- 
out juſt Evidence. either from Reaſon or Revela- 
tion. A confuſed, Heap, of dark and inconſiſtent 
Ideas, make up a good Part of their Knowledge 
in Matters of Philo/ophy as well as Religion, hav- 
ing never been taught the Uſe and Value of clean 
and juſt Reaſoning.” | REELS 
Teet it muſt be ſtill confeſſed that there are ſome 
Myſteries in Religion, both natural and revealed, 
as, well as ſome alſtruſe Points in Philoſophy, where- 

in the Wiſe as well as the Unwiſe muſt be con- 
tent with obſcure Ideas. There are ſeveral Things, 
eſpecially relating to the inviſible World, which 
are unſearchable in our preſent State, and there- 
fore we muſt believe what Revelation plainly dic- 
a 3 | | tates,: 
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tates, though the Ideas may be obſcure. Reaſon 
ieſelf demands this of us; but we ſhould ſeek for 
the brighteſt Evidence both of the Ideas, and of the 
Connexion of them, whereſoever it is attainable. 


. RuLsz II. Enlarge your general Acquaintance 
« with Things daily, in order to attain a rich Fur- 
ce niture of Topics, or middle Terms, whereby 
« thoſe Propoſitions which occur may be either 
cc proved or diſproved ; but eſpecially meditate 
c and inquire with great Diligence and Exactneſs 
ce into the Nature, Properties, Circumſtances and 
e Relations of the particular Subject about which 
« you Judge or argue.” Conſider its Cauſes, Ef- 
fects, Conſequences, Adjuncts, Oppoſites, Signs; 
Sc. ſo far as is needful to your preſent Purpoſe. 
You ſhould ſurvey a Queſtion round about, and 
on all Sides, and extend your Views as far as poſ- 
ſible to every Thing that has a Connexion with it. 
This Practice has many Advantages in it; as, 

1. It will be a Means to ſuggeſt to your Mind 
proper Topics for Argument about any Propoſition 
that relates to the fame Subject, 

2. It will enable you with greater Readineſs and 
Juſtneſs of Thought to give an Anſwer to any ſud- 
den Queſtion upon that Subject, whether it ariſes 
in your own Mind, or is propoſed by others. 

3. This will inſtruct you to give a plainer and 
ſpeedier Solution of any Difficulties that may at- 
tend the Theme of your Diſcoũrſe, and to refute 
the Objections of thoſe who have eſpouſed a con- 

trary Opinion. 74 
4. By ſuch a large Survey of the whole Sub- 
ject in all its Properties and Relations you will be 
better ſecured from Inconſiſtencies, that is, from 
aſſerting or denying any thing in one Place, whick 
contradicts what you have aſſerted or denied in 

ö „ e -  RnRnn 
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another: And to attain theſe Ends, an Extenſive- 
neſs of Underftanding, and a large Memory, are 
of unſpeakable Service. | SEN 
One would be ready to wonder ſometimes how 
_ eaſily great and wiſe and learned Men are led into 


Aſſertlons in ſome Parts of the ſame Treatiſe, 


which are found to be ſcarce conſiſtent with whar 
they have aſſerted in other Places : But the true 
Reaſon 1s, the Narrowneſs of the Mind of Man, that 
it cannot take in all the innumerable Properties 
and Relations of one Subject with a ſingle View; 
and therefore whilſt they are intent on one particu- 
lar Part of their Theme, they bend all their Force 
of Thought to prove or diſprove ſome Propoſition 
that relates to that Part, without a ſufficient At- 
tention to the Conſequences which may flow from 
it, and which may unhappily affect another Part of 
the ſame Subject; and by this Means they are 
ſometimes led to ſay Things which are inconſiſt- 
ent. In ſuch a Caſe, the great Dealers in Diſpute 
and Controverſy take Pleaſure to caſt Non/en/e and 
Self-Contredi#ion on their Antagoniſt, with huge 
and hateful Reproaches. For my Part, I rather 
chooſe to- pity human Nature, whoſe neceſſary 
Narrowneſs of Underſtanding expoſes us all to 
ſome Degrees of this Frailty. But the moſt ex- 


tenſive Survey poſſible of our whole Subject is the 


beſt Remedy againſt it. - It is our judging and 
arguing upon a partial View of Things, that ex- 
poſes us to Miſtakes, and puſhes/ us into Abſur- 
dities, or at leaſt to the very Borders of them. 


- Rure III. © In ſearching the Knowledge of 
e Things always keep the preciſe Point of the pre- 

* {ent Queſtion in your Eye. Take Heed that you 
add nothing to it while you are arguing, nor omit 
— 4 16 FO | 8 cc any 
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« any Part of it.” Watch carefully leſt any new 
Ideas ſlide in to mingle themſelves either with 
the Subject or the Predicate. See that the Queſtion 
be not altered by the Ambiguity of any Word 
taken in different Senſes ; nor let any ſecret Pre- 
judices of your own, or the ſophiſtical Arts of 
others, cheat your Underſtanding by changing 
the Queſtion, or ſhuffling in any thing elſe in its 
Room. . 5 . 5 
And for this End it is uſeful to keep the preciſe 
Matter of Inquiry as imple as may be, and diſen- 
gaged from à Complication of Ideas, which do not 
neceſſarily belong to it. By admitting a Compli- 
cation of Ideas, and taking too many Things at 
once into Queſtion, the Mind is ſometimes 
dazzled and bewildered; and the Truth is loſt in 
ſuch a Variety and Confuſion of Ideas; whereas 
by limiting and narrowing the Queſtion, you take 
a fuller Survey of the Whole of it. 5 
By keeping the ſingle Point of Inquiry in our 
conſtant View, we ſhall be ſecured from ſudden, 
raſh, and impertinent Reſponſes and Determina- 
tions, which ſome have obtruded inſtead of Solu- 
. _=_ and ſolid Anſwers, before they perfectly 
knew the Queſtions, e 
RulE IV. When you have exactly conſidered 
te the preciſe Point of Inquiry, or what is unknown 
© in the Queſtion, then conſider what, and how 
© much you know already of this Queſtion, or of 
te the Ideas and Terms of which it is compoſed.” 
It is by a Compariſon of the known and unknown 
Parts of the Queſtion together, that you find what 
*Reference the Part known hath unto, or what 
Connexion it hath with the Thing that is ſought: 
Thoſe Ideas, whereby the known and unknown 
Parts of the Queſtion are connected, will furniſh 
nes . you 
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you with middle Terms or Arguments whereby 
the Thing propoſed may be proved or diſproved. 

In this Part of your Work, namely, Comparing 
Ideas together, take due Time, and be not too haſty 
to come to a Determination, eſpecially in Points of 
Importance. Some Men, when they ſee a little 
Agreement or Diſagreement between Ideas, they 
preſume a great deal, and ſo jump into the Con- 
cluſion : This is a mort Way to Fancy, Opinion 
and Conceit, but a moſt unſafe and uncertain Way 
to true Knowledge and Wiſdom. 


Rull V. In chooſing your middle Terms or 
* Arguments to prove any Queſtion, always take 
« ſuch Topics as are ſureſt, and leaſt fallible, and 
ce which carry the greateſt Evidence and Strength 
« withthem.” Be not ſo ſolicitous about the Num- 
ber, as the Weight of your Arguments, eſpecially 
in proving any Propoſition whichadmuits of natural 
Certainty,or of compleat Demonſtration. Many Times 
we do Injury to a Cauſe by dwelling upon trifling 
Arguments. We amuſe our Hearers with Uncer- 
tainties, by multiplying the Number of feeble 
Reaſonings, before we mention thoſe which are 
more ſubſtantial, concluſive and convincing. 
And too often we yield up our own Aſſent to mere 
probable Arguments, where certain a may 
be obtained. | 
Yet it muſt be confeſſed, . are many Caſes 
wherein the growing Number of probable Argu- 
ments increaſes the Degree of Probability, and 
gives a great and ſufficient een to the 
Truth which is ſought; as, | 
| 1.) When we are inquiring the true Senſe of 
any Word or Phraſe, we are more confirmed in 
the Signification of it, by finding the ſame Ex- 
preſſion ſo uſed in ſeveral Authors, or in ſeveral 
Places of the ſame Author. : 
| (2.) When 
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(2.) When we are ſearching out the true Mean- 


ing or Opinion of any Writer, or inquiring into 
any ſacred Doctrine of Scripture, we come to a 


ſurer Determination of the Truth by ſeveral diſtinct 


Places wherein the ſame Thing is expreſſed or 


plainly implied; becauſe it is not ſo probable that 

an honeſt ſkilful Reader ſhould miſtake the Mean- 
ing of the Writer in many Places, as he may in 
one or two. 


(3.) When we would prove the 8 of 


any ſcriptural Doctrine or Duty, the Multitude of 
Texts wherein it is repeated and inculcated upon 
the Reader, ſeems naturally to inſtruct us that it is 

a Matter of greater Importance, than other Things 
which are but ſlightly or ingly mentioned in the 


Bible. 
(4-) In ſearching out Matters of Fact i in Times 


paſt, or in diſtant Places, in which Cafe moral Evi- - 
dience is ſufficient, and moral Certainty is the utmoſt 


which can be attained, here we derive a greater 
Aſſurance of the Truth of it by a Number of Per- 
ſons, or a Multitude of Circumſtances concur- 
ring to bear Witneſs to it. | 

(F.) For many Experiments in hnevpal Philo- 


ſophy we more ſafely infer a general Theorem, | 


than we can from one or two. 

(6.) In Matters which require preſent Practice, 
both ſacred and civil, we muſt content ourſelves 
oftentimes with a mere Preponderation of pro- 


bable Reaſons or Arguments. Where there are 


ſeveral Reaſons on each Side, for and againſt a 

Thing that 1s to be done or omitted, a ſmall Ar- 
gument added to the Heap may juſtly turn the 
Balance on one Side, and determine the Judg- 
ment, as I have noted in the Second Part 12d Logick. 
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Io conclude; a growing Acquaintance with 
Matters of Learning, and a daily Improvement of 
our Underſtandings i in Affairs human and divine, 
will beſt teach us to judge and diſtinguiſh in what 
Caſes the Number of Arguments adds to their 
Weight and Force: It is only Experience can 
fully inform us when we muſt be determined by 
probable Topics, and when we muſt ſeek and ex- 
pect Demonſtrations. 


| RuLz VI. © Prove your Concluſion (as far as 
<« poſſible) by ſome Propoſitions that are in them 
* ſelves more plain, evident, and certain than the 
ce Concluſion; or at leaſt ſuch as are more known, 
« and more intelligible to the Perſon whom you 
*< would convince.” If we neglect this Rule, we 
ſhould endeavour toenlighten tharwhich j is obſcure 
by ſomething” equally or more obſcure, and ta 
confirm that which is doubtful by ſomething 
equally or more uncertain. Common Senſe dictates 
to all Men, that it is impoſſible to eſtabliſh any 
Truth, and to convince 'others of it, but by ſome- 
thing r! is better known to them chan that Truth 

is. | 


Rolz VII. © Liar in all your Arg guings 1 


_ © enlighten the Underſtanding, as well as to con- 

« quer and captivate the Judgment.” — 7. in 
ſuch a Manner as may give a natural, diſtinct, and 
ſolid Knowledge of Things to your Hearers, as 
well as to force their Aſſent by a mere Proof of 
the Queſtion. Now to attain this End, the chief 
Topic or Medium of your Demonſtration ſhould 
be fetched, as much as poſſible, from the Nature 
of the Thing to be proved, or from thoſe Things 
which are e moſt naturally connected with 1 it. 


Geometricians | 
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Geometricians ſometimes break this Rule with- 
out Neceſſity, two Ways, namely, | | 
1. When they prove one Propoſition only by 
ſhewing what Abſurdities will follow if the contra- 
dictory Propoſition be ſuppoſed or admitted: This 
is called Reductio ad Abſurdum *, or Demonſtratio 
per Impaſſibile; as for Inſtance, When they prove 

all the Radii of a Circle to be equal, by ſuppoſing 
one Radius to be longer or ſhorter than another, 
and then ſhewing what abſurd Conſequences will 
follow. This, I confeſs, forces the Aſſent, but it 
does not enlighten the Mind by ſhewing the true 
Reaſon and Cauſe why all Radii are equal, which is 
derived from the very Conſtruction of a Circle: For. 
fince a Circle is formed by fixing one End of a 
ſtrait Line in the Center, and moving the other 
End round, (or which is all one, by Compaſſes 
kept open to a certain Extent) it follows evidently, 
that every Part of the Circumference being thus 
deſcribed, muſt be equally diſtant from the Center, 
and therefore the Radii, which are Lines from the 
Center to the Circumference, muſt be all equal. 
2. Geometricians forget this Rule when they 
heap up many far-fetched Lines, Figures and Pro- 
portions to prove ſome plain, ſimple, and obvious 
Propofition. This is called Demonſtratio per 
aliena & remota, or an Argument from unnatural 
and remote Mediums: As if, in order to prove he 
Radii of a Circle are all equal, I ſhould make ſe- 


Note, This Rule chiefly refers to the Eſabliſpment of ſome. 
Truth, rather than the Refutation of Error; it is a very 
common and uſual Way of arguing, to refute a falſe Propo- 
ſition, by fhewing what evident Falſhood or Abſurdity will 
follow from it: For what Propoſition ſoever is really abſurd 
and falſe, does effectually prove that Principle to be falſe from 
which it is derived; ſo that this Way of refuting an Error is 
not ſo uſually called Reductio ad Alſurdam. 1 
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veral Triangles and Squares about the Circle, and 
then from ſome Properties and Proportions of 
Squares and Triangles, prove that the Radii of a 
Circle are equal. 
Tet it muſt be confeſſed, that ſometimes ſuch _ 
Queſtions happen, that it is hardly poſſible to prove 
them by dire# Arguments drawn from the Nature of 
Things, Sc. and then it may not only be lawful 
but neceſſary to uſe indirect Proofs, and Arguments 
drawn from remote Mediums, or from the Abſurdity 
of the contradiftory Suppoſitions. „ 
Such indirect and remote Arguments may alſo 
be ſometimes uſed to confirm a Propoſition, which 
has been before proved by Arguments more direct 
and immediate. | 


Rur VII. © Though Arguments ſhould give 
© Light to the Subject, as well as conſtrain the Aſ- 
te ſent, yet you muſt learn to diſtinguiſh well be- 
te tween an Explication and an Argument; and 
te neither impoſe upon yourſelves, nor ſuffer your- 
« ſelves to be impoſed upon by others, by miſ- 
« taking a mere Illuſtration for a convincing, 
&« Reaſon.” | IR IS” 
Axioms themſelves, or ſelf-evident Propoſitions, 
may want an Explication or Illuſtration, though 
they are not to be proved by Reaſoning. 8 
Similitudes and Alluſions have oftentimes a very 
happy Influence to explain ſome difficult Truth, 
and to render the Idea of it familiar and eaſy. 
Where the Reſemblance is juſt and accurate, the 
Influence of a Simile may proceed fo far as to ſhew 
the Poſſibility of the Thing in Queſtion: But Si- 
militudes muſt not be taken as a ſolid Proof of the 
Truth or Exiſtence of thoſe Things to which they 
have a Reſemblance. A too great Deference paid 
to Similitudes, or an utter Rejection of them, ſeem 
| | | to 
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to be two Extremes, and ought to be avoided. The 
late ingenious Mr. Locke, even in his Inquiries 
after Truth, makes great Uſe of Similes for fre- 
quent Illuſtration, and is very happy in the In- 
vention of them, though he warns us alſo leſt we 
miſtake them for concluſive Arguments. | 
Pet let it be noted here, that a Parable or a Si- 
militude uſed by any Author, may give a ſufficient 
Proof of the true Senſe and Meaning of that Au- 
thor, provided that he draw not this Similitude 
beyond the Scope and Deſign for which it was 
brought; as, when our Saviour affirms, Rev. in. 
3. 1 will come on thee as a Thief ; this will plainly 
prove that he deſcribes the UnexpeZedneſs of his 
Appearance, though it is by no means to be 
drawn to ſignify any [juſtice in his Deſign. 


Rur IX. © In your whole Courſe of Reaſoning 
c keep your Mind ſincerely intent on the Purſuit 
* of Truth; and follow ſolid Argument whereſo- 
c ever it leads you. Let not a Party Spirit, nor 
« any Paſſion or Prejudice whatſoever, ſtop or a- 
e vert the Current of your Reaſoning in Queſt of 
true Knowledge.” 5 
When you are inquiring therefore into any Sub- 
ject, maintain a due Regard to the Arguments and 
Objections on both Sides of a Queſtion : Conſider, 
compare, and balance them well before you deter- 
mine for one Side. It is a frequent, but a very 
faulty Practice, to hunt after Arguments only to 
make good one Side of a Queſtion, and entirely to 
negle& and refuſe thoſe which favour the other 
Side. If we have not given a due Weight to Argu- 
ments on both Sides, we do but wilfully miſguide 
our Judgment, and abuſe our Reaſon, by forbid- 
ding its Search after Truth. When we eſpouſe Opi- 
nions by a ſecret Bias on the Mind, through the In- 
fluences of Fear, Hope, Honour, Credit, Intereſt, or any 

| | | | other 
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other Prejudice, and then ſeek Arguments only to 
ſupport thoſe Opinions, we have neither done our 
Duty to God nor to ourſelves; and it is a Matter 
of · mere Chance if we ſtumble upon Truth in our 
Way to Eaſe and Preferment. The Power of 
Reaſoning was given us by our Maker for this very 
End, 10 purſue Truth; and we abuſe one of his 
richeſt Gifts if we baſely yield it up, to be led 
aſtray by any of the meaner Powers of Nature, or 
the periſhing Intereſts of this Life. Reaſoning it- 
felf, if honeſtly obeyed, will lead us to receive 
the divine Revelation of the Goſpel, where it is 
duly propoſed, and this will ſhew us the Path of 
of Life everlaſting. | : 8 
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THE 


FOURTH PART 


Of DisposiTION and METHOD. 


T; is not merely a clear aud distinct Idea, a well 

formed Propaſition, or a juſt 4; Zument, that is 
ſufficient to ſearch out and communicate the 
Knowledge of a Subject. There muſt be a Va- 
riety and Series of them diſpoſed in a due Man- 
ner, in order to attain this End: And therefore 
it is the Deſign of the laſt Part of Locick to 


teach us the Art of Method. It is that muſt ſe- 


cure our Thoughts from that Confuſion, Dark- 


neſs and Miſtake, which unavoidably attend the 


Meditations: and Diſcourſes even of the e 
Genius who deſpiſes the Rules of it. 


1. We ſhall here conſider the Nature of Method, 
and the ſeveral Kinds of it. 


II. Lay down the penal Rules of Method, with 


a few Particulars under them, 
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CHAP. I, 


Of the Nature of Mernop, and the ſeveral 
Kinas of it, namely, Natural and Arbi- 
trat), Synthetic and Analytic. : 


Mernop. taken in the largeſt Senſe, implies 
he placing of ſeveral Things, or Nef 
Several Operations, in ſuch an Order, as is moſt con- 
venient to attain ſome End propoſed: And in this 
Senſe it is applied to all the Works of Nature and 
Art, to all the divine Affairs of Creation and Pro- 
vidence; and to the Artificers, Schemes, Contri- 
vances and Practices of Mankind, whether in na- 
tural, civil, or ſacred Affairs. 
No this orderly Diſpoſition of Things includes 
the Ideas of Prior, Pofterior, and Simultaneous ; of 
Superior, Inferior, and Equal; of Beginning, End, 
and Middle, &c. which = deſcribed more parti- 
cularly among the general Aﬀeions of * in 
Ontalogy. 

But in Logic Method is uſually taken in a more 
limited Sen and the Nature of it is thus de- 
ſcribed : Method is the Diſpoſition of @ Variety of 
Thoughts on any Subject in ſuch Order, as may beſt 
ferve to find out unknown Truths, to explain and 
confirm Truths that are known, or to fix them in the 
Memory. 

It is diſtributed into two general Kinds, namely, 
Natural and Arbitrary: 

Matura Method is that which obſerves the Or- 
der of Nature, and proceeds in ſuch a Manner as 
that the Knowledge of the Things which follow 
depends i in a great Meaſure on the. Things which 

| 80 
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go before, and this is twofold, viz. Synthetic and 


Analytic“. „ 8 

Synthetic Method is that which begins with the 
Parts F, and leads onward to the Knowledge of 
the Whole; it begins with the moſt ſimple Prin- 
ciples, and general Truths, and proceeds by De- 
grees to that which is drawn from them, or com- 


pounded 
* The Word Analyſis has three or four Senſes, which it may 
not be improper to take notice of here. | 
1. It ſignifies the general and particular Heads of a Diſcourſe, 
with their mutual Connections, both co-ordinate and ſubordi- 
nate, drawn out by way of Abſtract into one or more Tables, 
which are frequently placed like an Index at the Beginning or 
End of a Book. CINE. + | 
2. It ſignifies the reſolving of a Diſcourſe into its various 
Subjects and Arguments, as when any Writing of the ancient 


Prophets is reſolved into the propherical, hiftorical, doetrinal, 


and practical Parts of it; it is faid to be analyſed in general. 
When a Sentence is diſtinguiſhed into the Nozns, the Verbs, 


Pronouns, Ad verbs, and other Particl:s of Speech which com- 
poſe it, then it is ſaid to be azaly/ed grammatically, When 


the ſame Sentence is diſtinguiſhed into Subject and Predicate, 
Propoſition, Argument, At, Object, Cauſe, Lhect, Adjun?z Op- 
poſite, &c. then it is analy/ed logically and meraphy/ically. This 
laſt is what is chiefly. meant in the Helogicul Schools, when 
they ſpeak of analyſiug a Text of Scripture, "+ SENILE 


3. Analyſis ſigniſies particularly the Science of 4 


| Wherein a Queſtion being propoſed, one or more Letters, as, 

x, y, x, or Vowels, as, a, e, i, &c. ere made uſe of to fignify 
the unknown Number, which being intermingled with ſeveral 
known Numbers in the Queſtion, is at laſt by the Rules of Art 
ſeparated or releaſed from that Entanglement, and its parti- 


cular Value is found out, by ſhewing its Zauation, 2 


to ſome known Number. 


4. It ſigniſies analytical Method, as here explained in Logick. 


I Mere, It is confeſſed that Satbſis often begins with the 
Genus, and proceeds to the Species and Indiuiduals. But the 
Genus or generic Nature is then conſidered only as a phy/ical or 
//ential Part of the Species, though it be ſometimes called an 
uni verſal or logical Whole, Thus fynthetic Method maintains its 
on Deſcription till, for it begins with the Parts, and pro- 
ceeds to the hole, which is compoſed of them. 
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pounded of them: And therefore i it is called the 
Method of Compoſition. 

Analytic Method takes the whole nd as It 
finds it, whether it be a Species or an Individual, and 
leads us into the Knowledge of it by reſolving it 
into its firſt Principles or Parts, its generic Nature, 
and its ſpecial Properties; and therefore it is called 
the Method of Reſolution. 

As ſynthetic Method is generally uſed in teaching 
the Sciences after they are invented, ſo analytic is 


moſt practiſed in finding out Things unknown, 
Though it muſt be confeſſed, that both Methods 


are ſometimes employed to find out Truth and to 


communicate it. 
If we know the Parts of any Subject eaſier and 
better than the Whole, we conſider the Parts diſ- 
tinctly, and by putting them together, we come 
to the Knowledge of the Whole. So in Grammar 
we learn firſt to know Lelters, we join them to make 
Syllables, out of Syllables we compoſe Words, and out 
of Words we make Sentences and Diſcourſes. So the 
Phyſician and Apothecary knows the Nature and 
Powers of his Simples, namely, his Drugs, his 
Herbs, his Minerals, &c. and putting them toge- 
ther, and conſidering their ſeveral Virtues, he finds 
what will be the Nature and Powers of the Bolus, 
or any compound Medicine: This 1 is the /yntheric 
Method. 

Bur if we are better coating wich the Whole 
than we are with particular Parts, then we divide 
or reſolve the Whole into its Parts, and thereby 
gain a diſtinct Knowledge of them. So in vulgar 
Life we learn in the Groſs what Plants or Minerals 
are; and then by Chemiſtry we gain the Know- 
ledge of Salt, Sulphur, Spirit, Water, Earth, which 
are the Principles of them. So we are firſt acquaint- 
ed with the whole Body of an Animal, and then 


by 
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by Anatomy or Diſſection, we come to learn all the 
inward and outward Parts of it. This is the ana- 
Iytic Method. 

According to this moſt general and obvious Idea 
of ſynthetic and analytic Method, they differ from 
each other as the Way which leads up from a Val- 
ey to a Mountain differs from itſelf, conſidered as 
it leads down from the Mountain to the Valley; or 
as St. Matthew and St. Luke prove Chriſt to be the 
Son of Abraham ; Luke finds it out by Analyſt, 
riſing from Chriſt to his Anceſtors; Matthew 
teaches it in the /ynthetic Method, beginning from 
Abraham, and ſhewing that Cbrift is found among 
his Poſterity. Therefore it is a uſual Thing in the 
Sciences, when we have by Analyſis found our a 
Truth, we uſe the ſynthetic Method to explain and 
deliver it, and prove 1t to be true. 

In this eaſy View of Things, theſe two Kinds of 
Method may be preſerved conſpicuouſly, and en- 
tirely diſtinct : But the Subjects of Knowledge be- 
ing infinite, and the Ways whereby we arrive at 
this Knowledge being almoſt infinitely various, it 
is very difficult, and almoſt impoſſible, always to 
maintain the preciſe Diſtinction between theſe two 
Methods. 

This will eee N in the following Ob- 
Jervations. | 


Olbſerv. I. The Analytic Method being uſed chiefly 
to find out Things unknown, it is not limited orcon- 
fined merely to begin with ſome wwhol: Subject, and 
proceed to the Knowledge of its Parts; but it takes 
its Riſe ſometimes from any ſingle Part or Proper- 
ty, or from any Thing whatſoever that belongs to a 
Subject which happens to be firſt and moſt eaſily 
| known, and thereby inquires into the more abſtruſe 
whe unknown Parts, Properties, Cauſes, Effects, 

ä and 
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and Modes of it, whether abſolute or relative: As 
for Inſtance, 

(I.) — 5. finds out Cauſes by their Effects, 
So in the ſpeculative Part of natural Philoſophy 
when we —.— Light, Colour, Motion, Hardneſs, 
Seftneſs, and other Properties and Powers of Bodies, 
or any of the common or uncommon Appearances 
of Things, either on Earth or in Heaven, we ſearch 
out the Cauſes of them. So by the various Crea- 
tures we find out the Creator, and learn his i dem, 
Power and Goodneſs. | 

(2.) It finds out Efe#s by their Cauſes. So the 
practical and mechanical Part of natural Philoſo- 
phy conſiders ſuch Powers of Motion, as the Mind, 
the Fire, and the Maler, &c. and then contrives 
what Uſes they may be applied to, and what will 
be their Effects in order to make Mills and Eu- 
gines of various Kinds. 

(3.) It finds out the general and ſpecial Nature 
of a Thing, by conſidering the various Attributes 
of the Individuals, and obſerving what is common 
and what is proper, what 1s accidental, and what ts 
eſſentigl. So by ſurveying the Colour, the SHape, 
Mlolion, Reſt, Place, Solidity, Extenſion of Bodies, 

ve come to find that the Nature of Body in general 
is ſelid Extenſion; becauſe all other Qualities ; of Bo- 
dies are changeable, but this belongs to al Bodies, 
and it endures through all C hanges ; ; and becauſe 
| this is proper to Body alone, and z agrees not to any 
Thing elſe; and it is the Foundation of all other 
Properties. 8 

(4. ) It finds out EE remaining Properties 8 
of a Thing, by having ſome Par or Properties 
given. So the Area of a Triangle is found by know- 
ing the Height and the Baſe. So by having wo 
Sides and an Angle of a Triangle given, we find the 
remaining Side and Angles, So when we know Co- 
gitation 
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gitation is the prime Attribute of a Spirit, we infer 
its Immateriality, and thence its Immortality. 
(5.) Analyſis finds the Means neceſſary to attain 


a propoſed End, by having the End firſt aſſigned. 
So in moral, political, economical Affairs, having 


propoſed the Government of Self, a Family, a Society, 
or a Nation, in order to their beſt Intereſt, we con- 
ſider and ſearch out what are the proper Laws, 
Rules and Means to effect it. So in the Practices 
of Artificers, and Manufacturers of various Kinds, 
the End being propoſed, as, making Cloth, Houſes, 
Ships, &c. we find out Ways of compoſing thole 
Things for the ſeveral Uſes of human Life. But 
the putting any of theſe Means in Execution to 
attain the End, 1s ſynthetic Method. | 
M any other Particulars might be repreſented to 
ſhew the various Forms of analytic Method, where- 
by Truth is found out, and ſome of them come 
very near to ſynthetic, ſo as hardly to be diſtin- 
guiſhed. | | 


Ogferv. II. Not only the Inveſtigation of Truth, 


but the Communication of it alſo, is often practiſed 


in ſuch a Method, as neither agrees preciſely to ſyn- 
thetic or analytic. Some Sciences, if you conſider 


the hole of them in general, are treated in ſynthetic 


Order; ſo Phyfics, or natural Philoſophy, begins 
uſually with an Account of the general Nature and 
Properties of Matter or Bodies, and by Degrees de- 
ſcends to conſider the particular Species of Bodies, 


with their Powers and Properties; yet it is very 


evident, that when Philoſophers come to particular 
Plants and Animals, then by Chemiſtry and Anaro- 
my they analyſe or reſolve thoſe Bodies into their ſe- 


veral conſtituent Parts. On the other Hand, Logick 


is begun in analytic Method; the Nhole is divided 
into its integral Parts, according to the four Ope- 
1 = 2 3 | 


_ rations 
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- rations of the Mind; yet here and there ſynthetic 


Method is uſed in the particular Branches of it, for 
it treats of Ideas in general firft, and then deſcends 
to the ſeveral Species of them ; it teaches us how 
Propoſitions are made up of Ideas, and Syllogiſms of 
Propoſitions, which is the Order of Compoſition. © 
Ihe ancient Scholaſtic Writers haye taken a 
great deal of Pains, and engaged in uſeleſs Diſ- 
putes about theſe two Methods, and after all have 
not been able to give ſuch an Account of them as 
to keep them entirely diſtin& from each other, 
neither in the Theory nor in the Practice. Some 
of the Moderns have avoided this Confuſion in ſome 
Meaſure, by confining themſelves. to deſcribe al- 
moſt nothing elſe but the ſynthetic and analytic 
Methods of Geometricians and Algebraiſts, 
whereby they have too much narrowed the Nature 
and Rules of Method, as though every Thing 
were to be treated in mathematical Forms. 
Upon the Whole, I conclude, that neither of 
theſe two Methods ſhould be too ſcrupulouſly and 
fuperſtitiouſly purſued, either in the Invention or 
in the Communication of Knowledge, It is enough, 
if the Order of Nature be but obſerved in making 
the Knowledge of Things following depend on the 
Knowledge of the Things which go before. Of- 
tentimes a mixed Method will be found moſt effec- 
tual for theſe Purpoſes; and indeed a wiſe and 
judicious Proſpect of our main End and Deſign 
muſt regulate all Method whatſoever. 5 
Here the Rules of natural Method ought to be 
pPropoſed, (whether it be analytic or ſynthetic, or 
mixed :) but it is proper firſt to give fome Account 
of arbitrary Method, left it be thruſt at too great a 
Diſtance from the firſt mention of it. 5 
Arbitrary Metbod leaves the Order of Nature, an 
accommodates itſelf to many Purpoſes; ſuch as, to 
F 2 treaſure 
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| treaſure up Things, and retain them in. Memory; 
to harangue and perſuade Mankind to any Prac- 
tice in the religious or the civil Life; or to de- 
light, amuſe, or entertain the Mind. 

As for the Aliſtance of the Memory, in moſt 
Things a natural Order has an happy Influence; 
for Reaſon itſelf deducing one Thing from ano- 
ther, greatly. aſſiſts the Memory by the natural 
Connexion and mutual Dependence of Things. 
But there are various other Methods which Man- 
kind have made uſe of for this Purpoſe; and in- 
deed, there are ſome Subjects that can hardly be 
reduced either to Analyſis or Syntheſis. 3 

In reading or writing Hiſtory, ſome follow the 
Order of the Governors of a Nation, and diſpoſe 
every Tranſaction under their particular Reigus: 
So the ſacred Books of Kings and Chronicles are 
written. Some write in Annals or Journals, and 
make a new Chapter of every Year. Some put 
all thoſe Tranſactions together which relate to one 
Subject: that is, all the Affairs of one War, one 
League, oe Confederacy, one Council, &c. though 
it laſted many Years, and under many Rulers. 

So in writing the Lives of Men, which is called 
Biography, ſome Authors follow the Track of their 
Years, and place every Thing in the preciſe Order 
of Time when it occur red: Others throw the 


Temper and Character of the Perſons, their privalle 


Tiie, their public Stations, their perſonal Occur- 
rences, their domeſtic Conduct, their Speeches, their 
Books ar Writings, their Sickneſs and Death, into 
ſo many diſtin& Chapters. 

In Chrozology ſome Writers make theik Epochas 
to begin all with one Letter: So in the Book called 
Ductor Hiftoricus, the Periods all begin with C; as, 
Creation, Catacly/m, or Deluge, Chaldean Empire, 
. Crus," Chriſt, Conſtantine, &c. Some divide their 

0 2 3 | Accounts 
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Accounts of Time according to the four great 
Monarchies; Mhyrian, Perſian, Grecian and Ro- 
man. Others think it ſerves the Memory beſt to 
divide all their Subjects into the remarkable Num- 
ber of Sevens; ſo Prideaux has written an Intro - 
Auction to Hiſtory. And there is a Book of Divi- 
nity called Faſciculus Controverfiarum, by an Au- 
thor of the ſame Name, written in the fame Me- 
thod, wherein every Controverſy has /even Queſ- 


tions belonging to it; though the Order of Na- 


ture ſeems to be too much neglected by a Con- 
finement to this ſeptenary Number. | 
Thoſe Writers and Speakers whoſe chief Buſineſs 


is to amuſe or delight, to allure, terrify, or perſuade . 


Mankind, do not confine themſelves to any natural 
Order, but in a crypticel or hidden Method, adapt 
every Thing to their deſigned Ends. Sometimes 
they omit thoſe Things which might injure their 
Deſign, or grow tedious to their Hearers, though 
they ſeem to have a neceſſary Relation to the Point 
in Hand: Sometimes they add thoſe Things which 
have no great Reference to the Subject, but are 
ſuited to allure or refreſh the Mind and the Ear. 
They dilate ſometimes, and flourith long upon little 
Incidents, and they ſkip over, and but lightly touch 
the drier Parts of their Theme. They place the firſt 
Things /aft, and the laſt Things fr, with won- 
drous Art; and yet fo manage it as to conceal their 
Artifice, and lead the Senſes and Paſſions of their 
Hearers into a pleaſing and powerful Captivity. 
It is chiefly Poeſy and Oratory that require the, 
Practice of this Kind of arbitrary Metbed ; They 
omit Things eſſential which are not beautiful, they 
inſert little needleſs Circumſtances, and beautiful 
Digreſſions, they invert Times and Actions, in 
order to place every Thing in the moſt affecting 
Light; and for this End in their Practice they _ | 
= Þ ; Wo | e 
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Je& all logical Forms; yet a good Acquaintance 
with the Forms of Logick and natural Method is of 
admirable uſe to thoſe who would attain theſe Arts 
in Perfection; hereby they will be able to range 
their own Thoughts in ſuch a Method and Scheme, 
as to take a more large and comprehenſive Survey 
of their Subject and Deſign in all the Parts of it; 
and by this Means they will better judge what to 
chooſe and what to refuſe ;. and how to dreſs and 
manage the whole Scene before them, ſo as to 
attain their own Ends with greater Glory and 
Succeſs. | 


CHAP. u. 


7. be Rules of METnop, >, general ain particular. 


| THE s general Requiſites of true Method in the 
Purſuit or Communication of Knowledge, 

may be all compriſed under the following Heads. 
It muſt be (1.) Safe. (2.) Plain and eaſy. (3.) 
Diſtinct. (a.) Full or without Defect. (F.) Short 
or without Superfluity. (6.) Proper to the Subject 
and the De/ipn. (7: ) Connected. | | 


RLB I. Among all the Qualifications of a good 

Method, there is none more neceſſary and impor- 
tant than that it ſhoul be ſafe, and ſecure from 

Error; and to this End theſe four particular or ſpe- 


cial DireAions ſhould be obſerved. 


1. Uſe great Care and Circumſpection i in lay- 

« ing the Foundation of your Diſcourſe, or your 

scheme of Thoughts upon any Subject.” Thoſe 

| Propoſitions which are to ſtand as firſt Principles, 

and on which the whole Argument depends, muſt 

be viewed on all Sides with the utmo ea 
2 423 


.. w» 
leſt an Error being admitted hae.” ſhould diffuſe 
itſelf through the whole Subject. See therefore 
that your general Definitions or Deſcriptions are as 
accurate as the Nature of the Thing will bear: 
See that your general Diviſions and Diftributions be 
juſt and exact, according to the Rules given in 
the Firſt Part of Logick: See that your Axionis 
be ſufficiently evident, ſo as to demand the Aſſent 
of thoſe that examine them with due Attention: 
See that your ii and more immediate Conſequences 
from theſe Principles be well drawn; and take the 
ſame Care of all other Propoſitions that have a 
owerful and ſpreading Influence, through the 
"feveral Parts of your Diſcourſe. 

For want of this Care, ſometimes a large Trea- 
tiſe has been written by a long Deduction of Con- 
ſequences from one or two doubtful Principles, 
which Principles have been effectually refuted in a 
few Lines, and thus the whole-Treatiſe has been 
deſtroyed-at once : So the largeſt and faireſt Build- 
ing {inks and tumbles to the Ground, if the Foun- 
dation and Corner-ſtones of it are feeble and i in- 
ſufficient. 

2. © Itis a very adviſable Thing chat your * 
* mary and fundamental Propoſitions be not only 
< evident and true, but they ſhould be made a 
little familiar to the Mind by dwelling upon 
them before you proceed, farther.” By this 
Means you will gain ſo full an Acquaintance with 
them, that you may draw Conſequences from them 
with much more Freedom, with greater Variety, 
brighter Evidence, and with a firmer Certainty, 
than if you have but a flight and ſudden View of 
them. of; | 
3- © As you — in the CanneBion gi your - 
ce Arguments, ſee that your Ground be made firm in 
« every Step.” See that every Link of your Chain., 


. of Kenlanlnge be rent 1 good: For if but one 
| | | | Link 
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Link be feeble and doubtful, the whole Chain of 
Arguments feels the Weakneſs of it, and hes ex- 


| . Poſed to every Objector, and the original Queſtion 


remains undetermined, 

4. © Draw up all your Propoſitions and Argu- 
ce ments with ſo much Caution, and expreſs 
ce your Ideas with ſuch a juſt Limitation, as inc 
“ preclude or anticipate any Objections.” Yer 
remember this is only to be done, as far as it is 
poſſible, without too much entangling the Queſ- 
tion, or introducing complicated Ideas and ob- 
ſcuring the Senſe. But if ſuch a cautious and 
limited Dreſs of the Queſtion ſhould render the 
Ideas too much complicated, or the Senſe obſcure, 
then it is better to keep the Argument more ſim- 
ple, clear and eaſy to be underſtood, and after- 
wards mention the Ol jections diſtinctly in their 
full Strength, and give a diſtinct An/wer to them. 


RuLs II. Ler your Method be plain and 3 ſo 
that your Hearers or Readers, as well as yourſelf, 
may run through it without Embarrafſment, and 
may take a clear and comprehenſive View of the 
whole Scheme. To this End the following par- 
N Directions will be uſeful. 
I. © Begin always with thoſe Things which are 
79 beſt known and moſt obvious, whereby the Mind 
te may have no Difficulty or Fatigue, and proceed 
ce by regular and eaſy Steps to Things that are more 
6e difficult.” And as far as poſſible, let not the 
| Underſtanding, or the Proof of any of your Poſi- 
tions depend © on the Poſitions thar follow, but al- 
ways on thoſe which go before. It is a Matter of 
Wonder that in ſo knowing an Age as this, there 
ſhould be ſo many Perſons offering Violence daily 
to this Rule, by teaching the Latin Language by a 
Grammar written.in Latin, which Method ſeems to 
| 3 vj require 
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require a perfect Knowledge of an unknown 
Tongue, in order to learn the firſt Nudiments of it. 
2. Do not affect exceſſive Haſte in learning or 
. © teaching any Science, nor hurry at once into the 
4 midſt of it, left you be too ſoon involved in ſe- 
« veral new and ſtrange Ideas and Propoſitions, 
cc which cannot be well underſtood without a lon- 
ger and cloſer Attention to thoſe which go be- 
E Dre.” Such ſort of Speed is but a Waſte of 
2 and will conſtrain you to take many Steps 
backward again, if you would arrive at a regular 
and compleat Knowledge of the Subject. 

3- © Be not fond of crowding too many Thoughts 
* and Reaſonings into one Sentence or Paragraph, 
« beyond the Apprehenſion or Capacity of your 
Readers or Hearers.” There are ſome Perſogs ' 
of a good Genius and a capacious Mind, who 
write and ſpeak very obſcurely upon this Account; 
they affect a long Train of Dependencies, before 
they come to a Period; they imagine that they 
can never fill their Page with too much Senſe; 
but they little think how they bury their own beſt 

Ideas in the Crowd, and render them in a manner 

inviſible and uſeleſs to the greateſt Part of Man- 
kind. Such Men may be great Scholars, yet 
they are but poor Teachers. 

4. For the fame Reaſon avoid too many Sub- 
* diviſions. Contrive your Scheme of Thoughts in 
cc ſuch a manner as may finiſh your whole Argu- 
cc ment with as few inferior Branches as Reafon 
ce will admit; and let them be ſuch as are obvious 
& and open to the Underſtanding, that they may be 
te within one ſingle View of the Mind.” This will 
not only aſſiſt the Underſtanding to receive, but 
it will aid the Memory alſo to retain Truth: 
Whereas a Diſcourſe cut out into a vaſt Multitude 
of gradual Subardinations, has many Inconveni- 
| 11 encies 
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encies in it; it gives Pain to the Mind and Me- 
mory, in ſurveying and retaining the Scheme of 
Diſcourſe, and expoſes the unſkilful Hearer to 
mingle the ſuperior and inferior Particulars toge- 
ther; it leads them into a thick Wood inſtead of 
open Day- light, and places them in a Labyrinth 
inſtead of a plain Path. e 
5. * Give all Diligence in your younger Y 
& to obtain a clear and eaſy Way of expreſſing 
e your Conceptions, that your Words, as faſt as 
ce yqu utter them, may ſtamp your own Ideas ex- 
F< actly on the Mind of the Hearer.” This is a 
moſt happy Talent for the Conveyance-of Truth, 
and an excellent Security againſt Miſtakes and 
needleſs Controverſies, | 


” Ruiz III. Let your Method be diſtinck, and 
without the perplexing Mixture of Things that 
ought to be kept ſeparate, and this will be eaſily 
practiſed by four Directions. ; Bp 
I. Do not bring unneceſſaryor“ heterogeneous 
c Matter into your Diſcourſe on any Subject; that 
«js, do not mingle an Argument on one Subject 
te with Matters that relate entirely to another, bur 
* juſt fo far as is neceſſary to give a clearer Know- 
ce ledge of the Subject in hand.” Examples in 
Logick may be borrowed from any of the Sciences 
to illuſtrate the Rules: But long Interpoſitions of 
natural Philoſophy, of the Imagination and Paſſions, 
of Agency of Spirit united to Bodies, &c. break the 
Thread of Diſcourſe, and perplex the Subject. 
2. © Let every complicated Theme or Idea be 
ce divided into its diſtinct ſingle Parts, as far as the 
« Nature of the Subject and your preſent Deſign 
6 requires it.” Though you muſt not abound in 
5 | | needleſs 
Things of one kind are called Homogeneous, Things of 
different kinds are {eter:geneous, _ | 
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needleſs dn yet fomething of this Work 
is very neceſſary ; 5 -and 1t:15 a good Judgment alone 
can dictate how far to proceed in it, and when te 
ſtop. - 
| Compound Ideas muſt be ne to a Rs 
Form in order to underſtand them. well, You may 
eaſily maſter that Subject in all the Parts of it by 
a regular Succeſſion, which would confound the 
Underſtanding to ſurvey them at once. So we 
come to the Knowledge of a very perplexed Dia- 
gram in Geometry, or a complicated Machine in Me- 
chanics, by having it parcelled out to us into its 
ſeveral Parts and Principles, according to this and 
the foregoing Rule of Method. | 
3. Call every Idea, Nen and Argument 
< to its proper Claſs, and keep each Part of the 
e“ Subject in its own Place. Put thoſe Things all 
ic together that belong to one Party or Property, 
* one. Conſideration or View of your Subject.“ 
This will prevent needleſs Repetitions, .and keep 
u from intermixing Things which are different. 
We muſt maintain this Diſtinction of Things and 
Places if we would be ſafe from Error. It is Con- 
fuſion that leads us into endleſs Miſtakes, which 
naturally ariſe from a Variety of Ideas jll-joined, 
ill-ſorted, or ill-diſpoſed. It is one great Uſe of 
Method, that a Multitude of Thoughts and Pro- 
politions may be ſo diſtinctly ranged in their pro- 
per Situations, that the Mind may not be over- 
whelmed with a confuſed Attention to them all ar 
once, NOT be diſtracted with their V ariety, nor be 
tempted to unite Things which ought to be ſeparat- 
ed, nor to disjoin Things which ſhould be united. 
4. In the Partition of your Diſcourſe ints 
« diftin& Heads, take Heed that your Particulars 
© do not interfere with the Generals, nor with 
rc each other.” Think it is not enough that you 
1 9 | make 
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make uſe of diſtinct Expreſſions in each Particu- 
lar, but take Care that the Ideas be diſtinct alſo. 
It is mere Foolery to multiply diſtinct Particulars 


in treating of Things, where the Difference of your 
Particulars lies only in Names and Words. 


Rvrz IV. The Method of treating a Subjekt 
ſhould be plenary or full, ſo that nothing may be 
_ wanting; nothing which is ra or proper 
ſhould be omitted. 

When you are called to explain a Subject, do not 
paſs by, nor ſkip over any Thing in it which is 

very difficult or obſcure. 
When you enumerate the Parts or the Properties 
of any Subject, do it in a compleat and compre- 
henſive Manner. | 

When you are afferting or proving any Truth, 

ſee that every doubrful cr di ſputable Part of the 
Argument de well ſupported and confirmed. 
If you are to illuſtrate or argue a Point of Diff- 
culty, be not too ſcanty of W ords, but rather be- 
come a little copious and diffuſive in your Lan- 
guage: Set the Truth before the Reader in ſeveral 
Lights, turn the various Sides of it to View, in 
order to give a ful] Idea and firm Evidence of che 
Propoſition. 

When you are drawing up A Narrative of any 
Matter of Fact, ſee thar no important Circumſtance | 
be omitted. 
 Whenyou propoſe the Solution of any Difficulty, 
conſider all the various Cafes wherein it can hap- 
pen, and ſhew how they may be ſolved. 

In ſhort, let your Fnumerations, your Diviſions, 
and Diſtribun tions of Things be ſo accurate, that no 
needful Idea or Part may "be left out. 

This 
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This Fulue 1 does not require that every 
Thing ſhould be ſaid which can be ſaid upon any 
Subject; for this would make each fingle Science 
endleſs: But you ſhould ſay every Thing which is 
neceſſary to the Deſign in View, and which has a 
proper and direct Tendency to this End; always 
e ee the Amplitude of your Matter, and 
the Fulneſs of your Diſcourſe to your great Deſign, 
to the Length of your Time, to the Convenience, 
Delight and Profit of your Hearers. 


RurE V. As your Method muſt be full without 
Deficiency, ſo it muſt be ſhort, or without Super- 
fluity. The Fulneſs of a Diſcourſe enlarges our 
Knowledge, and the well concerted Brevity ſaves 
our Time. In order to obſerve this Rule, it will 
be enough to point out the chief of thoſe Superfu- 
ities or Redundancies, which ſome Perſons are guilty 
of in their Diſcourſes, with a due Caution againſt 
them. N 5 | 
1. © Avoid all needleſs . agen of the ſame 
ce Thing in different Parts of your Diſcourſe.” It 
mult be confeſſed there are ſeveral Gaſes wherein a 
Review of ſome foregoing Propoſition is need- 
ful to explain or prove ſeveral of the following 
Poſitions ; but let your Method be fo. contrived, 
as far as poſſible, that it may occaſion the feweſt 
Rehearſals of the ſame Thing; for it is not grate- 
ful to the Hearers, without evident Neceſſity. 
2. © Have a Care of tedious Prolixity, or draws 
e ing out any Part of your Diſcourſe to an unne- 
ce ceſſary and tireſome Length.” It is much more 
honourable for an Inſtructor, an Orator, a Pleader, 
or a Preacher, that his Hearers ſhould ſay, I was 
afraid he would have done, than that they ſhould be 
tempted to ſhew Signs of Uneaſineſs, and long for 
the Concluſion. 1 Bo; 
Beſides, 
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| Beſides, there is another Inconvenience in it; 
when you affect to amplify on the former Branches 
of a Diſcourſe, you will often lay a Neceſſity upon 
yourſelf of contracting the latter and moſt uſeful 
Parts of it, and perhaps prevent yourſelf in the 
molt important Part of your Deſign. Many a 
Preacher has been guilty of this Fault in former 
Pays, nor is the preſent Age without ſome Inſtan- 
ces of this Weakneſs. ag | 
3- © Do not multiply Explications where there is 
«no Difficulty, or Darkneſs,orDangerof Miſtake.” 
Be not fond of tracing every Word of your Theme, 
through all the grammaticul, the logical and metaphy- 
ical Characters and Relations of it; nor ſhew your 
critical Learning in ſpreading abroad the yarious 
Senſes of a Word, and the various Origins of thoſe 
Senſes, the E/ymolog y of Terms, the ſynonymous and 
the paronymous or kindred Names, c. where the 
chief Point of Diſcourſe does not at all require it. 
You would laugh at a Pedant, who profeſſing to 
explain the {tbanafien Creed, ſhould acquaint you 
that Atbanaſius is derived from a Greek Word, 
which fignifies /mmortelity, and that the ſame 
Word Abavacia, ſignifies alſo the Herb Tanſy. 
There are ſome Perſons fo fond of their learned 
Diſtinctions, that they will ſhew their Subtilty by 
diſtinguiſhing where there is no Difference : And the 
fame ſilly Aﬀectation will introduce Diſtinctions 
upon every Occurrence, and bring three or four 
Negatives upon every Subject of Difcourle; firſt to 
declare what it is not, and then what it is: Whereas 
ſuch Negatives ought never to be mentioned where 
there is no apparent Danger of Miſtake. How ridi- 
culous would that Writer be, who, if he were ſpeak- 
ing of the Nicene Creed, ſhould declare negatively, 
1. That he did not mean the Doctrine which the 
8 e | | . duhabitants 
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: Inhabitants of Nice believed; nor, (2. ) A Creed writ- 
ten by them; but, (3.) Poſitively, a Creed compoſed 
. by ſeveral Chriſtian Biſhops met together in the City 
F Nice? The Pojitive is ſufficient here, and tlie 
two Negatives are impertinent. 
4. Be not fond of proving thoſe Things which 
ec need no Proof.“ Such as /e/f-evident Propeſitiunn 
and Truths univerſally confeſſed, or ſuch as are 
entirely agreed to and granted by our Opponents. 
It is this vain Affectation of proving every Thing 
that has led Geometricians to form uſeleſs and iri- 
tricate Demonſtrations to ſupport ſome Theorems, 
which are ſufficiently evident to the Eye by In- 
ſpection; or to the Mind by the firſt mention of 
them; and it is the ſame Humour that reigns 
ſometimes in the Pulpit, and ſpends half the Ser- 
mon in proving ſome general Truth which is never 
diſputed or doubted, and thereby robs the Audi- 
tory of more uſeful Entertainment. 
5. As there are ſome Things ſo evidently true, 
that they want no Proof, ſo there are others ſo vi- 
.dently falſe that they want no Refutation. It is mere 
trifling, and a waſte of our precious Moments, to 
invent and raiſe ſuch Objections as no Man would 
ever make in earneſt, and that merely for the Sake 
of anſwering and ſolving them: This breaks in 
notoriouſly upon the due Brevity of Method. 
- 6. Avoid in general all learned Forms, all 
ce Trappings of Art, and Ceremonies of the Schools, 
.<< where there is no Need of them.“ It is reported 
concerning the late Czar of Muſcovy, that when he 
firſt acquainted himſelf with mathematical Learn- 
ing, he practiſed all the Rules of Circumvallation 
and Contravallation, at the Siege of a Town in Li- 
vonia; and by the Length of thoſe Formalities he 


loſt the n of taking the Town: 
7. cc Do 
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7. Do not ſuffer every occaſional and inciden- 


tal Thought to carry you away into a long Pa- 
ce rentheſis, and thus to ſtretch out your Diſcourſe, 


e and divert you from the Point in Hand.“ In the 


Purſuit of your Subject, if any uſeful Thought 
occur which belongs to ſome other Theme, note 


it down for the Sake of your Memory on ſome 


other Paper, and lay it by in Reſerve for its proper 
Place and Seaſon: But let it not incorporate itſelf 
with your preſent Theme, nor draw off your Mind 


from your main Buſineſs, though it ſhould be ever 


ſo inviting. A Man, who walks directly bur 
flowly towards his Journey's End, willarrivethither 
much ſooner than his Neighbour, who runs into 


every crooked Turning which he meets, and wan- 


ders aſide to gaze at every Thing that ſtrikes his 


Eyes by the Way, or to gather every gaudy Flower 
that grows by the Side of the Rad. 

To ſum up all: © There is an happy Medium 
© to be obſerved in our Method, ſo that the Bre- 
ce yity may not render the Senſe obſcure, nor the 
« Argument feeble, nor -our Knowledge merely 
« ſuperficial: And on the other Hand, that the 
« Fulneſs and Copiouſneſs of our Method may 


© not waſte the Time, tire the Learner, or fill the 


« Mind with Trifles and Impertinencies.” 


The copious and the contraffed Way of Wr ting 


have each their peculiar Advantages. There is a 
proper Uſe to be made of large Paraphraſes, and 
full, particular, and diffuſive Explications and Argu- 
ments ; theſe are fitteſt for thoſe who deſign to be 


acquainted thoroughly with every Part of the Sub- 


ject. There is alſo a Uſe of ſhorter Hints, Abſtratts, 
and Compendiums, to inſtru thoſe who ſeek only a 
ſlight and general Knowledge, as well as to refreſh 
the Memory of thoſe who have learned the Science 
already, and gone through a larger Scheme, But 
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it is a groſs Abuſe of theſe various Methods of In- 
ſtruction, when a Perſon has reada mere Compendium 
or Epitome of any Science, and he vainly imagines 
that he underſtands the whole Science. So one Boy 
may become a Philo/e#her by reading over the mere 
dry Definitions and Diviſions of Scheibler's Compen- 
dium of Peripateticiſm: So another may boaſt that 
he underſtands Anatomy, becauſe he has ſeen a Ske- 
leton; and a third profeſs himſelf a learned Divine, 
when he can repcat the Apoſtles Creed. 


Rur VL. © Take Cart that your Metbod be pro- 
< per to the Sulject in Hand, proper to your pre- 

« tentDefign, as well as proper to the Age and Place 
herein you dwell.” 

1. Let your Method be proper to the Subject, All 
Sciences muſt not be learned or taught in ene Me- 
thod. Morality and Theology, Metaphyſicks and Lo- 
gick, will not be eaſily and happily reduced to a 
ſtrict metbemetical Method: Thoſe who have tried, 
have found much Inconvenience therein. 

Some Things have more Need to be explained 
than to be proved; as Axioms, or ſelf evident Pro- 
poſitions ; and indeed all the firft great Principles, 
the chief and moſt important Doctrines both of 
natural and revealed Religion; for when the Senſe 
of them is clearly explained, they appear fo evi- 
dent in the Light of Nature or Scripture, that they 
want no other Proof. There are other Things 
that ſtand in Need of Proef, as well as Explication, 
as many mathematical Theorems, and ſeveral deep 
_ Controverſies in Morality and Divinity. There are 
yet other Sorts of Subjects which want rather to 
be warmly impreſſed upon the Mind by fervent Ex- 
hortations, and ſtand in more Need of this than 


they do either of Proof or Explication; ſuch 5 
7 1 . the 
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the moſt general, plain and obvious Duties of Piety 

towards God, and Love towards Men, with the Go- 

verament of all our Inclinations and Paſſions. Now 

es ſeveral Subjects ought to be treated in a dif- 
erent Manner and Method. | 


Again, There are ſome Subjects in the ſame 


Treatiſe which are more uſeful and neceſſary than 
others, and fome Parts of a Subject which are emi- 

zently and chiefly deſigned by a Writer or Speaker: 
True Method will teach us todwell longer upon theſe 
Themes, and to lay out more Thought and La- 
bour upon them; whereas the ſame Art of Method 
will teach us to cut ſhort thoſe Things which are 
uſed only to introduce our main Subject, and to 
ſtand as Scaffolding merely to aid the Structure of 
our Diſcourſe. It will teach us alſo to content our- 


ſelves with brief Hints of thoſe Matters which are 


merely eccofional and incidental. 

2. Your Method muſt be adjuſted by your Def ion; 
_ 1 you treat of the ſame Subject with two differ- 
ent Views and Deſigns, you will find it neceffary 
to uſe different Methods. Suppoſe the Docrine of 

the ſacred Trinity were your Theme, and you were 
to read a Lecture to young Students on that Subject, 
or if you deſigned a Treatiſe for the Conviction of 
learned Men, you would purſue a very different 


Method from that which would be proper to regu- \ 


late a practical Diſcourſe, or a Sermon to inſtruct 
common Chriſtians merely in the pious Improve- 


ment of this Doctrine, and awaken them to the 


Duties which are derived thence. 


In ſhort, we muſt not firſt lay down certain and 


preciſe Rules of Method, and reſolve to confine the 
Matter we diſcourſe of co that particular Form and 
Order of Topicks; but we muſt well confider, and 
ſtudy the Subject of our Diſcourſe thor oughly, and 
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take a juſt Survey of our preſent Deſign, and theſe 
will give ſuffictent Hints of the particular Form and 
Order in which we ſhguld handle it, provided that 
we are moderately {killed i in the general Laws of 
Method and Order. | 
Yet let it be noted here, that eiter the Subjeet, | 
nor Matter of a Diſcourſe, nor the particular De- 
ſign of it, can fo preciſely determine the Method, 
as to leave no room for Liberty and Variety. The 0 
very ſame Theme may be handled, and that alſo 
with the ſame Deſign, in ſeveral different Me- 
thods, among which it is hard to ſay which is 
the beſt. In writing a Gem of Divinity, ſome 
begin with the Scriptures, and thence deduce all 
other Doctrines and Duties. Some begin with 
the Being of God and his Attributes, ſo far as he 
is known by the Light of Nature, and then pro- 
ceed to the Doctrines of Revelation. Some dif- 
tinguiſh the whole Subject into the Credenda and 
Agenda, that is, Things 10 be believed, and Things 
to be done. Some think it beſt to explain the 
| whole Chriſtian Religion by an hi/ftorica] Detail 
of all the Diſcoveries which God has made of him- 
 felf to this lower World, beginning at the Creation 
in the firſt Chapter of Genelis, and fo proceeding 
onward according to the Narrative of the Old and 
New Teſtament. And there are others that en- 
deavour to include the whole of Religion under 
theſe four Heads, namely, The Apoſtles Creed, the 
Lord's Prayer, the Ten Commandments, and the two 
: Sacraments ; though I cannot but think this is the 
leaſt accurate of any. The ſame Variety may be 
N e in treating other Subjects; this very Trea- 
iſe of Logick is an Inſtance of it, whoſe Method 
dies very conſiderably from any others which I 


have! ſeen, as "WY differ alſo * from one ano- 
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ther, though ſeveral of them are confeſſed to be 


well written. | 
3. Though a juſt View of our Subject and our 


Deſign may dictate proper Rules of natural Method, 


yet there muſt be ſome little Deference atleaſt paid 
to the Cuftom of the Age wherein we live, and to the 
Humour and Genius of our Readers or Hearers; which 
if we utterly reject and diſdain, our Performances 
will fail of the deſired Succeſs, even though we may 


have followed the juſt Rules of Method. I will 


mention but this one Inſtance: In the former Cen- 
tury it was frequent with learned Men to divide 


their Theme or Subject into a great Multitude of 


co-ordinate Members or Parts, they abounded alſo in 
the Forms of Logick and Diſtinction, and indulged 


numerous Ranks of Subordination. Now though we 


ought not to abandon the Rules of juſt Method and 
Diviſion, in order to comport with the modiſh Wri- 
ters in our Age who have renounced them, yet it 
is prudent to pay fo much Reſpect to the Cuſtom 


of the Age, as to uſe theſe Forms of Diviſion with - 


due Moderation, and not affect to multiply them in 
ſuch a Manner, as to give an early and needleſs 
Diſguſt to the Generality of our preſent Readers. 


The ſame may be ſaid concerning various other 
Methods of Conduct in the Affairs of Learning, as 
well as the Affairs of Life, wherein we mult indulge 


a little to Cuſtom: And yet we muſt by no Means 
ſuffer ourſelves ſo far to be impoſed upon and go- 
- yerned by it, as to neglect thoſe Rules of Method 


which are neceſſary for the /afe, eaſy, and cumnpleat 


Inquiry into Truth, or the ready and effeftual Com- 
munication of it to others. | 3 


'RurLz VII. The laſt Requiſite of Method is, 
that She Parts of a Diſcourſe 22 be well connected; 
. 88 and 
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and theſe three ſhort Directions will ſuffice for this 


Purpoſe. ä 
I. © Keep your main End and. Deſign ever in 


e View, and let all the Parts of your Diſcourſe 
« have a Tendency towards it, and as far as poſ- 
ct ſible make that Tendency viſible all the Way :” 
Otherwiſe the Readers or Hearers will have Reaſon 
to wonder for what End this or that Particular 
was introduced. | 4 
2. © Let the mutual Relation and Dependence 
ce of the ſeveral Branches of your Diſcourſe be fo 
es juſt and evident, that every Part may naturally 
e lead onward. to the next, without any huge 
< Chaſms or Breaks, which interrupt and deform 
eg the Scheme.” The Connexion of Truths ſhanld 
ariſe and appear in their ſucceſſive Rank and Or- 
der, as the ſeveral Parts of a fine Proſpect aſcend 
Juſt behind each other, in their natural and regu- 
lar Elevations and Diſtances, and invite the Eye 
to climb onward with conſtant Pleaſure till it reach 
the Sky. Whatſoever horrid Beauty a Precipice 
or a Cataract may add to the Proſpect of a Coun- 
try, yet ſuch Sort of hideous and abrupt Appear- 
ances in a Scene of Reaſoning are real Blemiſhes 
and not Beauties. When the Reader is paſſing over 
ſuch a Treatiſe, he often finds a wide Vacancy, 
and makes an uneaſy Stop, and knows not how to 
tranſport his Thoughts over to the next Particu- 
lar, for want of ſome Clue or connecting Idea to 
lay hold of. „„ : 
3. © Acquaint yourſelf with all the proper and 
ce decent Forms of Tranſition from one Part of a 
«© Diſcourſe to another, and practiſe them as Oc- 
« caſion offers.” Where the Ideas, Propoſitions 
and Arguments, are happily diſpoſed, and well 
connected, the Truth indeed is ſecure ; but it ren- 
ders the Diſcourſe much more agreeable, when 
proper and graceful Expreſſion joins the Parts of 


it 
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it together in ſo entertaining a Manner, that the 
Reader knows not how to leave off till he hath 
afriyed at the Ed. 

Theſe are the general and moſt important Rules 
of true MErhgob; and though they belong chiefly to 
the Communication of Knowledge, yet an early and 
_ thorough Acquaintance with them will be of con- 
ſiderable Uſe toward the Pyr/uit and Attainment 
of it. "FT | | 
TIhhoſe Perſons who have never any Occaſion to 
communicate Knowledge by Writingor by publick 
Diſcourſes, may alſo with great Advantage peruſe 
theſe Rules of Method, that they may learn to judge 
with Juſtice and Accuracy concerning the Perform- 
ances of others. And beſides, a good Acquaintance 
with Method, will greatly affiſt every one in rang- 
ing, diſpoſing and managing all human Affair s. 
The particular Means or Method for a farther 
Improvement of the Underſtanding are very vari- 
ous, ſuch as Meditation, Reading, Converſing, Di/- 
puting by Speech or by Writing, Queſtion and Anſwer, 
Kc. And in each of theſe Practices ſome ſpecial 
Forms may be obſerved, and ſpecial Rules may 
be given to facilitate and ſecure our Inquiries after 
Truth: But this would require a little Volume by 
itſelf, and a Treatiſe of Logick has always been 

eſteemed ſuffictently compleat without it. | 
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